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De Life Mun. Co Ch xvii. 
Vin, Trotter, then in. London, for her pteſent- 
ol the book, in the following letter; which, 
does as much hogout to her own-underſtand«. 
ing, principles, and temper, as to her friend, 
to whom ſhe addreſſed i. 
IF? Magam, 22742 5 124 I 5 E i 104 th + 
FI have not more haſtily returned» 
my chanks for the valuable preſent 
« ο , ſent me, it has been, in part, out ot a 
<< defire to ſend you better judgments than my. 
« own tor its approbation and praiſe. ' The 
« Biſhop, Mr. Norris, and ſome others, no 
ill judges of ſuch a performance, have, with 
« great readineſs, . profeſſed, themſelves ex- 
_ «« ttemely pleaſed t and it is not without dif- 
« ficulty ſome can believe, that any one, not 
« bred to ſcience, and logic in particular, could 
«« be capable of ſo cloſe and clear reaſoning, 
I um no fit judge of this, gor of the cer- 
« tainty of all the proofs, which are things ſo 
« nice, as to make me ſuſpect my capacity to 
« determine about them; ſo can only ſay, I 
« am ſatisfied and pleaſed. But that can be 
« no confirmation, were you doubtful; but 
« what I cannot but oblerve and odmmend, 
is, that the whole is written ſhort and clear; 
« without affectation of wit or: eloquence, 
«« needleſs reflections. on your 8 or 
« making him more in the wrong than be is; 
rather bringing him, nearer, than driving 
him farther. from truth; taking his word 
in as good a ſenſe, as they would bear, 
« in which I heartily wiſh the ſearchers after 
truth would, imitate you. If they did, I 
am perſuaded, there would be both more 
Voor. I. OE * 


pt HEE 


xviii The Life of Mrs." Cock uA. 
light, as well as more charity in the world, 
« than at preſent, while ſuch deſtructive me- 
0 thods to both are taken, can be expected. 
« I confeſs I cannot but t what I ever 
« think, and have generally found, ſo ſure a 
«© markof a good judgment, modeſty, and free- 
« dom from affectation, which is alone a beauty, 
« but when accompanied with other excellen - 
« cies, makes them much more valuable, and 
« the want of them makes wit and knowledge 
s itſelf diſagreeable. I heartily wiſh you may 
* jmprove to the beſt uſes ſuch excellent ta- 
« lents, that nothing may obſcure their luſtre, 
« but that you may be delivered from every 
« error. I ſhould be glad to be in any ways 
© ſerviceable to theſe good ends, or in any 


* ene . Wa 17 readineſs to be 
Tour hai. bumble ſervant, 


| * boswar. 
vun, 19, 1702. n Aa 


* To ſhew 1 will find faule I'think a fow 
G + line * we dedication'oelow ne, _ 7 

Mr. a/ likewiſe wah ſo highly Etc 
with the Defence (which was perhaps the only 
piece, that had ores in favour 25 Eſa, 
except one r. Samuel Bold, 1 
Steeple in Dor ſet/bire, in tog *,) that bein 
London, he deſired | His colin Mr. King. « fer- 
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wards. Lord High Chancellor, to make Mrs. 
2 a viſit, and a preſent of books; and when 

had owned herſelf, he wrote e het che 
Aeen "9. | | 


. M1 


12 de, 0 Do 170 
. . 4 7 6 
Mere was nothing more public, Red the 
obligation I received from you, nor any 
thing more concealed, than the perſon I was 
obliged to. This is a generoſity above the ſtrain 
of this groveling age, and like that of ſuperior 
ſpirits, who aſſiſt without ſhewing — 
J uſed my beſt endeavours to draw from you, 
by your Bookſeller, the confeſſion of your 
name, the want whereof made me, that I 
could, whilſt you kept yourſelf under that 
reſerve, no more addreſs myſelf directly to 
you with good manners, than I could without 
rudeneſs have pulled off your maſk by force, 
in a place where you were reſolved to conceal 
yourſelf, Had not this been ſo, the bearer here- 
of had not the fitſt time have come to you, 
without a letter from me, to acknowledge'the 
favour you had done me. Vou not affording 
me an opportunity for that, I deſigned to-make 
you ſome ſmall acknowledgement, in a ways 
that chance had opened to me, 1 —— 
conſent. But this gentleman tranſ 
order in two main points of it. The 
in delaying it — 4. The other. was, i in. ond 
ing me to you, and talking of matters, which 
he had no commiſſion from me to mention. 
W he deſerves OY you for it, muſt bs ſeſt 
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to your mercy. For I cannot in earneſt be 
angry with him for Porous me, without. 
any 12 of mine, an op ity to own you 
protectreſs, which is the cateſt ho- 
—＋ my Eſſay could have procured me. Give 
me leave therefore to * you, that as the 
reſt of the world take notice of the ſtrengtn 
and clearneſs of your reaſoning, ſo I cannot but 
be extremely ſenſible, that it was employed iii 
my defence, You have herein not only van- 
qi my adverſary, but reduced me alſo ab- 
olutely under your power, and left no de- 

fires more ſtrong in me, than thoſe of meeting 
with ſome- opportunity, to affure you, with 
what reſpeet and ſubmiſſion T—_ 


22 
ihr mf bumble, 


and mof obedient ſervant, 
J. Lock r. 


- But while our 2 wel the world I 
deep a penetration into ſubjects of the moſt dif- 
ficult and abſtract kind, ſhe was ſtill incapable 
of extricating herſelf from thoſe ſubtilties, and 
ities of argument, which retained her 
church of Rome n. And the ſincerity of 
her attachment to it, in all its outward —— 
ties, obliged ber to fo ſtrict an obſervance of 
its faſts, as proved extremely injurious to her 

„Feber Letterto Mr, Burnt, of December 19. 1761, Vol, . It; 
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"The Life of Mr. CocxnBurn. Mi 
health, Upon which account Dr. Denton Ni- 
.cholas, a very ingenious and learned phyſician 
of her acquaintance, adviſed her by a letter gn 
the 19th of Ocbuber 1703, to abate of thoſe ri- 
ours "of abſtinence, as inſupportable to a con- 
| Futon naturally infirm; and defired her to 
ſhew his letter to her friends and confeflor 
for their ſatisfaction. To this gentleman ſhe 
Vote, in the beginning of the year following, a 
letter upon the Truth of the Chriſtian religion, 
which, it is to be regretted, is not recoverable, fince 
in his anſwer he obſerves, that ſhe had prov- 
ed unanſiuerably what ſhe had undertaken, and 
had done it more clearly and effetFually in 'balf 
8 ſheet, than Grotius in a whole volume; tho 
he differed with her in one point, where, from 
her prejudices in favour of popery, ſhe lefſened 
the authority, of the ſcriptures, which, he re- 
marked, would neceſſarily make way for oral 
rradition, and too great an authority in the 
church. 
She teturnei to the exerciſe of her dramatic 
| ane in 1703, and having fixed upon the 
evolution of Sweden under Guſtavus Erick- 
ſon (which has been related in proſe with fo 
much force and beauty, by the Abbe Vertot) 
for the ſubjet” of 'a ttagedy, ſent. the firſt 
draught of it from Saliſbury (where ſhe had 
refided with her brother-in-law Mr, Inglis, 
fince May that r) to Mr. Cungreue, who re- 
turned her an anſwer, which, on account of 
the juſt remarks upon the condo of the 256 | 
ma, deſerves a place here. 
C ted 17 1703-4. | Lee Vel. II. ack, 
o. * 703 . Ty: BY 
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„ orgs 
Had ſooner acknowledged the favour of 
| your letter, together with the agreeable en- 
tertainment of the ſcheme you were pleaſed 
to ſend with it, if I had not been unavoidably 
engaged in buſineſs. But at this time I can 
hardly complain of a great cold, which has 
confined me, and given me an opportunity to 
obey your commands, I think the deſign. in 
general very great and noble; the conduct of it 
very artful, if not too full of buſineſs, which may 
Either run into length or obſcurity; but both thoſe, 
as you write, you have {kill enough to avoid. 
Vou are the beſt judge, whether thoſe of your 
own ſex will approve as much of the heroic 
virtue of Conflantia and Chriſtina, as if they 
had been engaged in ſome belle paſſion: for my 
part, I like them better as they are. In the 
ſecond act, I would have that.noiſe, which ge- 
nerally attends ſo much fighting on the ſtage, 
provided againſt ; for thoſe, frequent alarms 
and excurſions do too much diſturb an audi- 
ence. The difficulty in the third act is as well 
Aolved by you as poſſible; and certainly you 
1 * Can never be too careful not to offend proba- 
L- bility, in ſuppoſing a man not to. diſcover his 
own wife. 7 WS 


In the fourth act, it does not ſeem to me to 
be clear enough, how Conſtantia. comes to be 
made free, and to return to Guſtavus ; the third 
act intimating ſo ſtrongly, why we might ex- 
pect to have her continued in the yiceroy's 
Power, This act is full of buſineſs ; and in- 
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long, and not of th | orts 
clude, I approve. 1 » . 
Fredage and Bergn.... Poetical juſtice requires 
him; and for her you may y * = a — 
to intimate her delivering of Guſtavus: . 


proceeded from ſome ſpark of love, w ich af⸗ 
teryards ſhe may repent. of, and hex chara 


remain as pore as. nature, need require. G5 
thing won mM d have a very Tt WROTE in the 
cataſtrop it were po to manage it 
thro' he play; and that. is, to have the audi 
ence kept in ignorance, as long as the huſband 
(ing ſure they may as well * who. Fredage 
reall is, till her death, £15 24 atart; 3 21 * 
{ou ſec, Madam, J am as free as you com. 
mand me to. be; and yet my gbjections are. 
none but ſuch, as you may provide: againſt, 
even while you ate writing the dialogue... 
1wiſh you the ſuccels, which:you can Wich, 
and that, I think, will hardly be ſo much as. 
you deſetye, in whatever you unde; ke 
am, with all ann a r r your too 
favourable opinic een Aer 115 ai 104 ore: 
417. i oat: 08. - 
** ele = . 1 + ne x "8 irt g tion 151 Aus 
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This tragedy employed her thoughts ts gäcing 


of February 1703-4, as ſhe informs her 2 75 
George Burnet of Kemnay neat Aberdeen in 
Scotland, eſq. then at Grneva, and her letter letter er 
to him of thi ſecond of that month k*ſhews, / 
that ſhe began now to entertain more mode- 
rate notions of religion, and to ahate of het 
zeal for the church of Rome, She owns, that 
« ſhe had of late almoſt forgot all diſtinction 
«of churches; for having had,” /ays ſhe, ſome 
« occafion of obſerving, more than before, the 

% great growth of infidelity; that there ate 
% many, who djſbelieve,'and more, who doubt, 
e that there ever was any divine revelation ; 1 
«/T have employed myſelf much in conſider- 
ing the proofs, and —— the truth of / 
«the Chriſtian religion; which has ſo intirely 
«engaged my concern, that when lam wit 
„ thoſe, who ſincerely ſybrnit to the authority 
4 of Yeſus Chrift, what ſenſe ſoever they un- 

« derſtand him in, I am' ſatisfied, and really 
«« think myſelf with one of my own cominb- 
« nion.“ And the hopes; that'** the fincere 
„ love,” which the bad for truth, and charity - 
« for thoſe, who differed from her, Would at- 


u tone for the 4 


Mr. Burnet, who . a correſpondence 
with her during his tra b pon his arrival at 
— Mer whow he erected with 


+ reſ Sophia Charlotta, 
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princeſs in ſuch advantageous terms of Mrs, 
Trotter, that ga yal h eee in her an- 
ſwer to him fr om ay e on the a9 ch of 
Ju 1704, declared herfelf * charmed with 
i the ag#eeable picture, which he had drawn. 
«of the No Scots Sappho, who 'ſeertied to 
«deſerve all 'the four things, which he had 
« ſaid, of her, Fe Juris Charmfe d 4 


avantageux, 72 2. ne faites de 
thee, 


4. That gentleman having 
tkewiſe' exprefied his deſire of making” br] 
known to Monſieur Liebnitæ, with whom Mr, 
Burnet had held a correſpondence ſeveral years 
heforg?, and who was highly eſteemed for his 
genius and extenſive learning at the'court of 
Hanover, where he reſided; ſhe returned her 
thanks to Te _ that _—_ in a let- 
ter of the th of Auguſt 1 om London, 
where ſhe continued * 15 be the ſummer, 
2 following winter, for the fake of pro- 

ber ſtudies at more leiſure; than ſhe 

Br ber relations and friends at 
2975 ind. in particular for the complet- 
ing of her tragedy. In this letter ſhe ſpeaks up- 
on the ſubject of religion, with a' ſpirit of mo- 


ve vous Ii 


_ deration unuſual in t communion, of which 


ſhe ſtill profeſſed herſelf; and this charitable- 
neſs and latitude of ſentiments ' ſeems to have 
mcreaſed from the farther examination, Which 
ee than "Runge RNASE the ſtate 
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of the. controverſy, between the. church of 
Rome and the P Proto Blom « I with, & * . 
e there was no diſtinction of Churc 
66 nd, WT eee 
« real religion, ihe name and notion of which 
Jam _forry-to obſerye confined. to the be- 
« a rg f n 
« w of it, ra 
in azeal f E which, make the 
. differences between them; from which miſ- 
« taken zeal, no doubt, have proceeded. all the 
« maſſacres, perſecutiqns, and-hatred of their 
« fellow Chriſliant, which all churches have 
« been inclined to, when, in power. And I 
i believe it is generally true, that thoſe, who 
are moſt bigotted to a ſect, or id and 
a preciſe in their forms and — — 
« are moſt negligent of the moral duties, which 
« certainly ate the main end of wligian, 1 
7 have obſerved this ſo oſten, both in private 
« perſons. and public ſocieties, that 1 am apt 
14 3 2 it every 2 hugh a 
he iy at Blenheim, w exerciſ 
FA, pens of 


. Addijon and Mt. Jabn Philips, 


whole: poems on that occaſion divided the ad- 
miration of the public, according to the dife. 
ferent, parties of the writers , tempted Mrs. 


Trotter to write a co 
of Marlborough, upon his return from his glo- 
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But being doubtful with reſpect to the publi- 
cation of them, ſhe ſent them in * | 
his grace; and received. for anſwer, that the 
duke, and dycheſs, and the lord treaſurer Go- 
dolphin, with ſeveral others, to whom they 
were ſhewn, were greatly pleaſed with them; 
and that good judges of pore ad declared, 
that there were ſome lines-in ſaperior to 
any, which had been written on the ſuhject. 
Upon this encouragement ſhe ſent the poem 
to preſs ; but it was not publiſhed till a month 
ofter it was rien hl 
I be high degree of favour, with which ſhe 
was honoured by theſe illuſtrious perſons, gave 
her, about this time, hopes of ſome eftabliſh- 
ment of her fortune, which had hitherto been 
extremely narrow and precarious, But tho” ſhe 
failed of ſuch an eſtabliſhment, ſhe ſucceeded 
in 1705, in another point, which was a tem- 
poracy el hr * LE”: 
Reflexion and inquiry into the nature of true 
religion were attended with their natural and 
uſual effects, in opening and enlarging her no- 
tions beyond the contracted pale of her own 
church. For in her letter of the 7th of July 
1705 from London 4, to Mr. Burnet at Ha- 
nover, ſhe profeſſes, that ſhe © cannot. think 
* herſelf at a great diſtance from the commu- 
 « munion of any Chriſtian, eſteeming an agree- 
« ment in the duties of practice, in the wor- 
« ſhip of one God, and faith in Chri/t, the on- 
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ly effentials ſufficient to eſtabliſh an union In 
* ndſhip, tho" our worſhip is not performs 


« 'ed in the ſame place, or in the ſame man- 
« ner; which, as the world is divided, e 


20 ' be ings to a el Indeed che on 
int T am zealoys to have you agree wi 
4 3 in, is thit — article, Gin ll ood 
* Chriſtians are of the ſame religion; a ſenti- 
„ ment, which I fincerely confeſs, how little 
. «ſever it is countenanced byt the > generality of of 
the church of Rome.” 
The year following, 17 6, her tragedy call- 
ed, The Revolution of Few ho was added at 
the een Theatre hs in the Hay-Market, 3 
rinted at London In 4”, In the . 
t, to the 147 Harriot Gadolph in 
ter to the duke of Marthoroug y ſhe 1 
that „ there are ſo great diffichities, and ſui 


- "0 general diſcouragements to thoſe of her ſex, 


« who would; improve their minds, and em- 
« ploy their time in any ſcience or uſeful art 


«that there cannot be a more diſtinguithing 


« mark of a free and beneficent ſpirit, 

«« openly tocondemn that in- grounded cuſtom, 
« by giving countenance and protection to 
*« thole, who have attempted againſt it. Which, 
« adds ſhe, as it can moſt effectually; be done 


by perſons of * 2 rank ind moſt emi- 


nent virtue, I in being an occa- 


« fion of giving hs world 790 rare ah example 


« of,” at firſt in the honour publicly done me 
1 by the. ducheſs of Marlborou b and all her 


Fr family; and'now by your lady- 


Ip's permitting * from 98 


" greateſt 
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8 might ſtill pretend to, if reſcued from the 
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e greateſt merit is her good intention, and ber 


only pretence to this honour the fayouts al- 
* ready received.” She then remarks, that 
Poe is not unworthy the protection of the 
wiſe and good, but had been cheriſhed as an 
inſtrument. of virtue in the politeſt and beſt, 
governed commonwealths, and as ſuch called 
4 divine art; © a character, continues ſhe, it, 


de trifling, or ill ends, to which it has been 
ti debaſed. - At leaſt, it muſt be owned verx 
„ advantageous in a nation, where public di- 


 « verſions are allowed and frequented, to con- 


« trive, that our pleaſures ſhould be uſeful to 
c our morals, ſerye to correct our vices, and 
« animate the mind to virtue; a deſign, which 
« is the only merit, that can recommend this 
« play, and the particular virtue it tends to 
« incite, a diſintereſted and reſolute care of the 
% public good. 185 


or was this dedication the only acknow- 


ledgment, which ſhe made that year, to the 
family of Churchill, for the honour of their 


patronage; for after the battle of Ramellies, 
in May 1706; ſhe wrote a ſecond poem to the 
duke of Marlborough, upon that important 


i 


nat: Cert 45 . 
In the latter end of that year, or the be- 
ginning of the following, her doubts about 
the Romiſh religion, which ſhe. had ſo many 
years profeſſed, having led her to a thorough 
examination of the grounds of it, by«conſult-, 


2 


ing the beſt books on both ſides of the queſti- 
on, and adviſing with men of the beſt judg-, 
was , — 


xxx The Lift of Mrs. Coct unn. 
ment, the reſult of it was a conviction of the 
 falſeneſs of the pretenſions of that church, and 
a return to that of England, to which ſhe ad- 
hered during the reſt of her life. In the courſe 
of this inquiry, the great and leading queſtion 
concerning a Guide in Controverſy was par- 

_ ticularly diſcuſſed by her; and the two letters, 
which ſhe wrote upon it, the firſt to Mr. Ben- 
net, a Romiſh prieft, and the ſecond to Mr, 
H — who had procured an anſwer to that 
letter from a ſtranger, Mr. Bennett indiſpoſi- 
tion preventing him from returning one, were 
thought ſo valuable, on account of the ſtrength 
and perſpicuity of reaſoning, as well as their 
cenciſenefs, that ſhe conſented to the impor- 
tunity of her friends, for their publication. in 
June 1707, under the following title, A di/+ 
courſe 3 a guide in Controverſies; in 

rao Letters: Written to one of the church of 
| Rome, by a perſon lately converted from that 
communion; a later edition of them being fince 
printed at Edinburgh in 1728 in 8%, Biſhop | 
Burnet wrote the preface to them, tho' with- 
out his name to it; and he obſerves, that they 
might be of uſe to ſuch of the Roman catho- 
lies, as are perſuaded, that thoſe, who deny 
the infallibility of their church, take, away all 
certainty of the Chriſtian religion, or of the au- 
thority of the ſcriptures, This is the main to- 
ic of thoſe two letters, and the-point was con- 
red by our author, as of ſuch importance, 
that ſhe procured her friend Mrs. Burner, to 
conſult Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Clarke upon it, and 
to ſhew him a paper, which had been put in- 
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to her hands, urg ay hs NE 

ticle on the fide of piſts. The ſentiments - 
of that-great man upon > ct, a ſubject are too 
_ confiderable to be loſt, and perhaps have not 
been much injured by the 'repreſentatian of 
Mrs, Barner, cho the following'letter of 925 
was veltten in great haſte, 1 1 


could not call on you laſtnig he. I e the 
paper to Mr, Clarke. He ſaid, there was 
nothing material in ir, That foppoſing he 
could. prove, that the tradition, that conveyed 
to us the books of ſcripture, and affare: us 
what were canonical, was as hard to be prov- 
ed, and liable to che ſame objections, as that 
of infallibility is; all, that would follow from 
it, was, then our belief of them would be as un- 
certain, but would not make his proofs of the 
church's infallibility a jot more convincing. 
But he ſays, the fact is falſe; for, beſides that 
tradition can much more affuredly convey down 
a book, than any unwritten doctrine, how con- 
cerning ſdever, as is plain by the early corrup- 
tion of that great and fundamental article of 
the belief of ane God, which while men lived 
to ſee the third and fourth generation, was yet 
corrupted and loſt in the idolatry of the poet 5 
part of the world : beſides this probability, it 
is certain in fact, there never was ſo clear, ſo 
uninterrupted a tradition, for any thing, as that, 


| which conveys to us the ſcriptures. On the 
other fide, there is not any tradition at all, that 
will ſupport the. rnfaltibiltly, as now taught! in 
the Remiſb church. The reaſon he ſaid, as now, 
 Fqught, was, becauſe they falſely wreſt Tome 
antient 
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i The Life of Mn. Cocks 
paſſages of fathers to the point diſput-, | 


antient 
ed 1 for that was a meant, that Drin ſhould. 
wa have a churgh on earth, men proſeſ- 


iſtian doc ines; and tlat all thoſe 
50 Fes that then ſet thernſelves to perſecute 
and deſtroy it, ſhould not be able to do it. 

Pray, if you find an n br obſcurity, 
| eee I ain ſure it was not his. But 
I can very ſeldom carry away or expreſs well 
another's words. 
He bas at preſent ſorhe buſineſs; ſo can ap- 
point no time, 

Whoever keeph cloſe. to what is plain in 
ſcripture, cannot err greatly. And that gene- 
ral declaration of all 8 to ſubmit all to 
ſcripture, may, I think, remove all nice ſoruples, 
as to any particular expreſſions, ſince no com- 
municant in prayers, &c. is ſuppoſed to join 
with her [the church] in any particular, w e 
in ſhe departs from that rule, This is only 
wy own thought. Pray read this letter to no 

y, forl write it in great haſte, and will not 
5 5 ſor its being * is the laſt 


IO: 


Juſt before the publication of thoſe n ſhe 
went into 14 4 with a lady of her acquain- 
_ tance, and ſpent the reſt of the ſummer at 
Ockbam-Mills near Ripley in that county. Dur- 
ing her retirement there, Mr, Fenn, a young 
clergyman of an excellent character, who was 
accidentally in the neighbourhood in à viſit to 
his relations, received ſach impreſſions from 
her converſation, as inſpired him with « paſſion 
for 5 Which he ſoon after diſcovered to her 
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if the Court of St. Germain, edit. 1694, 
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by a letter . But ſhe had before this engaged 
in a friendſhip and correſpondence by letters 
with Mr. Cockbur ; and their friendſhip-termi-, 
nated in a marriage in the beginning of the year, 
1708, Several advantageous o ers of that. 
kind- had indeed been made to her before; but 
being exempt from ambition, and finding too 
neral a libertiniſm amongſt the men, ſhe 
8 the beſt ſecyrity of her happineſs in 
the ma ſtate would be the choose of -3 
clergyman *, And as piety was the ground of 
their mutual affection, Jo their chief viem in 
their union was the i improvement of them- 
ſelves in that great principle of all religious and 
moral excellence, and the aibfiance of of. cach 
other in the duties flowing from it. 
The father of Mr. Cockburn Won Cock 
"Jar an eminent and learned divine of Scot». 
land, at firſt attached to the court of gr, Ger- 
mM ns, but obliged to quit it, on accoumt of his 
ible adherence to the proteſtant religion 
then for ſome time miniſter of the epiſcopal 


church at Am erdam, and at laſt collated ta 
the rectory of. Nortbarw in Middleſex, by or 
 Robinjon biſhop of London, at ther 


ation of queen Anne, who intended him for. 
one of the biſhops of our American hangar 
tions, if the ſcheme of eſtabliſhing em 

been executed. Mr, Cockburn, his for. — 
. after his marriage with our author; had the do- 
native of cane: PR where uy * 


„ nn p 5. 235, 1 


449. : of Mrs Cockburn e. 
toth of 6 * * Vol II. p. 266, 


erer Services of John Muc ty, f 2, 43, edit. L 
; Vor. I, * i VIM 
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in the lie year, 1568 : But returned üſter⸗ 
Aud fem thence 70 Londen, to 8 
of St. Dunſtan's in Fleenſtreer, where be 
finued. till the acceſſion of his late to 
the throne, when falling into a ple ab 
the oath of abjuration, tho” he always 
For the king, and royal family b name; he d 
vhliged to quit that Ration, and for ten' 
twelve years following, was reduced to 
"difficulties in the ſupport of his family : 
Ing which rime, he inſtructed: the y 2 
we in eee, in the Latin 
At laſt, in 1726, by confutti 
fa chancellor King and his wn father 
the ſenſe and intent of chat oath, „ tens 
" reading fore papers. put into His Hands, with 
relation to jt, he was reconcited'to che taking 
of it. Jn 1 uence of this, bein = 
"following invited to be miniſter of t 
pal. cong regation at erden, in Aae VES 
. qualified Himſelf oohformably to che lad, and 
in the et of his preſent ma 
revel wil: 1 a 
ke * ay ing ot the 
15 and animadverted t 


En a reply to the rematks or t, with 


15 bern fehl to the oath bf abjuration, 
.Fbi We ve been much cfiberved.” Soon aftet his 
Fl ement at Aberdeen, the lotd euntellof King 
to the living" 6f 9 E. Hos 


af = b > in / 5 = iff 
ch 3. 1 11 | ij 0 Fl 


4 Bom 


ys acceffion, L 
ſermon on the duty and bene- 
00 ent. Thi ſer- 
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72 
Which. means; *. was tht hn to $i 'bi 2 
at Aberdeen, io the no ſmall diminution of 
ne, 15 9 8 ofconſiderahſe learn- 
| ſermon abovementio: 
he ech ol it, he publiſhed, "Ih the 
eekly 1 Wren fence of prime midiſtery, 
in the character pf Jan 3 and e 
7 c deluge, ithed ſince his death. 
75 Mrs. Zell 15 


det ber martiage, Was in- 
fire diverted from her ludies for coal 135 
. artending 3 the Coney of 4 wit, 
mother, aud by Or, ordi inary cares 3 5 ity 
e Na family, and the additional opes arlfir 
. from the reduced circumſtances of 7 wan 
wever, her 100 for Mr, Locke's Chir 
{ores them drew 1 © lhe 
Nn n chi $ occalion,” 
PAR D \ Winch Elo 7 5 felle Eb: 
college i 1 Oxfor , had pr FAVE ; 
Monday, 1719-80, before 1200 Yo 75 
n ke n v. 38, 2 ich. he pp 
Fee © jt his tle 
Kamine, and anſwer ere, alle £40 
nd alle Lulu , 


N Oe ga 
72 5 againſt, 
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ls 17 15 ets 


| particular anſwer to it, but Wis pes ing 


notions | and principle of tha 


of Te e te! egen 


225 upon him, Aﬀter nine months the 12 5 * 
informed her, that he had dran vp a 1482 


truſt her with his manuſcript, till the ſhogld 12 3 
liſh her own, However, after a long time, a 


much ' difficulty, ſhe at laſt obtained, the- Pere 


fal of bis anſwer; but not meetin 9 t bi 
t from it, which would f 
ive op her cauſe, ſhe was eee on to. 


15 ; 705 dr between them, and accord- 


ingly publiſhed her Letter to Dr, Holdſworth, i 
January, 1726 hi 175997 name, but 1a 
In the ttle pa p to be þ the author of 4 Ae. 

he's rf ay of human Unaer-. 


' fence. of 
 flanding. $4: doctor, whole anſwer to it was” 


te haiſhed, was” very expeditious jn | the, 
E of it, in June 1727, in an 890. vo- 


Re Hy of the ſame Body, i 
parts. be firſt of which, the; rae. 


afe ly.confidered ; and in the ſecond, the | 
Hefe A the, Reſurrefion of ee 0 
is at” large e. explained and 4 fended, Age 
| gentleman. ; 
r8. . Cockburn wrote.a very pond 
and. inticled it, 4 
ee DB 4 . 
im ation, 0 7, 440 
2 LI ade he rot Mance, . Bo 0 | 
Aren i; IrQus, of py juſlice to Mr. 0 
I. yet not meetilig with any book- 
Lek willing: Wondeftabt nor herſelt being 


able zo ſupport, the N of the RO _ 


1 7 6 
125 was 


N: 


1 9 B 7 title of, A Defence of the Bec. 


2 1 17% 77 hp of Mr. "Locke, 3 
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it continued in manuſcript, and elerve ; 
ro, inrich the preſent. collection, — a 5 

While ſhe refided at Aberdeen, che hadg act gf rn. 
ofteviſing the fout tragedies, which ſhehad w Write -* 


ten, as th actually di I her comedy, witha vie w... 


not on ly of corn them, but likewiſe, of 
improvipg the verſification, and railing the, * 


tion; 1300 fenſible, that from a juſt diſtaſte of, 4 
the bombalt and. falſe ſublime of many of th 


writers of tragedyin the laſt age, ſhehad funk 5 | 
Fit 


much into the contraryextreme oftoo ren 
plieity of ſtyle, e to the dignity q 1 
ſpecies, of poet ry. Nor had the Jecline of; a 
and the, growing infirmities ab 70 73 * 
qualified ber for ſuch'a taſk ; ſince 75 49 bet 10 
muſe in full vigour in Azguf, 1732, when the. 
wrote the V. erſes 'occafioned by y the. buſts in Fi 7 
een 's bermitage. This poem was 5 e 0 
ave been prel nie with, ber 0 
Lockt's Eſſay, to. her late maje t ord. 
Dn fe declining that 9 fice bole the 


7 


ae of Hamilton, who He une 8 ok it. 

being prevented. by fickneſ: No N 

lady Qr4ney her f ber h. * 
never came to the tig ht of wed ne, -Tr 4 | 


ne, for M, though 700 50 7175 a 
. 15 ae 1737 e "x; its 0 di fad V avtag ! "20 
but jt is now reſtored, in wal Kit ion, to 4% 
exadnels of Ti, origin Nuss 0 5 few X 
the alterations 1725 the vel Zzib OG @f it 
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PREFACE: 


HE ingenious author of theſe papers be- 
ing not eaſily prevailed with to permit 
the publication of them, I am not at li- 
Herty to inform the reader any farther, than that 
they were writ by one, who had been many years 
of the church of Rome, but having been for ſome 
time diſſatisfied with ſeveral doctrines and practices 
in that church, had reſolv'd to examine, with great 
care, the grounds of that authority, on which they 
were received, by conſulting the beſt books on that 
ſubject on both fades, and by adviſing with men of 
the beſt judgments of both communions ; And 


chat theſe papers were the reſult of thoſe free and im- 


partial enquiries, deſigned only to impart the Au- 


thor's thoughts to a friend, without any intention 


of making them public, 474 1 
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and clearneſs of the reaſoning, and for the ſhortneſs 
of them ; many readers being encouraged to ſeck 
for information in pieces of this ſize, who have nei- 
-_ the mind nor the leiſure to go through large vo- 

They are, I think, writ with that judgment, and 
withal with that plainneſs, that they may be at all 
times uleful to thoſe of our own communion, that 
want to be fortified againſt the boid pretences to 
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infallibility to the church of Rome; and will, I hope, 
help to open the eyes of ſuch of the Romiſh Commu- 


mio, as are perſuaded, that thoſe, who deny that in- 


fallibility, take away all certainty of the Chriſtian 
religion, or of the authority of the Scriptures ; the 
grounds of thoſe pretences being the chief ſubject 


of theſe letters. 


le might have been expected, that the anſwer, writ 
by one of the Romiſb perſuaſion to the firſt letter, 
ſhould have been printed, with the reply ; and in- 
deed I wiſh that could have been done, for pre- 
venting all cavils and exceptions z but it ſeems it 


| was return'd (after the reply was writ) ___ the 
befo 


requeſt of the gentleman, that brought it, before any 
copy was taken of it. But, however, there is the leſs 
need of it, ſince I am perſuaded the full force of 
* is plainly and fairly ſet down in the 
reply. a | N 
7 need ſay no more concerning the author, or the 
performance. I pray God it may have the good 
effect, to excite all ſorts of perſons, of what perſua- 
fion ſoever, ſeriouſly and impartially to enquire in- 
to the grounds and reaſons of their religion, as this 
author has done ; for it is not only the moſt rati- 
onal method for finding out truth, but what is in- 
diſpenſably required of us by revelation z where we 


are enjoined to prove all things, in order to the hold 


ing faſt that which is good, 
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LETTERS: 
; Concerning a : ; | 
Guide in Controverſies. 
The Firſt L EKT TER 
To Mr. B. —7 a Romiſh Prieff, 


« 


Thank you for the favour of your books, which 
I I return, having read that concerning the 
Guide in Controverſies twice, with all the atten-. 
tion I am capable of, and with all the impartiality 
I could, under ſo ſtrong a bias, as all naturally have 
for that ſide, which they have deliberately and pub - 
lickly made their free choice. I was not indeed in- 
dlined to reſolve againſt doubting, though told it is a 
mortal ſin; for I am perſuaded nothing can be ſo, 
that is out ↄf our power, as not to doubt of a thing, 
which we ſee great reaſon to doubt of, ſurely 1s. 
However, that Maxim gives great prejudice againſt 
thoſe, who hold it, as the beft ſecurity of error, and 
the moſt effectual bar againſt the diſcovery of truth; 
for which a very different ay is requiſite, 
viz, A readineſs to ſubmit to the evidence of truth, 
\ 4 A 3 0 
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how oppoſite ſoever to all our preſent perſuaſions- 
And in this diſpoſition I have endeavoured to keep 
myſelf on that important enquiry, Whether the 
proofs of an infallible guide are ſufficiently full and 
clear to ſatisfy an unprejudiced mind; as I heartily 
wiſh to find them. In order to judge the better of 
my thoughts on this ſubject, give me leave, Sir, 
to repreſent to you freely, what I think is the ſum 
of pour author's arguments; what defect I obſerve 
in them; and what ſcems to me the only ground, 
on which the belief of an infallible guide can be eſ- 
tabliſh'd, I begin the laſt, by laying down this 
poſition : 5 9 — 


That there can be no reaſon to aſcribe infallibi- 
lity to any man, or aſſembly of men, but an ex- 
preſs divine promiſe; and that thoſe, to whom ſuch 
a grant is made, can neither limit, or extend, tranſ- 
fer or diſpoſe it, in any manner, or to any perſons; 
but it muſt be fixed in thoſe only, who are expreſly 

ſeparated and diſtinguiſhed by that promiſe. This 
being laid down, which I believe will be granted 
me, we are next to conſider with your author, what 
is the importance of thoſe places in Scripture, in 
which that promiſe is ſaid to be contained, and to 
whom they mult be RO « Our Saviour's pro- 

« miſes, be ſays, (all or moſt of them) are made 
« to the guides of the church, and therefore to the 
c church as a guide*;” a conſequence, which ſhall 
be farther conſidered by and by. But here I muſt 
' obſerye, That ſeveral of them ſeem evidently limit- 

ed to the apoſtles, as thoſe, in which are joined the 
promiſe of guiding them into all truth, and that of 


being them things to come: From which I ſee no 


more reaſon tointer a ſucceſſion of infallibility, than 
a ſucceſſion of prophecy ; but both ſeem equally to 
belong to that extraordinary inſpiration, which was 


d ehe . 13. 
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neceſſary for the firſt promulgators of the Goſpel. It 
it is thought neceſſary to extend thoſe other pro- 
miſes farther, of our Saviour's being with them to 
the end of the world“, and of the ſpirit's abiding 
with them fer ever, (tho' theſe expreſſions are fre- 
quently uſed in Scripture, when they cannot be 
taken in their full extent, as no doubt you know 
but) to whom ſoever they may be extended, they 
are far from importing Infallibility, as may be ſeen 
in ſeveral places, where they are uſed for thoſe or- 
dinary aſſiftances, and protections, which God has 
promiſed to all his people; every good Chriſtian 
may hope and pray that God will be with them for 
ever. As for that injunction, Tell the church*, &c, 
I cannot but wonder to find it always urged on this 
ſubject, for I think nothing can be plainer, than that 
it does not at all belong to it, when the whole 
ſcope of the diſcourſe is taken together from the 
15th verſe, If thy brother treſpaſs againſt thee, 8&c, 
Our Saviour is plainly ſpeaking of private differ- 
ences among Chriſtians, which he would have them 
firſt endeavour to make up between "themſelves z 
then to try the interpoſition of friends; and laſtly, 
to refer the matter to the whole body; and if any 
one was not to be gained by ſuch amicable methods, 
he might be looked on, or uſed, as a heathen, 7. e. 
proſecuted in temporal courts. From which diſ- 
courſe if any authority of the church is to be in- 
ferred, it muſt be to decide civil controverſies, and 
private quarrels, The only text, I think, that con- 
rains an expreſs promiſe to the church is this, Ou 
this rock will I build my church, and the gates of hell 
ſhall not prevail againſt it ©, which ſeems not neceſ- 
farily to import more, than that no power ſhould 
ever be able to deſtroy Chriſt's church; the word ren- 


dered prevail, ſignityi as I am told) an entire 
— , Sn ( ia) | 


« Matt. xxviii, 20. John xiv, 16. 4 Matt. xvil, 17, 
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8 Two Letters concerning. 
But ſuppoſing that text to mean, that the church 


ſhould never fall into any error, (which ſure is very 
darkly expreſſed in it) ſince this cannot be univer- 


ſally extended, as is owned by all, but that great 


numbers may and have erred; I am till to ſearch for 


* 


I may adhere to as a guide infallible ; and for this 
Chriſt has certainly given us a rule, if your author's 
concluſion is true, that moſt of the promiſes being 


ſome direction, whom in wy diviſion of the church 


made to the guides of the church'; therefore to the 
church as a guide; for without ſuch a rule, this can 


be no rule to us, when thoſe guides are divided 
among themſelves. | 


And on this occaſion, he ſays, * * It ſeems alſo 


« evident, that Chriſtians, in ſuch diſſenting of go- 
« vernors, may not ſafely follow, which they pleaſe, 
«or judge to be in their doctrine the rightell for 
« ſo they judge of their judges. But that ſome 


« rule there is, to whom in ſuch caſe they are to 


« adhere ; it being as neceſſary for the ſame divine 
% providence to leave ſome means, by which to know 
« our guide, as to give us one,” Thus he. And 


this indeed is evidently neceſſary, if the other part 


is true, That Chriſtians may not judge for them- 
ſelves in ſuch gon 77 over nors. But where 
is this rule to found ? is is what we are in 
ſearch of ; but of this the Scriptures are entirely ſi- 
lent, Sire not the leaſt hint of any perſon, or num- 
ber of perſons, whom, in caſe of diviſions, all Chri- 
ſtrians are obliged to follow : but your author tells 
us, That this rule by tradition has been, and, in 
«« reaſon, can. be no other, but this, that in judges 


e eccleſiaſtica] ſubordinate (whether perſons or coun- 
« cils) diſſenting, men ought to adhere to the ſu- 

* perior; in * 

major, not to the minor part. b.“ 


s equal diſſenting, to adhere to 
Allowing this to have been by tradition the only 
Page 1. 8 Page 100. bid. 
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rule, as I doubt not that it may in reaſon be tlie beſt, 
that any body of men can fix on for the maintaining 
of peace and order; yet if this is not a divine in- 
ſtitution, what reaſon can aſſure me, that in all diſ- 
ſentions of the church, the ſuperior in dignity or 
number muſt be in the right? which is far from be · 
ing true of any other body of men. But that this 
rule is of divine inſtitution, I find no be eee, of 
a proof, and methinks that aſſertion of your author 
ſeems to ſuppoſe the contrary, viz. That in reaſon 
there can be no other. Could he have ſhewn us, that 
in fact this rule was given us by God, no body 
would have doubted the reaſonableneſs of it; but 
by this he cannot mean, that God could not in reaſon 
have given us any other: For who can deny, that 
if he had been pleaſed to diſtinguiſh any determin- 
ed ſucceſſion of men, how few, or of what dig- 
| nity ſoever, by a promiſe of infallibility, it would 
have been a very good rule for us to adhere to him 
or them; even againſt the whole world: What then 
can he mean, but that this is the only rule, that 
human reaſon can fix on; an argument, which can 
amount to no more than a fitneſs'or neceſſity of ſub- 
mitting to ſuperiors, or the majority of a council, 
for the ſecurity of order and union (which are in- 
deed very valuable things, and not lightly to be 
thrown off:) But a ſubmiſſion to them can be no 
infallible ſecurity from error; and therefore we can- 
not be abſolutely in all things obliged to ſuch ſub- 
miſſion, without an expreſs divine promiſe, that 
thoſe paſtors, who are ſuperior in dignity, or the 
majority of thoſe, who ſhall happen a, aſſembled 
in a council, ſhall never err. But to ſuch a divine 
promiſe I find no pretence, nor to any direction 
rom Chriſt or his apoſtles, whom to follow as a 
guide in caſe of pres noma The promiſes in Scrip- 
ture are by no ſide carried farther than to collect 
from them, that the whole church, or all the 
guides of the church, ſhall never fall into error: 
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But ſince thoſe, who ſhall not err, are not diſtin- 
guiſhed, to us, from thoſe, who may, ſhould we not 


conclude, contrary to your author, that therefore 


thoſe promiſes to the guides of the church are not 
meant to the church as a guide ? For methinks, his 
concluſion [That they are ſo meant, ] is very well 
confuted by himſelf, where he ſays, He that ap- 


points us to follow a guide — and then leaves 


« us no way (when our guide conſiſts of many per- 
« ſons — and when two ies of them contra- 
« dit one another) — to know which of them is 
to be our guide, it is all one, as if he left us no 
« guide.“ From which this reaſoning cloſely fol- 
lowsz but God has given us no direction how to 
know our guide; ergo, he has (or it is all one as 
if he had) given us no guide. Nor does your au- 
thor here, or elſewhere, offer to ſhew, that God has 
iven us any rule, by which to know this guide 
t here from a conceſſion of ſome Proteſtants, that 
there ſhall be always ſome paſtors of. the church 
unerring, he argues, That theſe (unleſs allowed to be 


the ſuperior or major part) can be of no uſe as a guide 


to the whole, which no Proteſtants maintain them 
to be; all affirm, that there is no infallible guide but 
the Scripture, Yet, as if it were granted, that thoſe 
ee Fe were to be a known appointed 
guide, he concludes, that his muſt be the rule by 
which to know this guide; but gives us no berter 
roof, that this is our rule, than in the other place, 
lends us to human reaſon and probabilities; for it 
is more likely, ſays he, That a icular perſon 
« ſhould err than a ſynod; and a ſmaller ſynod 
« than a more general; and ſo too of perſons ſubor- 
« dinate, that thoſe elected and advanced to higher 
« places of judicature, ſhould be both perſons of 
« greater knowledge and merit; and, according to 
« to the neceſſity of their place, divinely more aſ- 
* ſiſted *.” Not to urge, that this has been far 
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otherwiſe in fact, (as it is too ſure, that ſeveral of 
thoſe advanced to the higheſt rank in the church 
have been very ill, and very 22 men) let it be 
as likely as he pleaſes, how far does this fall ſhort 
of that ſecurity, which we look for in a guide infal- 
lible, by an expreſs divine promile ? „ 
But why elſe (continues he) ſuch a ſubordina· 
« tion and appeal from lower to higher courts, un- 
« leſs theſe be of the two the lefs liable to error, 
* both from human and divine help?“ To which I 
anſwer, That nobody denies, that the church might 
caſt itſelf into ſuch a model for very good ends, re- 
Jating to order and diſcipline ; but how infallibility 
can be inferred from thence, I do not ſee : For farſt, 
I cannot find, that thoſe ſubordinations, upon which 
ſuch appeals are founded, are ſo much as pre- 
tended. to be of divine or apoſtolical inſtitution 2 
that of inferior clergy to their biſhop is ;) but for 
thoſe other, of biſhops to their metropolitan, and 
of metropolitans to patriarchs, they ſeem diſtinc- 
tions merely flowing trom the former diſpoſition of 
the Roman empire, and the temporal dignity of 
cities; as new privileges were given to the biſhop 
of Conſtantinople, upon that city's being made the 
ſeat of the empire. But ſecondly, if theſe ſubordi- 
nations were all of divine inſtitution, and allowing 
the higher of the two the leſs liable to error, how 
does that, or the conſtant practice in the church, of 
appealing accordingly from lower to higher courts, 
any more prove the majority of a general council in- 
fallible (without an 2 promiſe for it) than the 
like conſtitution of other bodies proves the higheſt 
court of them to be infallible, or than it proves eve 
metropolitan, or every biſhop, to be ſo, becauſe al 
under their reſpective juriſdictions are obliged to 
them? But your ITE had told us before, That 
„this being the traditive rule of obedience, which 
has been always obſerved in the church, if our 
“ Saviour's promiſes of aſſiſtance import On (as 
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« ſbme- Proteſtants affirm) That there ſhall be al: 
« ways ſome clergy unerring, but how few, or of 
« what dignity they may be is uncertain ; then the 
people in following the ſuperior and the major 
part (the traditive rule) will thus be tied ſome- 
« times to obey thoſe of the clergy to whom Chriſt 
« denies ſuch aſſiſtance, and to diſobey thoſe, who 
«© have it®, Which is the ſum of his argument 
in that But therefore (ſay all Proteſtants) 
the people are not tied to this rule of obedience in 
all caſes : tis a human conſtitution ; and whenever 
any of thoſe, (tho* otherwiſe their lawful ſuperiors) 
depart from their ſole infallible rule, the Scrip- 
tures, the people are not obliged to follow them; 
for they muſt obey God rather than man. If he 
means, that the people are tied to this rule of obe- 
dience in all caſes by divine authority, it is that, of 
which we want a proof: if not, his concluſion will 
amount to no more, than that ſuch ſuperiors re- 
| writs an univerſal and abſolute ſubmiſſion to 

ir decrees, will thus ſometimes tie the people to 
ſubmit to error; which his adverſaries will eaſily 
grant him. | KS 

The only argument I find in your author for 
the divine authority of a general council, is this, 
« That the church governors, when ever afſem- 
« bled in council, do act by the ſelf ſame autho- 
« rity (received from our Lord, and by their 
e divine inſtitution) by which they act ſingly, in 
« their ſeveral charges : — What authority then, 
« and whence they had it ſingly, they have 
« united.” — And ſo much I believe not only Dr. 
Hammond, whom he quotes, but all of the church 
of England will own: but is this authority abſo- 
lute and unlimited, in matters of faith, or is it 
not? If it be, then every one will be obliged to 
obey their ſeveral biſhops, how much ſoever 
differ . ted, 
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as ſure it is not, ſince every ſingle biſhop may err 
(as is confeſs'd by all) and in ſuch caſe the 
cannot be bound to obey ; then neither is it ſo, 
when they are united, for they act b 4 
. 

t how high ſoe ver the authori i | 
high TE iz gs 
it help us in our ſearch whom to follow, when 
ho er divided among themſelves. The divine. 
authority we are enquiring for, is that of a pri- 
mate over many inferior biſhops, or of a majo-.. 
rity of them aver a leſſer number, with a pro- 
miſe that ſuch ſhall not err; and in caſe the great - 
er number of inferior biſhqps ſhould diſſent from 
their ſuperiors in dignity, on which fide the in- 
fallibility ſhould reſt, or to whom the people muſt 
adhere, But of ſuch a divine authority, promiſe, 
2 I do not find, that any proof is of- 
5 N 
e 
„of a majority diſſenting from their ſuperiors, 
though this nqt only may, but has happened. 
And if it is not determined which of them, in ſuch 
caſe, is the infallible guide, the people will be left 
uncertain whom to follow, or, according to their 
different opinions about it, may have a very diffe- 
ay . * l 4 | 
is it to be thought, a living infallible 
guide was deſigned us, and yet, that — ous 
Saviour, or his apoſtles ſhould ſay one word of any _ 
rule, how to know this = in caſe of diſſen- 
tions, nor give the leaſt direction how that body 
ſhould be conſtituted, which was to have ſo great a 
ivilege as infallibility ; either of what perſons it 
Id conſiſt, or what number of votes, or what 
acceptation ſhould be neceſſary to make its decrees 
N About all which ſo many obvious 
doubts may be raiſed, and theſe not the cavils of 
& captious enemy; for ſeveral councils are re; 


even 
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even by the church of Rome; and how can we cer. 
tainly know, that they had not a title to infallibi- 
ity, and a right to be obeyed, or that thoſe others 
may not as well be rejected, without ſome ſtated 
rules of what is ſufficient to give a council the 
authority of a general one, ſince none of them have 


been ſtrictly ſuch. 


But no direction being left us by Chriſt, or his 
apoſtles, about this ſo im t a matter, is it not 


reaſonable to conclude, their writings are the 
bonly rule they deſigned us, by which we are to 


(try the ſpirits) examine all doctrines, and as they 
agree or not to that rule, accordingly to receive, 


or reject them; which if it reſolve at Jaſt into every 


man's private judgment, is it not vain to urge ab- 
ſurdities or inconveniences from that? For without 


proving, that God has given us another determined 

ide, this is only arguing, that he ſhould have 
one ſomething, which he has not done. HE, 

But why is it thought ſo neceſſary for us to be 


more infallibly ſecured from Error, than from 


Sin ? which ſeems more oppoſite to the purity of 
God, and more prejudicial to mankind ; what ab- 
ſurdity is there in thinking, that God has left our 
underſtanding as free as our will? and if men had 
done ſo too, what inconvenience would have fol- 
lowed from it? Thoſe diviſions, that are now among 
Chriſtians, ſeem not the neceſſary 1 
ade 
the terms of communion ſtraiter than God has made 
the terms of ſalvation. Otherwiſe all Chriſtians, who 
„ in thoſe important truths, which are eſſentials 
t 
heart, 


he covenant of grace, might have been of one 
and of one communion, notwithſtanding 
their differences about other things; as we fee the 
Dominicans and Feſujts are, though the matter in 
diſpute between them ſeems of much greater con- 
ſequence, than many of thoſe things, for which 
churches are unhappily divided from one * 5 
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From which may I not conclude, that thoſe difor+ 
ders (for the prevention of which, an infallible de- 
terminer of all controverſies is urged as neceſſary) 
are ſo far from being the effects of mens judging 
for themſelves, that they manifeſtly proceed from 
their not being left at 7 Ban to do ſo, as the Do- 
minicans and Jeſuits are, in the conteſt between 
them; and that therefore if God has not required, 
that all controvertible matters ſhould be determined 
he has left us a more effectual way to peace and 
union, viz. By bearing with one another in ſuch 
things; than he had done by appointing ſuch an 
undetermined judge of them, as about whom the 
greateſt controverſy may be raiſed. _ 

If it is urged, that thus many errors will get 
into the church, which is contrary to our Saviour's 
promiſes ; I aſk, how it can be proved more in- 
conſiſtent with the promiſe, that the gates of hell 
ſhall not 9 * againſt the church, that ſome er- 

rors ſhould be in it, or that the greateſt part of it 
ſhould err ; than that many fins ſhould ſo widely 
3 it, as we ſee they do? Or, how can it 

ſaid, that the gates of hell prevail againſt the 
church, whilſt it retains all truths neceſſary to ſal- 
vation; For though with them there ſhould be a 
mixture even of dangerous errors, whilſt faith in 
Chriſt, and repentance for the remiſſion of ſins, 
are maintained, they will prove as it were antidotes 
. againſt the malignity of them. For if men ſincerely 
endeavour to know the truth, and aſk pardon for 


all their involuntary miſtakes ; what reaſon is there 


to doubt, that David's proyer will be accepted for 
ſuch errors, as well as for the ſins, which without 
| our own fault we are ignorant of? (Ob cleanſe thou 
nme from all 1 | 

This, Sir, ſeems to mie no irrational ſcheme of 
religion: but whatever objections may be urged 
againſt it, they can be of no force, if God has 
- 1 


biven 
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given us no other. If men will abuſe their liberty 

of ſearching in the Scriptures whether theſe things 
are ſo, every one muſt account for himſelf at his 
own peril. But what greater ſafety: can have 
by ſubmitting to the decrees of a council, though 
ſeeming to them contrary to the word of God, 
when have no command from him for ſuch a 
ſubmiſſion, than they have in following ſome few 
paſtors, who, they think, adhere more cloſely to 

their confeſſed rule, the Scriptures ? 
Much rather, indeed moſt gladly would I ſub- 


mit to an infallible interpreter of God's appointing, 


if ſuch a one I could find; but I muſt conclude 
with my firſt poſition, which is the ground I have 
all along eded on, That there can be no rea- 
ſon to aſcribe infallibility to any man or aſſembly 
of men, but an * divine promiſe, &c. If, Sir, 
you can ſhew me either, that this poſition is falſe, 
or admitting it true, can prove, that our Saviour 
has given us any promiſe or direction where that 
infallibility, which is ſaid to be in the diffuſive body 
of the church, ſhall be found in caſe of diviſions; 
it will extremely rejoice me to ſee it plainly done: 
but I have found nothing like it in your author, 
Tis true, I have not in this paper examined every 
particular in his book, or gone through it metho- 
dically, being loth to give you ſo tedious a trou- 
ble ; nor was it needful to my purpoſe, which is 
not to anſwer him. But I have, to the beſt of ns | 
underſtanding, taken the ſtrength of all his direct 
arguments for an infallible guide, and am much 
miſtaken, if any of his arguments amount to more 
than a fitneſs, or ſuch a neceſſity of ſubmitting to 
ſuperiors, as reſpects order; or, on the other hand, 
abſurdities, or rather inconveniencies in mens be- 
ing left to judge for themſelves : both which I 


duced to this ſearch by the ſame unprejudiced * 


. 8 


have conſidered in theſe lines. And as I am in- 
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of truth, that brought me firſt to you, I hope you 
| will receive und er this with the Hints WON" 
ſcenſion and charity iK reed, ou then had for me, who am. 
and ever ſhall be, wi | 


STR, | 


| na. ——_—__ > 6 — - - 
a - 7 —” ” 7 * : 
* 


The Second Letter, 


To Mr. H, who bad . 
to the foregoing Letter from a Stranger i 
the Autor. | | f 8 


n 


Am ſorry Mr. Bos inifpoltion hindered: 
r. from anſwering my letter, and thank you 
pains you were at in getting another to do 

it. Ne e eee urged in the 
e > . me, which are enlarged on in 


and frequently reſumed, may 
| bs nary. to two propoſitions; bs which my re- 


. Wm mm 


The 7 Thac my | objections againſt a living 
equally overthrow the infallibility of - 


infallible gu 
Crier add: f hich is he ſubjedt of the ſefions 
marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 


ä Beide . 2 2 Proteſtants (the church of 
Ns in particu wing not only the un- 
« controverted, but ny ps controverted books of 
* Scripture, on the infallible bing the 

Yor. 6: B church; 
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church; and the deciſions of the four firſt gene⸗ 
« ral councils, as the deciſions of the Holy Ghoſt 
they mult own, that there was a living infallible 
« guide after the deceaſe of the apoſtles. And if 
6 there was ſuch a guide for five hundred years, there 
is no imaginable ground to affirm, that it was not 
* to continue for ever ; nor any reaſon, whilſt they 
% own that the church is infallible in her deciſions 
„ concerning Scripture, to dehy, that ſhe is ſo in 
« other things.” Part of which is urged in the 
ſection marked 7; and the whole is variouſly in- 
ſiſted on in ſeveral other places. 8 
Now to all, that is ſaid on this laſt head, I need 
only give this ſhort anſwer; that it proceeds upon 
a wrong ſuppoſition, and therefore the argument 
huilt on it falls to the ground, having no foun- 
dation. But the gentleman obſerves, that I was aware 
of that inference, viz. That there is an good reaſon 
to believe ſucceeding councils infallible as the four firſt ; 
and therefore, he ſays, I urged, that no council yet 
bas been ſirittly a general one. What this (which 
was ſaid on a very different occaſion, which he 
takes no notice of) could have been to the purpoſe 
of avoiding his inference, I cannot imagine; but 
he may be aſſured I was not aware of an Inference, 
Which I knew he had no ground for. Proteſtants 
do not receive the Scriptures from the church as 
an infallible authority, nor the deciſlons of the four 
firſt councils, as the deciſions of the Holy Ghoſt : they 
reverence thoſe councils, for the ſake of their doc- 
trine, which they find deducible from the Scrip- 
tures ; but do not believe the doctrine, on the au- 
- thority of the conncils, according to what the church 
of England declares in her 21/t Article, That ge- 
« neral councils may and have erred in things per- 
« taining to God and that things ordained by 
% them as neceſſary to ſalvation, have neither / 
+ ſtrength nor authority, unleſs it may be declared, 
* that they are taken trom the Scriptures,” And 
| oP 
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as for the Scri they are believed to be writ- 
ten by inſpired men. — teſtimom of the church, 
not as a body extraordinarily aſſiſted by the Holy 
Ghoſt, but as they are vaſt companies of men, w 
in a continued ſucceſſion of many ages have hand- 
ed them down to us, as 1 — —.— — —_ 
whoſe names they bear; it bei 
ble, that thoſe, to whom they ens. þ — del iver- 
ed, could have received and 4 believed them, if they 
had not known the great matters of fact contained 
and appealed to in them to be true; which facts 
ſufficiently proved their authors to be inſpired 7 
And as little is it poſſible, that their ſucceſſors could 
pied corru pri rang eel oy havds, 

8 and di into mary” 
in all es of Clift : 
or the ies books, belcher are they 
. on the authority of any judgment or ſen- 
tence paſſed on them, but on the ſame moral ar- 
guments, on which the councils judged them to be 
canonical, as their being mentioned for ſuch by 
the earlieſt Chriſtian writers (which the book of 
Revelations in particular is) the number of hands, 
in which they were; and the conformity of their 
doctrine with thoſe books, which had never been 
_ queſtioned, but were conſtantly quoted and ap- 
pealed to on both ſides, in all the diſputes, that 
among Chriſtians about other things. 
n theſe + Soni Proteſtants think they are ſuf- 
| fdenth, if not el. certain of the infallible au- 
thority of the PAT 

And that they — abit be fuſiciently certain; 
that they ought to ſubmit to an authority as infal- 
vn Fad a entleman muſt „„ 
have the tes bel authority of the 
church as infallible, or the 2 on the authority 
of the Scriptures; for one of them muſt be received 
on a moral certainty, unleſs he will argue in a cir- 
_ proving both TRY" each 138 he 2 

W 
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will prove neither. This then, I doubt not, he will 
t me, that the grounds, on which Proteſtants 
ieve the Scriptures, may give a ſufficient cer- 
tainty, that we ought to ſubmit to an authority as 
infallible. | DIO 
And now I ſuppoſe the gentleman will think he 
has me at great advantage, and that, to be conſiſt- 
ent with myſelf, I muſt retract my poſition, viz. 
That there can be no reaſon to alcribe infallibility 
to any man, or aſſembly of men, but an expreſs divine 
promiſe, c. The queſtion then is, whether the 
_ are Shes 3 7 to e e 
opoſition, vi. That my objettions againſt a 
living infallible guide, equally overthrow the autho- 
rity of Scripture my A propoſition, which if he 
had made good, I ſhould be extremely ſorry for 
it, becauſe there is this unhappineſs in it, that in- 
ſtead of proving the authority of the church, it 
would only prove, that the authority of church 
and Scripture are equally uncertain ; a fort of argu- 
ments, which I wiſh none would make uſe of, but 
thoſe who de/ign to overthrow Chriſtianity itſelf ; 
which I would by no means ſuppoſe to be the 
gentleman's aim, notwithſtanding his hard inſinua- 
tions of me. But let any one judge, whether his 
reaſoning or mine zends moſt to that conſequence. 
In examining the arguments for a living infal- 
lible | (a point denied by the greater number of 
Chriſtians) I all along ſuppoſed the authority of the 
Scriptures as a common principle agreed on by 
them all; thinking that agreement a ſufficient foun- 
dation ſor the Chriſtian religion, whatever become 
of the point in diſpute. On the other hand, the 
gentleman being to maintain that diſputed point, 
the authority of the church, as an infallible guide, 
turns my objections againſt it, againſt the authority 
ot the Scriptures ; and then, inſtead of ſhewing the 
weakneſs of thoſe objections, he only hopes I will 
grant. they prove too much, but is ſo far from 
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ſhewing that they do ſo, that all the reſt of his 
diſcourſe is founded on a ſuppoſition, that thoſe ar- 
guments are good againſt the | Scriptures, that their 
authority muſt be dubious, unleſs they are believed 
on the infallible authority of the church: And if ſo, 
will not the authority of the church (which is de- 
nied by the greater part of Chriſtians) be at leaſt as 
dubious as that of the Scriptures, far want of  ano- 
ther infallible authority to ſupport our belief of it? 
And ſo adieu both the. church of Rome's, and the 
Chriſtian rule of faith. Yet do I not uncharitably_ 
cenſure him of deſigning this conſequence, obvious 
as it is; but there was no way to avoid is, but one 
of theſe two, either by ſhewing, that my argu» 
ments, as retorted by him, were not good againſt 
the Scriptures, but that we might have ſufficient 
certainty of their OY Ine the church, 
were not infallible; which been too dangerous 
a conceſſion (though from thence he had urged, 
that we might be ly certain of the church's 
e on the ſame grounds) for this wopld 
have wholly taken off the force of his main argu- 
ment, for our receiving all the deciſions of the 
church as infallible, viz. becauſe we 'muſt receive 
her deciſions of Scripture as ſuch. But, what is 
worſe, if he could not have produced a tradition 
equally clear and univerſal, for a kving infallible 
guide, as for the inſpiration of Scripture, the au- 
thority of this guide would again have been referred 
to a trial by Scripture; and ſo we had been where 
we were, and all my arguments might ſtil} have 
been ſtrong enough againſt ſuch a guide, however 
weak (as indeed they are) againſt the Scriptures. 
If therefore he would not make this conceſſion, - 
that we may have a ſufficient ' certainty of the di- 
vine authority of the Scriptures, without Ong 
the church infallible, the only other means he 
to avoid the conſequence of taking away all cer- 
tainty, both of church and Scripture, was to give a 

CO | B 3 | plain 
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plain reaſon, why the doctrine of an infallible guids 
was more of certainty, and o bein con- 
veyed through a courſe of many ages clearly and 
unalterably, than the books of Scripture ; or to af- 
Firm, that in fact it had been ſo; a propoſition, + 
which he would have found very difficult to main- 

tain. - But on that ſuppoſition his whole diſcourſe 
muſt be founded ; for ſince he plainly denies, that 
we can be certain of the divine authority of the 
Scriptures, unleſs the church is infallible (accuſing 
me of having made their authority dubious by at- 
tacking her infallibility) he muſt then fu that 
we may be more certain, by tradition of the divine 
authority of the church, than we can be of the 
Scriptures; unleſs, as I ſaid, he will take away all 
2 of either, and ſo overthrow Chriſtianity. 

This then is the right ſtate of the queſtion be- 
tween us, Whether the infallibility of the church, as 
now taught by the church of Rome, or the divine au- 
#bority of the books of Scripture, bas been conveyed to 
us by the moſt clear and univerſal tradition? And, 
on the reſolution of this, muſt ſtand or fall the 


fallible guide, or of his objection, viz. That they 
_— overthrow the authority of Scripture. For 
if the Scriptures have come down to us by ſo clear 
and uninterrupted a tradition, as is ſufficient to 
give us a certainty of their authority, then my ar- 
guments cannot be turned -againſt them: but if, 

on the other hand, the doctrine of the infallibility 
of the church, as a guide, was not capable of be- 
ing, or has not been, conveyed to us, by ſuch a 
tradition, as can give us a certainty, then there is 
all reaſon to require a plain proof of it from the 
written infallible word of God z and ſo my argu- 
ments will ſtand good againſt a living guide, though 
not againſt the Scriptures, unleſs it muſt follow, 
that if we cannot be certain of ſome one thing with- 


truth of my poſition, and arguments againſt an in- 
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cut a divine revelation, that therefore we 5 Omer 
be certain of another, or of a 1 ca 


velation; which, I ſuppoſe, | leman w 
not have me take for a good hs pros and, 
aſſure him, I did nat take jt for a principle. 
But the ground, on which J went, was ing 
that, in which, he ſays, the cayil lies, viz. That Tray 
dition is no 2 proof of tha .infallibility of #he 
eburch, i, e. of that ue which ſtocd to the 27 
of the f of the apoſtles ;, or rather that we hav 
pots ſufficient tradition of it; and therefore 1 — 
, ther after he had cured my a ments 
e 8 : Scripeyre m_—_ I obſerved, = 
ſo applied, 2 would have 
them to on cavils 2 living 
by producing a better, or, if that were too a 
taſk, as good a tradition, for the infallibility of 
that part of the church, which adheres to * Pe- 
2 ſucceſſor, as we have for the 


authority of the 
But inſtead * 1 b, the 


tant — of authority py — —— and 


che ſybmiſſion of the faithful to them; all which 
J had eri by enquiring, how ſuch ſubordi- 
nations (even ſuppoſing them of divine inſtitution) 
and ſuch exerciſe of authority accordingly, would 
7 He more prove he ſuperior in number of dignity 
allible, chan the like conſtitution of other — 
proves them to be io, Of which he takes no no- 
tice, and only ſays, now that all this ſhould he 
7275 of divine inſtitution (though by the way, 
uppoſed, by no means 8 it) — 3 
ſubordination and ſubmiſſion, laid Ls 
| Cot: expreſs order ; if it do not infer, that "Tok, 
conform to it, ſhall not be miſled by it into error, I 
am to learn what can. And if this is a good an- 


ſuwer, I have learned what I did not know before, 


viz. That all ſovereign princes, nay, that all parents 
are au, for there is an obligation of ſubordi- 
'B 4 © nation 


nation and ſubmiſſion to them, laid upon 
dren and ſubjects, by God's expreſs order 
this do not infer, that thoſe, who conform to it, 
ſhall not be miſled by it into error, yet am I not 
to learn what can: A plain iſe from God, that 
ſuch ſuperiors ſhall be infallible in all their com- 
mands, would infallibly bear that inference ; but 
till he is pleaſed to give us ſuch a promiſe, they 
muſt (for ought I ſee) be contented, that we pay 
them abſolute obedience in all things, that fall un- 
der their juriſdiction. But if they will go beyond 
that, by commanding any thing contrary to the 
word or will of God, in that we muſt not 
them'; and conſequently we muſt have a liberty of 
Judging for ourſelves, w they do ſo or not. 
ny if this is ee = 96h rang 
governors (as I believe ev y 
that it is) why =p the ſame limitation as con- 
ſiſtent with our obligation of ne ſpiritual go- 
vernors ? No doubt, this liberty of judging for 
ourſelves may be abuſed in all t relations : 
wicked children and rebels, as well as Hereticks, 
may make this a pretence for throwing off their 
duty; but that does not make the rule leſs true, 
or hinder thoſe from being juſtified by it, who act 
W wx (he ſays) 7547 the argument 
cem t grant $) ai s 
for infallible chadth ori. prove, that it is fits 
that it is neceſſary, there ſhould be ſueh. From whence | 
he forms this fllogifm : Chriſt ſettled in his church, 
whatever was fit and neceſſary for its preſervation : 
but ſuch is (as is granted) an infallible authority : 
17 Cbriſt ſetilid an infallible authority in his church, 
I know not how the gentleman came ſo much to 
miſtake my meaning, for I do not find, that my 
words give him any occaſion for it. But if they had 
done ſo, in that one place, by ſome negligence or 
obſcurity in the expreſſion, methinks the principles, 
on which I argue all along, might have led him to 
| examine, 


* 
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examine, with a little more care, whether the words 
would not bear ſome other - ſenſe, Jeſs inconſiſtent 
with the reſt of my letter, But indeed the place, 
taken' by itſelf, would be very groſs nonſenſe, if ir 
were meant, as he underſtands it; juſt as much as if 
I had ſaid, it is neceſſary, that there ſhould be an 
infallible authority in the Church; but we cannot 
be ſecured from error by ſubmitting to it, unleſs 
that infallible authority is infallible. Now if the gen- 
tleman will believe I did not intend this profound 
reaſoning, he will find, that my words could have 
no other meaning, than, That thoſe arguments taken 
from the practice of the church, and from the rea- 
ſonableneſs of inferiors ſubmitting to ſuperiors, or 
the minor to the major part, prove only, that there 
ſhould be ſome government in the Church, but not 
that thoſe governors ſhould be infallible. For how 
_ elſe could I fay, that thoſe arguments might prove 
a fitneſs or neceſſity of ſubmitting to ſuperiors, for 
the ſecurity of order and union; yet ſuch ſubmiſ- 
ſion could be no ſecurity againſt error: and from 
' thence conclude, as I do, that therefore we cannot 
be abſolutely, in all things, obliged to ſuch ſubmiſ- 
ſion, deen, though order and union are very valu- 
able things, trutb muſt not be ſacrificed to them. 
And thus, if it muſt be concluded, that Chriſt has 
eſtabliſhed in his Church whatever I might think fit 
or neceſſary (not to its preſervation, for to that I 
have not granted, or ſo much as ſuppoſed, that any 
authority is neceſſary, but) for the ſecurity of order 
and union; all that can follow from what I have ſaid, 
will be, that Chriſt has eſtabliſhed ſome govern- 
ment in the Church: But, as I obſerved, that will no 
more prave, that our ſpiritual governors are infalli- 
ble, than that our natural or civil governors are ſo. 
Well then, fince ſuch inferences as theſe, are 
not likely to ſatisfy one, who would build on a di- 
vine promiſe of an infallible guide, with a rule given 


by Chriſt, or his apoſtles, how to know this guide 
"MM 


and ſaid y and Ae, By what rule 1 know, 
3 oftles, ſaid never a word of it : 
writ down in Scripture ? To 
— In 3 
be aſſured, viz The Scriptures 
— And if if he could give me as good 
ni — Id willing 2 —— 
gane would wi mit to it. me- 
_— the ſame Ev iſt, who aſſures us, That 
us did many things, which wore not written, when 
adds, bug + theſe are written that you _— *; 
to imply, that ſucceedi _—_ , if they 
certainty to on, i 
been written. ns, if the 
2 Eee ren ta wr ink, tha 
though the to write, we 
7g 


we might have 
-life, ron 2 5 ve writ for that 
end, nor did write all that was r to it; but 
chat this very point, of a rule how to know 
our guide, was one of the t , Which they omit- 
ted to write ; yet I hope 33 1 
pect an anſwer to his queſtion, How ſball I know, 
tat Chrift or bis Apoſtles ſaid not a word of it ? E 
one knows, that a negative ſufficiently proves itſelf; 
at leaſt it is the ſame. to us, „ eee 


chat a thing is, as if it were not. The queſtion | 
2 2 


fore is not, how I know, that they 4d not 
ſuch a rule; but how I can —— 
till that is proved, I may be —＋ to ſuppole 
they did not. 

nd now, if the gentleman thinks fit to maintain, 
That tradition is an expreſſive proof (as his words are) 
. of the infallibility of that part, which adhere (in caſe 
* ee to — of the chief of the Apoſ- 


3 ver. 31. 


——— 
Lode 


-will not 


tle; 
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Illes; let him conſider, that he muſt ſupport their 
' infallibility with the ſame moral arguments, on 
which Proteſtants believe the divine authority of the 
Scripturesz (though I might exact ſtronger from 
him, who ſuppoſes thoſe not ſufficient for our be- 
ptr ch Gt but to one, who ſecks the victory 
of truth „ arguments equally ſtrong will ſu-. 
EER 
the taſk, w an would engage 
him in, that he may the more eaſily judge, whether 
it can be ar not. VVV 
If then he would maintain, on moral grounds, 
the divine inſtitution of all che ſubordinations in 
the r agar of wp «6» from 
their exerciſing authority, with the ſubmiſſion of the 
faithful to their deciſions; he may be pleaſed to con- 
ſider, whether he can affirm, it is morally im- 
Ds that ſuch ſubordinations could ever have 
eſtabliſhed, if they had not been inſtituted by 
Chriſt, or his Apoſtles ; or, that when they were 
eſtabliſhed, it was impoſſible for the ſuperiors to 
extend their authority to things, in which they 
had none; or that their inferiors ſhould ſubmit to 
their deciſions, without believing them infallible. 
But if none of theſe things are morally impoſſible 
(which all the ſubordinations, thatare in any human 
ſociety, all the encroachments on the privileges of 
ſubjects, and all the exerciſe of authority in civil go- 
vernments, that have ever been ſubmitted toin the 
world, abundantly evince that they are not) then 
| ſuch exerciſe of authority, with the ſubmiſſion of 
inferiors, are not ſo good grounds for our beLeving 
the infallibility of ſuperiors, or their divine inſtitu- 
tion, as we have for the authority of the Scriptures. 
For no inſtance can be produced to conſute the 
aſſurance we have, from the nature of things, and 
of mankind, that the Scriptures could never have 
been received, as books written by inſpired men, 
it the firſt Chriſtians, to whom they were delivered, 
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had not known the great falls contained in them. to 
be true ; which facts ed, that their authors were 
divinely aſſiſted; farther, that it is morally im- 


poſſible, that books of fuch importance, which 
were ſo early diſperſed into all parts, and on which 


ſo many eyes were, in all corners of Chriſtendom, 
could been corrupted in = ſucceeding age; 
thoſe books being read amo Chriſtians, from 
the Apoſtles time, conſtantly appealed to in all 
their controverſies, and moſt of them having never 
been queſtioned to be written by thoſe, whoſe names 
they bear, but were owned as ſuch, even by the 
enemies of the religion they contain. e are 
grounds, on which all mankind are agreed, that we 
— ſufficiently certain of the Author, and the 
faithful conveyance of a book; but they are ſuch, as 
haps nothing, of any other nature whatſoever, 
$s capable of. However, if the gentleman would ap- 
ly them to a traditionary doctrine of the infallibi- 
Y 


ity of the church ; if he will ſay, That 'tis equally 
impoſſible, that this doctrine could ever have been 
received, unleſs it had been delivered by the Apof- 
tles; or, that being delivered by them, it is moral- 
ly impoſſible, that a doctrine of ſuch importance 
could be corrupted, miſunderſtood, or miſrepre- 
ſented, in any ſucceeding age : let him obſerve, 
firſt, that there is nothing in this doctrine, that an- 
ſwers to thoſe facts contained in the Scriptures, 


which ſerve fo well to aſſure us of their divine au- 
thority, being of ſuch a nature, as the firſt Chriſ- 


tians could not be miſtaken in, and which, by re- 


 ceiving theſe book, they atteſted to; an advantage, 
that no unwritten doctrine can pretend to, by which 
to prove itſelf of divine original. And next, let him 


conſider, how the doctrines of the Millennium, and 


that of the neceſſity of the Euchariſt for infants, 
came to be received as apoſtolical traditions, ſo ear- . 


ly and ſo generally as they were : how thoſe many 


traditions, by which the Jews made the * 4 
5 7 
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God. of none effef#®, were received among them 
as delivered by Moſes: And laſtly, how that moſt 
important doctrine, of the being of one Gop, truly 
delivered to our Fathers, was corru and loſt, in 
the polytheiſm and idolatry of the whole 
world ; tho', when men lived to ſee the third and 
fourth generation, there were far greater advantages 
2 for conveying an unwritten doctrine ſe- 
curely. | fo 
If then theſe general ſitions cannot be main- 
tained, to ſupport the Lockine of a living infallible 
guide; and he would venture the matter on this 
particular one, That in fact we have as clear, un- 
te interrupted, and univerſal a tradition of this doc- 
e trine, as we have of the authority of Scriptures: 
he may be pleas d to conſider vr, what evidence 
we can have of that, without thoſe general propol- = 
tions are? is, How wm can * N any 
thi en conv to us, through many ages, 
u , and e any alteration, unleſs hy ur 
affirm, that it is morally impoſſible it ſhould be 
otherwiſe. Next, 7 eat number ol 
Chriſtians, who own no ſuch tradition (as thoſe of 
the Greek Church, and of the more ſouthern and 
eaſtern parts, who yet do all give teſtimony to the 
_ Scriptures) will not be a great prejudice againſt 
ſuch an aſſertion, not to ſay a plain confutation of 
it. And laſtly, Whether the many different opi- 
nions about this infallible Guide, even among the 
aſſertors of it, as, Whether the Pope alone is infal- 
lible, or a Council without the Pope, or with him, 
or neither Pope, nor Council, but the Church diffu- 
ſive z and whether this is by a continued conveyance 
of tradition from one age to another (according to 
Mr. Serjcant and his diſciples). or by 4 perpetual 
aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt, as is more generally 
taught: Whether, I ſay, theſe various opinions of 
Mark vii, 13. 5 


„ 
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the infallible guide, are not proofs, That this doE- 


trine has no more come down to us by any clear; 
or certain, than it has by an univerſal tradition. 
And if on all theſe conſiderations it ſhould 1 

{I that we cannot have an 7 certainty of the 
nfallibility of the church, as of the Scriptures, by 

tradition; (as I doubt not to affirm, that there ne- 
ver was ſo clear, ſo uninterrupted a tradition for 
dny thing, as that which conveys the Scriptures to 
us z) then it will follow, that my arguments can- 
not juſtly be turned againſt the Scriptures, though 
they are good againſt a living infallible guide; which 
is what I was to ſhew, and conſequently that I h iN 
reaſon to require a plain proof of ſuch a guide, from 
the written word of Gop. 1 
aph, Not 


But we are exhorted, in the laſt 
fo forget what the Holy Ghoſt inſpired St. Paul to re- 
cord, to fland faſt, and bald the traditions we have 
been taught, whether by word of mouth, or writings 


8 z which text being often brought to prove, 


at the Scriptures are not our only rule of faith, I 

would not omit to conſider it in particular, and it 
may not be improper here, St. Paul charges the 
Theſſalonians, to bold what they bad been taught, ei- 
ther by word, or his epiſtle *, not by writings apoſto- 
tical, which ſeems artfully ſubſtituted, that St. 
Paul may be thought to include all that was writ- 
ten by the Apoſtles : from which text I ſee not that 
any thing can be proved, but that St. Pau! had 


taught the Theſſalonians ſome things, which were 


not in his Epifilt, as no doubt he taught them all 
the doctrine of Cbriſ, all that is contained in the 


_ Goſpels ; which he were certainly as much oblig- 
t 


ed to hold, when they received it from the Apo- 


ſtle's mouth, as if it had been written. But perhaps 


it will be urged, that St. Paul, in this chapter, is 
ſpeaking of traditions, which were never written, as 
of the hindrance of the coming of Antichriſt ; and 
* © 2 Theſſ. ii. 15. = 
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that therefore the exhortation in the text muſt not be- 
long only to ſuch traditions, as were afterwards writs" 
ten. To which I anſwer, That 75 this ar- 


obliged to hold ſome traditions, which were never 
writteh, particularly that CY Antichrift ; yet 
if they have not performed their duty therein f if 
not 5 they, but the whole Carbolick Chirch has 
ſuffered this /radition to be intirely loſt, ſo that to 
no churth in the world it can be ſaid at this day— 
Now you know what with-boldeth that be ſhould bt 
revea 4 oY Fly cat only 3 how much 
more faithfully raditions are kep _ | 
than by word + mouth; ſince Jars rs Mil t 
there was ſome hindrance of the coming of Anti- 
chrift, becauſe ſo much is written; but «what that 
hindrance was, we know not, becauſe it was 
not written. And fo of all the miracles, which 
our Saviour did, thoſe few only, which are 'writ- 
ten, are preſerved and believed; thoſe infinitely 
more, which St. John tells us he did, that were 
not written, are intirely forgot; and therefore, tho* 
the firſt Chriſtians, who ſaw and heard thoſe things, 
might be obliged to hold them, yet we cannot 
ſo, who have no poſſible means of knowing them. 
But ſince there was ſo great danger, as appears by 
the things mentioned in theſe texts, that what was 
truſted to oral tradition, ſhould be abſolutely loſt ; 3 
have we not great reaſon to conclude, that Gov in n 
his providence took care, that all that was neceſſar7 | 
to be believed; ſhould be plainly written ; and that 
among them, we ſhall find ſome direction to a living 
infallible guide A ſuch a guide was deſigned us) 
that we may believe, and that believing we may 
have life S „ 
Nothing then remains, but to examine What the 
entleman has ſaid againſt the ſenſe, in which L un- 
lerſtand thoſe texts of Scripture, which are uſually 


23 intelli 


ing miſled by theſe means, than thoſe, w 
their judgments to a church, that profeſſes to have 
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urged in this queſtion. But, I bat are we now 10 
do? Judging for myſelf, of the meaning of Scrip- 
ture, F 3 
it, ruling my rule, I confeſs I did think the uſe of 
a rule to be, that thoſe, to whom it is a rule, ſhould. 
„ Fhaer ach ings, as ought to agree 
with it, do ſo, or not; and I did not imagine, that 
it was a preſumption, to pretend to underſtand our 


rule, ſo far as is neceſſary to that end; or that un- 


derſtanding a rule, is ruling the rule ; which if it 


be, How can a rule be of any uſe to us ? That is, 


Indeed, How can it be a rule? But why is it, that 


vate perſons cannot underſtand ſuch things, as 
lain in the Scriptures? Were thoſe things 
unde the peop e, when our Saviour or his 
Apoſtles ſpoke them? If they were, could not 
the Evangeliſts write the ſame things, in words 
le, or in the ſame words, in which they 
were ſpoke ? If they could, what reaſon is there to 
doubt, that they would ? or, to think the ſame things 
are leſs intelligible, when they are written, than when 
they were ſpoken ?. Tis true, the Scriptures have 
been miſunderſtood, or rted, and that in matters 
of great importance : but this is no argument, that 
they are not plain in ſuch things; for thoſe, who have 
mille reted them, have not done it, by adhering 
to — and obvious ſenſe of them; but, either 
by expounding plain texts, in a different ſenſe from 
the moſt literal meaning of them, when there was 
nothing in the known nature of the thing, that re- 
quired it; or, by determining obſcure texts, to a 

certain. ſenſe, as agreed beſt with their prejudices, 
And s there are none more in dan 3 be- 
ubmit 


another rule beſides the Scriptures, by which they 
may rule this rule. However, all the miſtakes about 
the meaning of Scripture only ſhew the great dan- 


ger, of being too careleſs, too curious, or any way 
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biaſſed in ſtudying them; for as they muſt be very 
liable to err, Who will too curiouſly ſearch into 
things not plainly revealed, or who eſtabliſh arti- 
cles of faith on obſcure texts; ſo there is nothing 
ſo plain, that a mind ſtrongly prejudiced may not 
| N or a negligent perſon miſunderſtand. My 
etter, I preſume, does not need an infallible inter- 
preterz though the gentleman, for want of a little 
care, has miſtaken my meaning, in more places than 
I have mentioned, „„ 
But after all, whatever may be ſaid againſt judg- 
ing for ourſelves, How is it avoidable, in the queſ- 
tion we are upon ? I am enquiring for a living i#- 
fallible guide, and am told, that the Scriptures aſ- 
ſure me, there is ſuch a guide. I am Yer. lad of 
it, and deſire to ſee this in the Scriptures. — the 
texts are produced, I do not find, that they expreſs 
any ſuch matter. What then, ſays the gentleman, 
you muſt not judge for yourſelf, what the ſenſe is 
of thoſe texts. I then deſire him to tell me, how 
I ſhall know, whether they mean, that the Church 
is an infallible guide or not, if I muſt not judge of 
their meaning. To which I know not what anſwer. 
he can give me, but this, That I muſt underſtand 
them in the ſenſe, that the Church underſtands them 
in. But I 126 Lam ſearching in the Seriptures, 
whether the Church is an infallible interpreter of 
them or not. Muſt I then believe, that ſhe is an in- 
fallible interpreter, becauſe the Scriptures ſay ſoz 
and believe the Scriptures ſay ſo, becauſe ſhe is their. 
infallible Interpreter ? For my part, I know not how 
to get out of this circle, unleſs I may take the li- 
berry of judging for myſelf. And indeed, to what 
purpoſe are any arguments brought either from 
Scripture or tradition, for an infallible guide or 
how ſhould we be convinced by them; if we muſt” 
not judge for ourſelves what force they are of? Let 
us then take a review of thoſe texts of Scripture 1 
had mentioned, with his objections againſt the ſenſe, 
in which I underſtand them, | 
| Vol. I, 2 | The. 
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© The firſt I remarked on was that of St. John, 
which is always applied to the Church, and in which 
there is a plain promiſe of infallibility, to thoſe to 
whom it is fpoke, But I had obſerved, that there is 
no more reaſon to extend one part of the promiſe, 
viz. that the Spirit ſhould lead them into all truth, to 
the Succeſſors of the apoſtles, than the other, that 
He ſbould ſhew them things to come, which is not 
pretended to belong to them : and to this the gen- 
tleman did not think fit to give any anſwer. 
On the promiſes in St. Mattherw and St. Jobn, of 
our Saviour's 2 them to the end of the world, 
and the Spirit's abiding with them for ever, I had 
obſerved firſt, that ſuch expreſſions are frequently 
uſed in the Scriptures, when they muſt be taken in 
a reſtrained ſenſe, not to ſignify eternally, but per- 


2 , to the end of their lives, to whom t 


are ſpo To this he ſays nothing; but I added, 
that how far, or to whomſoever theſe words may 
be extended, a promiſe of being with any one, ſig- 
nified aſſiſtance and protection, but not infallibility ; 
and the reaſon I 4 for ſaying ſo, was, That that 


expreſſion is uſed in ſeyeral places of Scripture, for 


a promiſe of Gop's protection to his people. This, 
he ſays, is @ poor ſhift to evade the force of thoſe 


terms. Whereas I thought, that examining in what 


ſenſe an expreſſion, found in one text, is uſed in 
other places of Scripture, is ſo far from being a 


- ſhift to evade, that it is the beſt ſhift we can make, 


to find out the importance of any diſputed expreſ- 
ſion. But it ſeems, that what thoſe terms ſignify 
in other places, is not the rule of their meaning here, 


_ unleſs I can prove, that they do not ſignify ſome- 


_ elſe here, when CnrisT imploys them to ex- 
preſs his conſolatory promiſes to his ſorrowful 


church. This taſk of proving, that a thing is not 


ſaid, or what it does not mean, the gentleman is fre- 
quently putting me upon: But I hope he will think 


John xvi. 12 See Deut. xv. 17. Epiſt. to Philem. 
2 me 
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me a little more reaſonable, if I rather require of 
him to prove, that thoſe terms do ſignify ſomething 
l * for — . is done, _— — w 
other places will be a very good rule to judge b. 
of their meaning here, 3 lore to — 
Chriſt's conſolatory promiſes to his afflicted Church. 
For why, I pray, can nothing but a promiſe of in- 
fallibility comfort her? Are not God's promiſes of 
aſſiſtance and protection ſufficiently conſolatory to 
her? If he thinks ſo, I ſhould be tempted to deſire- 
à proof from him; that they ore not: but, I hope, 
he has higher thoughts of ſuch divine favours, than 
to attempt that, or to need any proof from mi 
that they are. If then a promiſe of Gob's aſ- 
ſiſtance and protection may be a conſolatory pro- 
miſe to his ſorrowful Church; and that thoſe ex- 
reſſions of Goy's being with any one, of his never 
aving, or forfaking them, do in other places ſig- 
nify his providence in aſſiſting and protecting them, 
but not infallibility (tho' they may _— here a 
more than ordinary providence ; for F did not in- 
tend that word in ſo ſtrict a ſenſe, as he ſeems to 
take it) what reaſon is there to think, they have 
a different ſignification here, when Chriſt employs 
them to comfort his ſorrowful Church? Is there not 
rather all reaſon to think they have not, unleſs, as 
I ſaid, it be 1 proved, that they muſt ſignify” 
ſomething elſe here? ws e 
On that expreſſion in St. Matthew', Tell the Church, 
he ſays, I am too bold in affirming, that it is meant + 
of private differences in civil matters; and that bea- 
then and publican fignify no more than a man ſued at 
be King's-Bench. As to that part, Let bim be to 
_ thee as a heathen, or a publican,' I was the leſs exact 
in expreſſing my thoughts of it, becauſe my ſub- 
ject only required me to obſerve, what kind of 
matters our Saviour there enjoins them to refer to 
the Church. But when 1 ſaid, that thoſe, who re- 


' Matt, xviii 17, 
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ſuppoſing, as he does, that our Saviour did not 
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fuſed to ſubmit their differences to the judgment of | 
the Church, might be A ages in temporal 
courts, I did not mean, that heathen and publican 
ſignified no more than a man ſued at the King's- 
Bench; but on the contrary, that the reaſon, why 
he might be ſo proſecuted, was, becauſe he was to 
bel on as a very ill, and incorrigible man, 
(ſuch as the cus thought the Heat bens and Publi- 
cans were) and no longer to be conſidered as a mem- 
ber of the Churen. 
But as to the matters, which our Saviour com- 


mands them to refer to the Church, whatever the 


leman thinks he means, I would appeal even to 
imſelf, whether our Saviour's words, If thy bro- 
ther treſpaſs againſt thee, are not uſually ſpoken of 
_ . one man to as; owe in E 
or reputation: And it they are ſo, 

2 any indifferent perſon judge, whether there is 
moſt boldneſs in affirming, as I do, that our Saviour 
meant what he ſaid, and meant nothing elſe ; or in 


f 


mean what he did ſay. But it may be again 
required of me to prove, 2 words here do 
not mean ſomething elſe, than they uſed to ſignify 
in other places; a taſk I deſire to be excuſed from. 
However, though it is more than neceſſary, I will 
offer at ſomething like a proof, that our Saviour 
did intend what he did ſay, z. e. that private differ- 


' ences ſhould be referred to the judgment of the 


Church, or that aſſembly of Chriſtians, which the 


contending perſons were members of, For why elſe 


does St. Paul ſo ſeverely blame the, Corinthians, for 
going to Law before the unjuſt, and not before thr 


| Saints. And y 6. But brother goeth to Law with 


brother, and that before the unbelievers". I ſuppoſe 


it will not be ſaid, that it was about matters of 
Faith, that St. Paul reproves them for going be- 


fore the unbelievers: And whether it was on the ac- 


viCw hi. 


count 
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count of any infallible authority in the Church, 
that he would have them ſubmit their differences 
to the judgment of the Saints, or only for fear of 
giving ſcandal to unbelievers, let the whole diſcourſe 

rmine, icularly obſerving the 3 verſe, 7s 
it ſo, that there is not one wiſe man among you ? No 
not one, that fhall be able to judge between bis bre- 
thren? Andy 7, Now therefore there is utterly a 
fault among you, becauſe ye go to law one with an- 
other. Why do ye not rather take wrong ? Why do you 
not rather ſuffer yourſelves to be defrauded ? It ſeems 
then St. Paul would have them bring their cauſes 
before the Saints, (Tell the Church) not becauſe they 
could not judge amiſs, but becauſe it was better 
to ſubmit to the deciſion of any one, though leaſt 
eſteemed in the Church, as verſe 4. or to take 
wrong, than to give ſcandal by their quarrels, to 
thoſe that were without. And why our Saviour's 
words, which ſeem ſo plainly to expreſs the ſame 
thing, muſt be underſtood in another ſenſe, I ſee 
no reaſon but to ſerve an hypotheſis. 
I come now to the laſt text I had conſidered, 
which is the firſt taken notice of in the anſwer, viz. 
Chriſt's iſe to his Church, That' the gates of 
Hell not prevail againſt ber. And here the 


gentleman deſires it ſhould be obſerved, how I cavil 


at the oi apa which he ſays I like not, and 
aſſigns a reaſon why I don't like it, becauſe, ſays 
he, « ** „ 
6 ailed upon the powers , then it 
« þ clogs error (a lit power) ſhall not prevail 
% againſt her, which is the ſame thing, as that ſhe 
« ſhall not fall into error.” To this I anſwer, firſt, 
That I did not intend to cavil at the word, by fay- 
ing, that in the original it ſignified an entire vic 
tory, but only to expreſs what I underſtoad by it. 
And next, that if I had done fo, it would have 
been upon ſome better reaſon than to avoid the 
conſequences or it; for I aſſure him, I have no 
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more laid it down for a principle, That the Churgh 
is not infallible, than I would have others do, that 
ſhe is infallible, But I began my ſearch with a full 
perſuaſion, that my eternal ſalvation depended on 
my judging with ſincerity of the arguments on bath 
Gdes, eſpecially of thoſe, which are urged from the 
Holy Scriptyres. But whether the gentleman will 
believe this, or not, he might have ſeen by my 
reaſoning on this text, towards the end of my 
letter, that I needed not to cavil at the word pre- 
vail, for fear of the conſequence he draws from it; 
for it is there very plain, that I do not allow that 
conſequence. So far am I from taking errors pre- 
vailing againſt the church to be the ſame thing 
with her falling into error, that I have there ſup- 
poſed, that dangerous errors may be in the Church, 
whilſt ſhe retains all truths neceſſary to Salvation; and 
then I enquire, how, whilſt ſhe retains all ſuch 
truths (tho" with a mixture of many errors) the 
ape of Hell (ſuppoſing that to mean error) can 

ſaid to prevail againſt ber. So that I could not 
cavil at the term, prevail, to avoid a conſequence 
which I did not, nor do yet ſee; and if he had a 
mind to convince me of it, he ſhould not have 
thought it ſufficient barely to affirm, what I had de- 
fired a proof of, viz, That if ever any error ſhould 
be received in the Church, the gates of Hell would 
prevail againſt her. Tis plain indeed, as he ſays in 
another place, That if ever (be ſhould make ſhipwreck 
9 faith, ſhe ceaſes to be @ Church; but it is not 
© plain, that every error is a ſhipwreck of the 
faith, The Church of Pergamox is told, that ſhe 
had not. denied the Faith *, though there were a few 
things 5 5 her, the Doctrine of Balaam, and that 
of the Nicolaitans, which doubtleſs was a very er- 
roneous one, ſince Chriſt ſays he hates it. The Je- 
ſuits, the Dominicans, and the Franciſcans, will be 


* Revel. ii. 13, 14, 15. 


allowed, 
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allowed, I ſuppoſe, to have the Faith; and yet ei- 
ther the Dominicans, or the other two, muſt hold an 
error, ſince they hold things contrary to each o- 
ther. And why the whole Church may not as well 
keep the Faith (and /o the gates of Hell not prevail 
againſt ber) though ſhe ſhould hold ſome errors, I 

not. Were not the doctrines of the Millennium, 
and of the neceſſity of the Euchariſt for infants, er- 
rors, which once were generally receiv'd in the 
Church? Had then the gates of Hell prevailed 
againſt her ? If not, then the promiſe, that the gates 
of Hell ſhall not prevail againſt the Church, is not 
the ſame, as that ſhe ſhall not fall into error, not- 
withſtanding error's map 4 he tells us) a helliſh 
power. And I deſire the Gentleman to conſider, 
whether by inſiſting on the word Hell, making it to 
ſignify error, as a helliſh power, according to the 
importance of that word in Engliſb, he has not given 
me juſt occaſion to cavil at that term? unleſs he 
thinks the meaning of the word in the original is 
not the rule of its meaning here; for no doubt he is 
not to learn, that the word tranſlated Hell has not 
the ſame ſignification in the original, as the term 
Hell commonly ſtands for in our language. And 
if by Hell, ſhould be underſtood the grave, and by 
the gates to it, death or deſtruction, what would 
become of his helliſþ power? But let that phraſe ſig- 
nify what powers he pleaſes (as it very likely in- 
cludes every power, that would oppoſe the Church) 
the promiſe plainly is, that none of them ſhould 
overcome, or deſtroy her; for what elſe is to pre- 
vail againſt her? Nor is this ſenſe, I ſuppoſe, diſ- 
allowed by him: the difference between us is ra- 
ther in this, That he thinks the Church is deſtroy- 
ed, or that ſhe ceaſes to be a Church, if ſhe has any 
error in her; and that therefore that promiſe in- 
_ cludes, that ſhe ſhall not err. Whereas I do not 
ſee, but that the building may remain firm enough 
; v Cor. iii, 5 ls 
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on its foundation, and loſe nothing eſſential to it, 
though ood, and bay, and t ulble, ſhould be ſu- 

ded ; and till it is proved, that every error 
deſtroys the being of the Church, that text will. 
make nothing for her infallibility. Thus I have 
enlarged on my reaſons for that ſenſe, in which I 
underſtand thoſe places of Scripture, that are chiefly 
urged in this queſtion ;; and I dare appeal to Ro- 
man Catholicks themſelves, whether they would 
not have underſtood them in the ſame ſenſe, it 
they had not firſt laid down for a principle, that 
they muſt believe them in the ſenſe they are taught 
by their infallible Church. And whether that be a 
"_—_ diſpoſition, for ſeeking the true meaning 
of thoſe texts, from which we would learn, if ſhe is 
infallible, or not, let any unprejudiced perſon Judge. 

And now I think all, that is material, has heen ſpoke 

to; for I have ſhewn, Fir, That his chief argu- 
ment, why Proteſtants ſhould own the Church in- 

fallible in all her deciſions, is built on a wrong ſup- 
ſition, viz. that they believe her infallible in all 
r deciſions concerning Scripture; which fince th | 
they do not, that argument, which runs through 
the whole paper, is of no force. Secondly, I have 
ſhewn, That his great objection to my arguments 
againſt an infallible guide, viz. That they equally 
overthrow the infallibility of Scripture, — is 
juſt, or, if it were, would be of any uſe toward eſ- 
tabliſhing the authority of the Church. On the con- 
trary, I have ſhewn, that by ſuppoſing (as he plain- 

ly does) that my arguments are good againſt the 

Scriptures, he has overthrown the infallible autho- 

rity of the church ; for he has not pretended to a 

greater evidence from tradition of the infallibility of 
the church, than we have of the divine authority 

o Scripture ; and I have maintained, thit we can- 

not have an egua evidence of it from tradition. So 

that, if my arguments are good againſt the Scrip- 
tures, they are certainly good againſt the _— 
I ty 
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lity of the Church ; and if they are not good againſt 


the Scriptures (as I have ſhewn they are not) then 


his objection is groundleſs; and either way my ar- 
ments will remain in their full force againſt 2 4 
iving infallible guide ; this objection being ſo un- 
lucky, as to do his cauſe no ſervice, whether true 
or falſe. And thus the authority of the church 
being again reduced to a trial by- Scripture, I 
have ſhewn, Thirdly, That the ſenſe, in which 1 
underſtand the text urged for her infallibility, is 
the moſt plain and obvious ſenſe of them, accord- 
ing to the uſual ſignification of the words (which 
is St. Auſtin's rule to underſtand them by, when 
there is nothing in that ſenſe abſurd, or impious, 
to force us to ſeek. another): and no proof has been 
offered, that theſe texts ought to be underſtood in 
another ſenſe. But I am put on the unreaſonable 
taſk of proving in one place, that the words 4s 
not; and in another, am accuſed of boldneſs for af- 
firming, that they do ſignify, what they uſed to 
ſtand for; and to the moſt important, which I had 
ſhewn muſt be limited to the Apoſtles, nothing at 
all is ſaid, So that I am as far to ſeck as ever for 
a living infallible guide, finding no direction toſuch 
a guide in the Scriptures, nor any tradition ſuffi- 
cient to give a moral certainty of it. 
And now (tho! it is foreign to my ſubje&, yer 
being greatly to my purpoſe in entering on it) I 
would mention a conſequence I draw from the lit- 
tle certainty I have found in the arguments for a 
living guide; which is, That finding it moſt ratio- 
nal, to take the Scriptures for our guide, there 
ſeems to me much greater ſafety in the communion _ 
of Proteſtants, than in that of the church of Rome, 
for this reaſon, That in all thoſe practices, by which 
they differ in their way of worſhip, as adoration' of 
the boſt, prayer to ſaints, Worſhip of images, half- 
communion, &c. every ordinary underſtanding may 


lee, 
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ſee, that theſe things are not plainly contained in 
the Scriptures ; that therefore they cannot be 
neceſſary, which the church of Rome allows they 


are not; whereas nothing leſs than an infallible in- 
can aſſure us, that they are not con- 


trary to the Scripture, and conſequently very dan- 
* 
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Mr. LOCK E. 


SIX, | 5 


Do not preſume to addreſs theſe papers to you 
3 our cauſe; but as an o | 
der, to make the apology I can for a bold 
unlicenſed undertaking. That excellence of the E, 
ſa of Human Underſtanding, which gave me cou- 

in encountering a caviller againſt it, ſtrikes 
me with ſhame and awe, when I think of coming 
before you ; like a raſh lover, that fights in de- 

fence of a lady's honour, the juſter his cauſe is, the 
more reaſon he has to fear her reſentment, for not 

leaving it to aſſert itſelf by its own evidence; and 

the more it ſecures him of ſucceſs againſt his ad» 

verſary, the leſs pretence he has to her forgiveneſs, 

But, Sir, The Eſſay of Human Underſianding is a | 

publick concern, which every one has a right and ; 

intereſt to defend, It came too late into the world ; 
to be received without oppoſition, as it might have 

been in the firſt ages of philoſophy, before mens 

heads were prepoſſeſſed with imaginary ſcience. At 

leaſt, no doubt, if ſo perfect a work could have 

been produced ſo early, it would have prevented a 

great deal of that. — jargon,” and vain 

pretence to knowledge of things out of the reach 

of human underſtanding, which make a great part 
of the ſchool learning, and diſuſe the mind to plain 

and ſolid truth, | 


But 


14 

But the great Mr. Locke was reſerved for a cu- 
rious and learned age, to break. in upon this ſanctu- 
ary 20 vanity and ee and by ſetting men on 
conſidering firſt be bounds of human underſtanding, 
to help them in a cloſe purſuit of true and uſetul 
knowledge. And is it poſſible for a lover of truth 
to be unmoved, or ſilently ſuffer any injurious in- 
ſinuations of ſo excellent a deſign? g 

Your time, Sir, is too ptecious to be employed 
in _ notice of them. You ſtill go on in farther 
deſigns for our advantage and improvement; and 
whilſt you labour in that great end, to which you 
were deſtined, ihe good of mankind, it is every one's 
duty to be watchful for you, and zealous to ſecure 
the benefits you have already done us. | 
It is — , the vaſt diſproportion between 
one of ſo mean abilities as the author of this de- 
ſence, and the incomparable Mr. Locke, might 
with reaſon have deterred from the attempt. But 
I did not preſume to conſider myſelf in any kind of 
compariſon with him. I only obſerved the adverſa- 
ry's ſtre and thought (with reaſon and juſtice 
on my fide) I need not be diſcouraged to enter the 
liſts with him; and I am perſuaded, what I have 
done will leave him. no cauſe of triumph, how 
much ſoever it is unworthy of you. I wiſh, Sir, 
you. may only find it enough worth your notice, 
to incite you to ſhew the world, how far it falls 
ſhort of doing juſtice to your principles; which you 
may do without interrupting the great buſineſs of. 
your life, by a work, that will be an univerſal bene- 
fit, and which you have given the world ſome 
right to exact of you. Who is there ſo capable of 
purſuing tb a demonſtration thoſe refleftions on the 

ounds of morality, which you have already made? 

hich, on the hints you have given, is impatiently 
expected from you by many, who lament the great 
need there is of it in this age, That conſideration, 
no doubt, will animate one, who has ever _—_— - 

| care 


(47) 
careful zeal for the advancement of practical reli- 
gion; and I cannot but think a man ſo greatly 
qualified for ſuch an undertaking was given in 
mercy to an age, in which it is more ever 
wanting ; for never any age abounded like this 
with open advocates of irreligion, upon pretended 
rational gta. To ſilence theſe unhappy reaſoners, 
by a demonſtration of the obligations nature 

lays upon them, is a work worthy of the excellent 
Mr. cke ; and perhaps the weakneſs of this de- 
fence may ſhew you, thoſe, who mean well to 
religion, have no little need of your inſtruction. 

In 2 8 of which, I have ventured to publiſh theſe 
papers, not without much apprehenſion and awe of 
your diſpleaſure. But, Sir, in my offence you muſt 
perceive my zeal; and though I have not the hap- 
pineſs to be known to you, believe me with the 
profoundeſt reſpe&,” +297 . 
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PREFACE. 
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\ 8 the ſcience of true morality is of the moſt © 


univerſal and higheſt concernment to man- 
kind, no doubt, thoſe writers, who eſta» 
bliſh it om the cleareſt, moſt obvious, and the 
moſt ſolid grounds, do the beſt ſervice to religion, 
which has received no little prejtdice, by the at- 
tempts of ſome well-meaning men to ſupport it up- 
on metaphyſical notions, upon falſe or abſtruſe 
reaſonings : And as there appears a hearty zeal for 
ſetting men right in that great concern, in all the 
writings of the excellent author of the Eſſay of 
Human Underſtanding, I know no philoſopher be- 
fore him, that has fixed morality upon ſo ſolid a 
| foundation, as he gives many hints of in that E/- 
_ ſay, wherever the ſubject will permit; a founda- 
tion ſtrong enough to ſatisfy the wiſeſt, and plain 
to be conceived by the weakeſt capacities. 
And yet there have not been wanting ſome, who 
have taxed that admirable Eſſay with principles 
prejudicial, or not ſufficient to thoſe great ends, 
which are evidently the main ſcope of all that au- 
thor's works. So hard it is for men, who have been 
uſed to receive truth in a particular dreſs, to know 
her, when ſtript of thoſe falſe colours and borrowed 
ornaments, with which ſhe is too often diſguiſed. 
At leaft, this is the worſt'I would think of ſuch 
cavillers. The moſt favourable judgment, that _ . 


g i the Eſſay of Un- 
derſtanding (which fell but lately into my hands) 
concluded it contained very dangerous principles, 
and without -farther examination, condemned the 
Eſſay, having never read, or as they owned, ver 
little conſidered it; on which account, ſeveral, 
who have a . reſpe& for Mr. Locke, have 
wiſhed he had leiſure to anſwer the difficulties ob- 
jected againſt his principles by the Remarker. But 
as I did not think them ſtrong enough to need ſo 

a hand to remove them, I perſuaded my- 
elf I might do ſomething towards it, which at 
firſt I deſigned only for my own fſatisfaftion, and 
thoſe few friends, who had ſpoke to me of them; 
but in examining their force, I found them ſo- 
much. grounded on miſtakes, not only of the 
principles the author contends againſt, but of the 

foundation of. thoſe points he contends for, 
that it fell unavoidably in my way to make ſome _ 
reflections upon the true grounds of mortality, and 
the danger of eſtabliſhing a point of ſo great con- 
cern as that, and the immortality of the ſoul, up- 
on falſe or uncertain I potbeſis, which having been 
frequently attempted, and by well deſigning men, 
e me think it might not be unuſeful to pub- + - 
liſh theſe papers. And I hope, whatever may tend 
to removing any prejudices againſt a book of ſo 
great uſe as the Eſſay: of Human Underſtanding, 
will be thought of ſome conſequence to the pub- 1 : 
lick. And though I am far from pretending to 
have ſet the principles 1 defend in all the luſtre 
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them, and that all impartial readers will eaſily per- 
ceive, that whatever is defective in this defence, 
be imputed to want of judgment in 

, equal to the truth and juſtice of 


A VIX. 


VINDICATION 
| .OF AN 


£4 8 i 


CONCERNING 


Human Underſtanding. 


, IS happy for mankind, when men of an 
genius, and uncommon penetra- 
oy tion, have too a truly noble and benefi- 
cent nature, above any low particular ends, and re- 

ſolute enough to encounter all the oppor they 
muſt meet in an unbiaſſed ſearch of truth, from 
thoſe, who having with much pains imbibed the 
opinions of reverenced authors, are unwilling to 
unlearn all their former knowledge, to examine 
what they have been taught for firſt principles, not 
to be queſtioned, and lay aſide their ſacred /e 
dixit. He, who dares attempt againſt this eſtabliſhed 
monarchy over mens judgments, muſt be looked 
on as a troubleſome and dangerous innovater, and 
needs a mighty force of reaſon and generous cou- 
rage, to break through all the prejudices of men; 
and free them from a willing ſlavery. To that uni- 
ted force we owe the excellent Eſſay on Human 
1 F _ Unaer- 
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32 A Defence of Mr. Locke's Eſſay 
Underſtanding ; and to theſe prejudices, all the 
cavils againſt it, SE 
When the light of truth ſhines too clear and 
ſtrong to be directly faced, the only ſhelter for 
thoſe, who would not feel its force, is to ſeck for 
far fetched dangerous conſequences, ſuppoſed in- 
conſiſtencies with revealed truths, and myſteries of 
faith, deduced by a long train of arguments, which 
engaging in an intricate diſpute ſhades them with 
ſome pretence, for not confeſſing the ſplendor of 
that truth, they cannot encounter; inconſiſtencies 
with revealed truths, when the real neceſſary con- 
ſequence of any principles being ſufficient proofs 
againſt them, wu . plauſible ſoever they Pan: 
But Mr. Locke has ſo well vindicated his E ay from 
thoſe imputed to it 4 the moſt conſiderable of his 
oppoſers, that the reſt could only hope to triumph 
in his neglect of their attempts, Who by the help 
of ſome ſuppoſitions, and many miſtakes, have en- 
deavoured to draw an odium on that excellent 


The Remarker, whom I have now under conſi- 
deration, in his firſt letter *, deſires to be informed 
how far all the principles of that ingenious Eſay, 
taken together, will give us a ſure foundation for 
morality, revealed religion, and a future life, which 
he does not find that they do. What his reaſons, or 
rather difficulties (as he terms them) are, is my 
d to conſider, and endeavour to ſatisfy. In 
his ſecond remarks, he mentions an anſwer of Mr. 
Lockt's, which I have not read, hut ſuppoſe, by 
what he quotes out of it, that it was rather deſigned 
to ſhew the weakneſs of his objections, than to 
give a full anſwer to them, Mr. Locke, perhaps, 
thinking it ſufficient to ſhew they required none: 
= ? wa wad are ts of weight with 2 
is ſecon third remarks being only enlarge- 
ments upon the ſame heads, | es 
| « Page 4. 


I ſhall 
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of Human Underſtanding. 


I ſhall therefore examine them in their order, 
taking on each head the ſubſtance of what I find 
relating to it in all the three remarks, that the an- 
ſwer, lying. her, may be the more clear, and 
the better conſidered, which, I hope, will be done 
by the Remarker without prejudice, as it was writ, - 
with a deſign to ſatisfy him, and io a fincere love 
of truth, to do juſtice to a book, which, I think, 
removes the obſtacles to it, and ſhews the method 
of attaining it, clearer and more effectually, and is 
writ in an exacter method, than any before it, ta 
vindicate it 1 defect . ee of 

certainty, in things, which are of greateſt 
concern to us 3 lich | Gabe not to do; it being 
clear to me, that whatever we can know at ; 
muſt be difcoverable by Mr. Locke's principles z 
for I cannot find any other way to knowledge, or 
that we have any one idea not derived from ſenſa- 
tion and reflection. But let us ſee, how thoſe points 
may be eſtabliſned on them, for which the Remarker 
doubts their force; and firſt of morality, or naty- - 
ral religion; of which, he thus begins 

« As to morality, we think the great founda- 
<« tion of it is the diſtinction of good and evil, 
« virtue and vice. And I do not find, that my 
<<. eyes, ears, noſtrils, or Pa; Sy outward ſenſcs, 
« make any diſtinction of theſe things, as they do 
e of colours, ſounds, c. Nor fram any ideas 
« taken in from them, or from their reports, am 
I conſcious, that I do, or can conclude, that there 
« is ſuch à diſtinction in the nature of things“ 
In which words“, he ſays, he thought he had taken 
in en to comprehend both Mr. Lotke's princi- 
ples of knowledge, /enſation and reflection, which, I 
| ſhould not have ; but ſince he owns he de- 
ſigned them to do ſo, we will 1 expreſſed, 
and proceed with him. I allow, that we may in- 
« fer from obſervation and reaſon, that ſuch a 
| o iſt Rem. p. 4. 2d Rem, p. 8. ; 
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« diſtinction is uſeful to ſociety, but both philoſo- 
« phers and divines, you know, make a more im- 


« mutable and intrinſic diſtinction, which is that 


« cannot make out from your principles, —This 
« I am N that the _ more ſu - of 

1 affice, and ſuch « + is as 4 
« den without any ratiocination, and as ſenſible 


« juſtice and inj 


« and piercing, as the difference I feel from the 
« ſcent of a roſe and aſſa fætida. One would 


think here, he were doubting, whether upon Mr. 


Locke's — — — we can diſtinguiſh gratitude from 
ingratitude, fi 

that breaking a truſt is not keeping a truſt, c. 
which (as al 

 ſhewn 
from ſenſation and reflection. But ſince he allowed 


lity from infidelity, &c. that is, know 


other moral virtues, as Mr. Locke has 
) are a collection of ſimple ideas, received 


above, that we can from obſervation and reaſon, in- 
fer ſuch a diſtinftion to be uſeful to ſociety, and by 
| uc 


conſequence, that we can them perceive | 


a diſtinction, we will gueſs his meaning here, to | 


be, that the perception of the morality and immo- 
rality of theſe things is as ſudden, Sc. as the diffe- 
rence be feels from the ſcent of a roſe, and aſſa fœti- 
da; though I do not know what it is, to perceive 
the morality and immorality of theſe things with- 
deut any ratiocination, Juſtice and injuſtice, I think, 
depend upon the rights of men, whether natural, 

or eſtabliſhed by particular ſocieties ; and therefore 


to know what they are, it is neceſſary to know 


what right is, which ſure requires ſome reflection. 
But to 


w, that injuſtice is evil, without any re- 
 feHion, ſeems to me no more than to know, that 


— 


the term injuſtice ſtands for ſomething that we do 


not know, which is evil; unleſs it will be ſaid, that 


we may know it to be a detaining any one's right, 


without knowing what right is, which will be a 
very inſignificant knowledge. But if the Remarker 
2, LW 

i means, 
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means, that as ſoon as he knows what it is to have 
a right to a Crag, th perceives, that to detain from 
a man what he has ſuch a right to, is evil, with- 
out any farther reflection, I underſtand him, but 


ſee not how it can 3 inſt the force of 
Mr, Locke's principles, being only a perception of 


the diſagreemept of theſe two ideas, of one man's 
having a right to a thing, and another's having a 
right to take it away: but this only by the way. 

Let us now conſider that, for which this ſudden 
e, er without ratiocination is brought as a 
proof, viz. that the ground of the diſtinction of 
moral good and evil is in the nature of the things 
themſelves, abſtract from the good of ſociety; 
which is that he cannot make out from Mr. Locke's 
principles. By which diſtinction in the nature of 
things, if he means, that without reſpect to men, 
or to ſociety, though mankind had. never been, or 
never been deſigned, juſtice, gratitude, fidelity, 
Sc. had been good, and their contraries evil; 1 
confeſs myſelf incapable of having a notion of theſe 
virtues abſtract from any ſubje& to conceive : For 
example, that it would have been good to be faith- 


| fulto a truſt, though chere had neyer been any 


one to truſt, or be truſted : nor do I find, that the 
aſſertors of this diſtinction in the nature of things 
have any real idea of them more abſtracted than I 
have, which will appear in examining their parti- 
cular inſtances, I will take that, which the Remarker 
gives e, being one of the moſt inconteſted princi- 
ples in morality, That it is 4. wicked thing, for a 
man makcioufly to kill his friend, or bis father, or 
any other innocent perſon... The truth of this, he ſays, 
ſeems to him as clear. and eternal, as any propoſition 
in mathematics; and it ſeems to me as clear, that 
it cannot poſſibly be conceived at all, either rue 
or falſe, in itſelf, i. e. without any relation to man. 

I deſire any one, to try, whether he can conceive 

* 2 Rem. p. 26, 5 , 
24 it 


4 


it to be an eternal ruth, that it is a wicked 
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for a man to kill his father, or his friend, tho 4: 
there had never been, or deſigned to be, ſuch a 
thing as friend, father, or man. But whether he 
can or not, it will ſtill be. a truth, as certain and 
immutable, as any propolition in mathematics. No 
mathematician, that I know of, thinks it neceſſary 
P eſtabliſh EEE = as} truth, that the 
ree angles of a triangle are equal to two ri 
1 3 wo. nub gots oy 
L or ar Either of theſe propoſitions 
iel. if it is, and always muſt 
Set 


But here the Remarker's * queſtion will be made, 
upon what grounds muſt it be ſo.? If good and 
evil, virtue and vice, are not ſuch in their A= 
nature, they mui? be ſo from the arbitr Ny will of 
God ; and all things 2 indifferent, till be declare 


Ibis, or that, to be fin, ad fo peak his pleaſure 2 


that is, he might, if he had ſo ſed, have made 
virtue, vice; and vice, virtue : which, I anſwer, 
that God having made man ſuch. a creature as he 
is, Jt. ih as impoſſible, that good- and evil ſhould 


change their ref] 61 re can 
be pain, and _— which no — in his 
ſenſes will affirm; and yet, I think, no body has 


ſuppoſed them to be ar RA eee 


— 4 isa p and temporary conſide- 
vation of moral a the ers of Dr. Clarke do now 
conſider them) with relation a ths reſent conſtitution of 
things, not to cheir original ground, as they exiſt eternally 
the divine mind. An error, the author is now ſenſible of, 7 
n 2 
15 only to e immediate 
origin of our ideas, or how we come by our ideas of moral re- 
lations, his prinetples are ſufficient by the refleQions we make 
on the ions of our own minds, to lead us to the ſupreme 
mind, whe all truth, and the abſtract nature of all poſſible 
things, mult eternally. and immutably exiſt, | 
£ Rem p. 22, 


of 
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of any ſubject. And if the relation, which moral 
ood and evil has to natural good and evil, were 

- ſufficiently obſerved, there would be as little dif- 
pute about the nature and reality of virtus and 
vice. Thoſe, who think they are only notions in the 
mind, would be convinced they are as real as na- 


tural good and evil; all moral goed * 
doing, willing, or chuſing, for one's ſelf or 
whatever is a natural good ; and all moral evil, in 


doing, willing, or chuſing whatever is a natural 
evil, to one's ſelf or others. This, I doubt not, 
will appear a full definition, when tried by ey 
inſtance of moral good and evil, to all, who iS 
on it; unleſs there are any, who do not place the 
perfection and imperfection, the advantages and 
diſadvantages of the mind, in their account of na- 
tural good or evil; which I believe no rational man 
And as this unalterable relation makes the real 
and immutable nature of virtue and vice unde- 
niable ; ſo alſo from thence it is plain, that be 
nature of man is the ground or reaſon of | the law of 
nature; i. e. of moral good and evil. Bur if the 
 Remarker will rather have it, that the nature of 
theſe things is the reaſon of the nature of man, 
that they are eſſentially in the nature of God, which 
is the rule of his will, and according to which he 
formed man; let it be ſo, as it is unqueſtionable, 
that he cannot will any thing contrary to his na- 
ture. But however the moral attributes of God, 
oodneſa, juſtice, Sc. are in him (who is infinitely 
beyond the reach of our narrow capacities) this I 
ſay (which Mr. Locke has obſerved. of our idea of 
their infinity) that we have no idea of them, but 
what carries with it a reſpect to their objects, the - 
natural good or evil of his creatures; and we could 
have no idea of them at all without reflection upon 
ourſelves; for whatever is the original ſtandard of 
good and evil, it is plain, we have no 1 of 
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them but by their conformity, or ancy to 
our. ny and- with 3 to Ae. ae c 
that what according to it we perceive to be good, 
we aſcribe to the Supreme Being; for we cannot 
know, that the nature of God is good, before we 
have a notion of good. It muſt be then by reflect- 
ing upon our own nature, and the operations of our 
minds, that we come to know the nature of God; 
which'therefore cannot be to us the rule of good 
and evil; unleſs we will argue in a circle, that 
our notion of good, we know the nature of God, 
and by the nature of God, we know what is good. 
From whence it will follow, that the nature of 
man, and the good of ſociety, are 1 uf the reaſon 
and rule of mora} good and evil; and there is no 
danger of their being leſs immutable: on this foun-. 
dation than any other, whilſt man continues a ra- 
tional and ſociable creature. If the law of nature is 
the product of human nature itſelf (as the great 
Grotius ſpeaks) it muſt ſubſiſt as long as human 
nature ; nor will this foundation make it the lefs 
ſacred, ſince it cannot be doubted, that it is origi- 
"nally the will of God, whilſt we own him the au- 
thor of that nature, of which this law is a conſe- 
If then, in Mr. Locke's way, we can perceive what 

is conformable, or not, to our on nature, which 

cannot be doubted; if by reflecting on ourſelves, 
we can come to know there muſt be a Supreme 

Being, the ſource of all others, which he has admi- 

rably ſhewn®; we have a ſacred: and - immutable 

foundation for natural religion, on his principles; 


this being a plain and infallible inference, that the 


Author of our being does require thoſe things of us, 
to which he has fuited our nature, and viſibly an- 
nexed our happineſs, which he has made the ne- 

ceſſury motive of all our actions. For it is incon- 

ſiſtent with that divine wiſdom, which we ſee has 
46 CELLS + 4 
fitted 


men Uke, 35 


fieted all other things to their and certain 
end, to have formed us aſter ſuch a manner, that if 


ve employ thoſe faculties, which he has given us, we 


cannot but judge, that ſuch things are fit to be done, 


and others to be avoided, and this to no end at all. 


Much leſs can we ſuppoſe he has deſigned us to act 
contrary to the neceſſary motives of our actions, 
and judgment of our minds; it being a flat con - 
tradiction, that infinite wiſdom and power ſhould 
_ any of his works ſo diſpropottionate to their 
It will not be much from the purpoſe here, to take 
notice of the - folly. of thoſe men, who think to 
weaken the authority of religion, by calling it a 
politic contrivance, eſtabliſhed for the good of 
ernment or ſociety; which is as much as to ſay, 
it is the leſs obligatory, becauſe it is neceſſary. 
Whereas that very thing ſhews it to be our indiſpenſ- 
able duty, and of divine authority, without any re- 
velation; ſince the divine workmanſhip, human na- 
ture, could not ſubſiſt without it. If they could prove 
it unpolitic or diſtructive to ſociety, it would be 
much more for their purpoſe; for ſuch a religion 
muſt neceſſarily be falſe; nothing can be a law 10 
nature, which of direct conſequence would deftroy 
nature. „ , 
But if any one thinks it better eſtabliſhed on the 
nature of God, I have ſnewn how we come to the 


knowledge of it in Mr. Locke's way, by aſcribing to 


him whatever by its conformity to our nature we 

perceive to be good; becauſe we ſee, that we cannot 
admit any imperfection in the Supreme Being, with- 
out a contradi 


iction (which I ſhall ſnew in Mr. Locte s 
way, when I come to the next head) and having by 
the fed found out the cauſe, we may then conclude 
the nature of God to be 1 of ours, becauſe 
we cannot ſuppoſe the moſt perfect Being can will 
any thing contrary to his own nature; ſor if he could, 
the rule of that will muſt be ſomething leſs Pre 


| 
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contrary 
in him, which to 
a contradiction. 


is 
ke how rey 
Supreme 
By 3 
notion of latein 


hoſt "Fee wich tis n reſolved, which 
he is fo much concerned to find; and that I hope 
will reconcile him to Mr. Locke's principles. 
And if he will attentively examine his own with- 
out prepoſſeſſion, if he will trace his idea of God, 
and of moral and evil, to their firſt ſource, 1 
il! find he has no other principle of | 
than Mr. Locke; and that the miſtake 
lies, being taught truths after they are diſ- 
ME and finding them agreeable to our reaſon, 
we immediately aſſent to them, without refleſting, | 
how they were firſt found out, and are apt to con- 
os thoſe things, which we find firſt in our know- 
I eee Snow ledge x tho® 

were to 
cy che lad eſtabliſhed in d in the —— Te 
But the Remarlcer will object, that Mr. Locke does 
not eſtabliſh morality upon the nature of man, and 
the nature of God, but 40 ground bis demon- 
ration 7 s and reward, and 
the arbi Fe; aud be does 


* 2 pt rnd of goed and evil. To 


which I anfwer ng it were ſo, the 
8 is not what Mr. thinks, but what may 

proved from his oz But ſecondly, 1 ſay, 
that Mr. Locke doe 50 his demonſtration upon 


the nature of Cod and man, as will plainly appear by 
his — which are theſe. heide of 


« a Supreme Being, infinite in power, goodneſs, 
" IS p. 3. *k2Rpz 'aRp.4 . B. 
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« and wiſdom, whoſe workmanſhip we are, and 
„ on whom we depend, and the idea of ourſelves, 
+ as underſtanding rational creatures, being ſuch, 
<< as are clear in us, would, I ſuppoſe, if duly con- 
« ſidered and purſued, afford ſuch foundations of 
our duty and rules of action, 4 place 
«© morality the ſciences capable of demon- 
6 „ this; and 
in all thoſe places, which the Remarker quotes out of - 
Mr. Locke, where he ſeems toeſtabliſh morality upon 
the will of God, and rewards and pun;/bments, he is 
ſpeaking of it, as it has the force of a law; and the | 
Remarker cannot deny, whatever he thinks, the firſt | 
grounds of good and evil; or however clearly we may | 
fre the nature of theſe things, we may approve or | 
condemn. them; but they can only have the force 
of a lu to us, conſidered as the mill of ibe Supreme 
Being, who can, and certainly will, reward the com- 
pliance with, and puniſh the deviation from thas - . 
"_ which he has made knowable to us by the light... 
nature. „ „„ ang rh tri = 


" Some, who had lately read this defence, have thought, tha 
the author's ſentiments, on he grounds of moral obligation, were' 
different when this was wrote, n 6 

in ſome late pieces. But the author thinks there is no; real di. 
ference: the grounds of moral obligation are not here diſeu = 
at all; the notion of founding morality on arbitrary will is 
carefully rejected; and the nature of God, or the divine uner- 
ſtanding, and the nature of man, all along ſuppoſed to be the' 
true grounds of it. New terms have been fince intraduced into 
theſe ſubjeQts ; we talk now of eſſential differences, nature, rela- 
tion, al, and fitneſs of things : but the meaning is the very ſamez _ 
for all theſe are to be ſought for in the nature of God, or of m 
But Mr. Locle ia here defended in eſtabliſhing morality on 
awill of God, and rewards, and 1 n/dered, as it it has 
the force of a law ; there I ſuppoſe lies the apparent diff Ces _ 
poſition; for rity and. property ſpenking 4 law api Ugo 
poſition ; for ſtri y z law implies au- 
thority and fanRions z and though we ſay the law of reaſon,and - 
the lanw of nature, this is in a leſs proper ſenſe, importing, that they 
are as effectual grounds of obligation, as if they were real laws, but 
they oblige us, not as dependent, but as reaſonable beings 3 in the 
ſame manner as the Supreme Being, who is rom © 
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But that we can only know theſe things to be his 
will Ms their conformity to our nature, and that 
cannot be arbitrary, I have before 
ſhewn; and he will-puniſh or reward us accor- 
to our obedience or diſobedience to it, is a 
| uence of his nature. So that, tho*-Mr. Locke 
—＋ the will of God, rewards and puniſhments, 
can only give moralit ty the force of a law that does 
not make them the firſt grounds of and evil, 
fince by his 2 , to know what the will of 
God is (antecedently to-revelation) we muſt know 
. . what is good —— it has to our nature, 
by whic OE come to know the nature of God, 
oh therefore may be to him the firſt ground or 
tule of good; tho' tbe will A Gn Sc. can only 
Enforce it as a las. 
I cannot here omit to take notice.of a queſtion 
the Remarker aſks — this ſubject: 9 How, pray ou, 
upon theſe p orgs. ro do you preſerve the di | 
thn (that g d diſtinftion, which it may be 
you def viſe) of Bonum Utile, and Honeſtum] In your 
way, 8 the parts are coincident, or Bonum Utile 
7 kad rior to Ane Honeſtum. I'm afraid the Re- 
—— will have hard thoughts of me, if I ſhould 
ſay I do not like his good old diſtinction, and that I 
think the parts are coincident. I know not whether 
he will have a better opinion of me, when I tell him, 
I do not mean it in the way, which he injuriouſly in 
ſinuates to be Mr. Locke's; but that >" rg be 
| truly profitable, that is not honeſt, © However, not 
to cavil about words, this am I ſure of, that there is 
no ground for the Remarker's. reflection on thoſe 
principles, which i is A main vix. That 


| accountable to none, o iges | himſelf to do 2 what he per- 
ceives to be rightand N to be done. In this light the author has all 
along conſidered the grounds of moral obli 50 and this I pre- 
ſume is not — ane with allowing, thatt the will of God, re- 
| 66— can only give morality the force of a law. 


* 2Rem. p. 28. „ 
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& morally good and evil is the conformity or diſa- 

4 greement of our actions to the divine law z which 
„ Y Mr, Locke ſays is the only true touch-ſtone of 
* moral rectitude; and that by comparing them to 

6- this law, men judge of the moſt conſiderable 
moral good or evil of their actions, that is, 'whe- 

% ther as duties or ſins, they are like to procure 
„ them' happineſs or miſery from the hands of the 
4 Almighty,” Upon theſe principles Bonum Utile 
Can never 
Locke's way, till the Remarker can ſhew him ſome 
moral evil, that is not contrary to the divine law; 


or a'way to eſcape the hands of the Almighty, when | 


we'diſobey him. e 

What has been ſaid, will be ſufficient to anſwer 
all that the Remarker has ſaid directly on this 
point: but what further concerns it, of natural con- 


ſrience, and the proofs of the moral attributes of God, 


will be conſidered in their order; which leads us to 
the ſecond head, of which the Remarker. © 
#4 As torevealed religion, my difficulty is only this, how 
it can be proved from your e e , that the author 
of the revelation is veracious; and p. 7. 4% eftabliſh the 
certainty of revealed religion, we muſt know the moral 
attributes of the divine nature, ſuch as goodneſs, juſtice, 
holineſs, and particularly veracity. Now theſe I am 
not able to deduce from your principles. Nun hive 
proved very well an eternal all powerful and all. knotv- 
mg _— but, Sc. The Remarker, it ſeems, does 
not find what Mr. Locke ſays, after he has very well 
oved an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt wil of 


being; That from this idea, duly confidered, will eg 
be deduced all thoſe other attributes we ought to aſcribe 
10 this eternal Being. The Remarker is not able to do it, 
tho”,'to help him, Mr. Locke ſays, he may be aſhamed 
to bave raiſed ſuch a doubt as this, viz, whether an 
infinitely powerful and wiſe being be veracious, or no, 


anleſs be concludes lying to be no mark of weakneſs, and 
FEC. B. ii. c. 28. 41f, Rem. p. 6. "EM, B. iv. c. 10. 5 6. 
| ; folly. 


ſuperior to Bonum Honeſtum, in Mr. 
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folly. As I find in his words repeated by the Res» 
marker, which he complains of, as miſrepreſenting, 
and perverting his ſenſe ; the queſtion is not ( "_ he) 
whether Gad be veracious, but whether, according to 
your principles, he can be proved to be ſo, Anſw. But 
the queſtion is, whe/her aninfinitely 2 and wiſe 
ing + 


being is veracious or no; for ſuch a being Mr. Locke 
has very well proved, as the Remarker owns : ſo that 
the doubt muſt be, whether, as ſuch, he muſt be 
 weraciousz, for the Remarker allows veracity to be a 
ee of infinite power and tui dom. The vera- 
city of God is proved by Mr. Locke's principles; and 


this is an abſurd queſtion, whether the veracity of 


God can be proved from his principles, it falſbacd 
is allowed to be a mark of weakneſs and folly; for then 
it cannot poſſibly be admitted in a being, which he 
has prov le pat wiſdom and power z, and I know 
no better way of proving any ly che by proving 
principles, upon which it cannot be denied without 
a contradiction; ſo that Mr. Locke has not perverted 
the Remarker's ſenſe ; for he cannot avoid this di- 
lemma, either he concludes falſhood to be a mark 
112 or he does not: if not, then 

r. Locke has rightly repreſented his ſenſe; if he 
does, then this is an abſurd queſtion, whether one, 
who has proved an infinitely powerful and wiſe. 
Being, can prove he is not falſe. a a; 

But this is not ſufficient for the Remarker : he is 
mot able to deduce one attribute from another. Let us 
ſee then what is his way to know the moral attributes 
of God, which, he us, is this, he aſcribes vera- 
city to God, becauſe it is a perfection. But from what 
f $ does he co that whatever is a per- 

ection muſt be in God? Will he ſay, that it is a 
1 imprinted on the mind, without any re- 

ection; that is, we clearly ſee, that God mult be 
perfect, we don't know why: or will he not rather 
ſay, that the want of any perfection would imply 


» 2d. Rem p. 3. 
either 
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rither that he does not know what is beſt, or can- 
not. attain it, and therefore is inconſiſtent with in- 
finite wiſdom and power? Or that to ſuppoſe there 
may be a _ of greater perfection than the ſu- 

| prom ſource o 


all being, is a groſs contradiction? 
I believe, if he reflects attentively on the progreſs 
of the mind in the knowledge of God, he will find” 
ection is not firſt in bur notion of him, (as an 
ingenious author has ſhewn *) but that having dif 
covered a firſt being, the ſource of all others, and 
what attributes we muſt neceſſarily aſcribe to him, 
as ſuch, we perceive, that to admit any imper- 
fection in him would be a contradiction to our firſt 
| neceſſary conceptions of him; which Mr. Locke has 
eſtabliſhed in his way, and tells us, that from them 
all his other attributes will eaſily be deduced. © 
But this will not ſatisfy the Remarker, unleſs | 
Mr, Locke tells us, what is to be —_— * | 
feftion in his way; how it is derived from the ſenſes, | = 
and how it includes veracity . The Remarker is very _ .Y 
apt to forget, that Mr. Locke has another principle of” 
knowledge, which he calls refle#ion; or he thinks it 
inſignificant. Perhaps it may be ſo as to his purpoſe z _ 
but happening to be ſerviceable in the preſent en- 
quiry; I take leave to remind him of it, that we 


may conſider how far it will help us to the idea of | 


But firſt, I obſerve, that we have no 8 
idea of perfection; but perceiving in ourſelves ſome 
powers and e as of knowing, willing, moving, 
&c. and of particular actions, and general abſtract - 
ideas; that ſome are congruous, and others repugnant. 

to each other, and to our reaſon; we know, that ſome 
things are better than others; and from 2 . 
about us, and within us, we may learn, that the . 
vaſtly greater part of them —_ the extent of our 
power, knowledge, and goodnels; from Whence we 


conclude, theſe things may be far more extenſive, 


Norris Reaſon and Religion, * 1, Rem. p. 8. 
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even 
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even to all that can exiſt. And the higheſt poſſible 
degree of theſe, which we find it better to — 


than to be without, that we call perfection; which 


. to have an adequate idea of, we muſt comprehend 


P the exiſtence of an infinite ſpirit. But we cannot 


. add any thing to make up this idea, which we 


5 


4 


ft 


$a find in ourſelves; only the degrees, which 


meas ive muſt be aſcribed, far beyond 'our 
to that Being, from which we redeived all 
powers N A and bat gore Peer | 
pover, and all things z for ection 
e he higheſt ree, or the beſt manner of 
ain ; that the eternal ſource of all 
pa muſt exiſt in the moſt perfect manner poſ- 
. fible, 1 ** ca 5 0 5 1 — a 
. greater abſurdity, than to ſuppoſe there a 
Fan Pagen being, than the 2 5 Zane of all 
Thus we ſee how the idea of perf 
"Ach 2s we have, may be derived from Kit — 
ion; and any one, who conſiders it, Los | 8nd, 
he has no poſitive idea of it, and that there is 
ET in that idea, which he has, but what the ob- 
without him, or the faculties he perceives in 
imſelf, have furnithed him with ; and that therefore 
t i; needleſs to ſeek for any other original of it. 
Having now got the idea of perfection, in Mr. 
Tai way found, that it muſt neceſſarily be. 
. aſcribed to the eternal ſource of all bein we'muſt 
next conſider the other part of the Remarker's queſ- 
tion, how it includes veracity, which be is the more 
concerned to know, becauſe he ſays, "not only che 
. truth 1 revelation, but alſo of bur facultits in other 
the veratity of their author ”. 


Finer of 
And here he mu give me leave to aſk him, upon 


What grounds 5 is to him a perfection? He 
Will not ſay, becauſe od is veracious (the” the nature 
_ of God 1s % him the rale of good) for he aſcribes 
N to God, becauſe it is a perſection, and he 


” 1h, Ren. 5 8. 
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does not approve of arguing in a circle. He muſt 
then know, that veracity is a perfection from ſome 
other rules and tiers I am alhal his will bg nvetind 
4 great difficulty for the _ gw — 44 

ſays, depends upon the veracity of their autbor: | 
before he can know the veracity of theit author, he 
muſt be ſure, that veracity is a perfection, fince it is | 
only as ſuch he does, or it can be aſcribed to him. 
Now by whatſoever means he E 
how can he be certain, that the faculty, by which he 

| mains Ht 1 does not e him? 
or is certain, that veracity is a perfection, 
he cannot be certain, N e yp fd ring nor 
therefore of the truth of his faculties, He muſt then 
remain in doubt, whether God is veracious, unleſi 
he can know it without the e. bp de, that 
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ls, without the po ee, cone” fv knowing it; or 
: . poſe the truth of his faculties without any 
is not a firſt principle not to be doubted 


A I he no defence againſt an incurable ſcepticiſm : 1 
wie cannot argue for, or againſt any thing, and the 
Remarker cannot know, that his poſition is true, viz. 
That the truth of our faculties depends upon! the 
veracity of their author, ſince he mult take it upon 
the credit of thoſe faculties, Let him doubt the 
truth of his faculties as much as he will, if he affirms 
any one thing, in that one he muſt believe them 
upon their own evidence; and fince he could not 
— them in other things, till he was certain of the 
veracity of their author; whatever principle he efta- 
bliſhes that certainty upon, he mult rely upon the 
evidence of his faculties for the truth of that princi- 
ple, which he tells us is this, hat veracity is d per- 
feftion, and conſequently muſt belong to the nature of 
God. For which propoſitions we gay therefore con- 
clude, he was e truth of his 
faculties; and he cannot deny Mr. Locke the fame 


= aL” * p. 18. 


privilege 
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ivilege, till he can ſhow. him ſome way to know 
kee without their | | 


In the mean T. can be hut two ways of 
knowing, that veracity is a perſection: either it is an 
innate principle, originally imprinted. on the mind; 
which I ſhall not endeavour to confute, Mr, Locke 
ving done it ſufficiently, nor is it needful.to my 
1118 0 Let that be the Remarker's way of know- 
ledge, if he pleaſes, ſince he muſt no leſs rely upot 
the truth of his faculties in Oat, way than any other, 
it being impoſſible. for God himſelf to make any 
impreſſion on us, without giving us a faculty,where- 
by to receive it. But let us ſee, whether it is diſ- 
coverable in the other way, which muſt be Mr. Locke's 
of ſenſation. and reflection. I ſuppoſe the Remarker 
does not doubt, that in this way we can diſtinguiſh 
truth from falſhood, i. 6. know, that things are as 
they are i appear, as they appear; and that doing a 
thing differs from not doing it; that an apple, for 
example, is not a horſe z that pain is not pleaſure; 
and that performing our promiſe is not breaking 
; or that repreſenting things as they are, or as the7 
appear to us, and performing our promiſe, i. e. vera. 
city is more agreeable to our nature, and beneficial 
to mankind, than the contrary; which how far 40 «s 


the rule of good and evil, I have before ſhewn, and 
Mall only add here, that if in Mr. Locke's way we 
can know, that what is beneficial/ to mankind, is 
better than what, is deſtructive to it; that happineſs 
is better than miſery, that power and knowledge is 
bedr than, impotence ae {a if we may 
truſt our faculties in diſcerning truths, as ſenſible to 
us as our on exiſtence; it cannot be doubted, that 
in his way we can be aſſured, that veracity is a per- 
tection, till ome other reaſon of falſhood can be 
imagined, than ignorance, impotence, or willin 
evil ſor its own ſake, which cannot be conceived poſ- 
ſible; to chuſe or prefer evil, as evil, being no leſs a 
contradiction, than to judge that to be beſt, which 
we know to be worſt. 7» And 
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And the Remarker could not have been at a loſs 

how to deduce this, and all the other moral attributes 
af God, from Mr. Locke's principles, if he had care- 
_ folly confidered his diſcourſe of our idea of God, 


where he ſhews, that it is made up of the fimple idea 


ub bave received from ſenſation and reflettion, by 
putting together all the qualities and powers, which we 
nine Joc in ourſelves, and find it bree to have, thaw 
i be without, and enlarging every one of them with our 
_ idea of infinity? ; to which place T refer theRemarker. 
And if he can by refle#ion find veracity, juſtice, and 
goodneſs, among the things, that it is bites to * 
than to be without,” T hope (with what I have ſaid) it 
will help him to deduce thoſe attributes of God from 
Mr. Locke's principles; which will ſatisfy him, that 


give us a ſure foundation for nat#ral and revealed 


yeligion; by which we have a full aſſurance of a future 
ſtate; / the | Remarker's third head of Fai. 
which we are next to conſider. 4 

That the eee, of the ſoul is only x highty 

by the lig nature, none can deny wh 

leres A 1s: By y whom we are told, 1 Me 
and immortality is Inte to light by Jeſus 
through the goſpel. © Why then is it-objected againſt 
Mr. Locke's principles, that they give us no certain 
of the immortality of the ſoul without revelation 
By what other way can we be certain of any thing, 
that is only highly probable by the — — of nature 
Which is vt t 2 2 be proved by N bets 
and o Far Nil. 'Lock?e's WA o, 48 T 
make appear. But farther I ſhall ew, rl there 
is nothing in his principles, which ar Af weakens the 
main proefs of à future Kare; 6 that if they are 
thought to amount to demonſtratipn, they have na 
leſs forbe and evidence, upan his principles, Which 
will leave no pretence on this account inf them; 
as will plainly appear in en oth the Fee 
objections. | | 5 | 
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a2 oſe (ſays he) that the ſoul may be 
| vimes — — p 1 7 22 


, 92 any {Ping 
5 —_ or have given, ta 
En a power to conceive and think. 


Chon ng * . 

immortality of the am 
—— 9 ws ; 
—_ the firſt of theſe dhe, 1 confeſs Ida 
not fee of what conſequence it is at all ro the roofs 


of. the immortality of the ſoul. Do u 
the contrary ſuppoſition, that the 8 thinks ? 


Hy co, oofs u 174 have a very 
= Bur lt ar granted, that it 
ever ſo — t ing is neceſſary to 
the ſoul can no more prove, that it 
e it has always 
as poſſible for that omnipotence, 
gave the ſoul a being, to de- 
ant. of that being in the midſt of its +. vo 
as in an vtter ſuſpenſion of all 
n+ If then this propoſition, that the cee 
does not prove, that it is im the con- 


N takes not away any proof of it; for 
TO eee 8 which has 
8 n ſome intervals of ceſſation | 
MOON, | that has exiſted here for ſome time 
na capacity of happineſs or miſery, may be con- 
in, or reſtored to the ſame ate, in a future 


lien thep, that a being, which always thinks, may be 
117 . in the ſame ſtate. But to do theRemarker 
t 


ice, and 0 gre him all the ſatisfaction I can, 

ſhall examine. the ſubſtance of what he objected 
againft Mr, Locke's aſſertion, without entering arther 
into the diſpute, than PAY ſerve to ſhew, whether it ia 
of. an r or, or againſt, the immorality 


„„ 8 
r. 
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Mr. Locke ſays, men do. not think in ſound ſleep; and 


| his reaſon is, becauſe they are not conſcious of it, and 
jt is 3 ſay 4 man thinks, on is nos 
coꝝſciaus of it; thinking confiſting im that v 
410 of our being conſcious of it. Upon whie 


ſuppoſition, the Remarker cannot make oui any certain | \ 


proof of the immortality of the ſoul. 
I 5500 Mr. Lacke did not deſign it a proof of * 
the immortality of the ſoul: but let us ſee, Whether 
CE eee 

| uld have ſhewn, bur inſtead of t dif- 


ficulties, which that ſuppoſition i bim in, 


and begins with this notable one, Fevonder bot v 
can obſerve, that your ſoul ſometimes does not think, for 
when you do obſervt it, you think : if a man could thinks 


make this obſervation, This reverſed may be an 
argument of ſome force indeed; but to conclude, 
that my foul does not always think, tis ſufficient to 
know, that there has ſome time paſt, in Which I 


: 


and not think, at the ſame time, be might be able ts - 


\ 
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Caſter and Pollux, which, if it be th abſurd to 
allert, tis not hard to find what that diſcourſe aims. 
at, u. g. to ſhew, that ſuch an abſurdity will follow 
from ths ſuppoſition, that the ſoul thinks, when the 
man. is not conſcious of it. But whatever that diſ- 
courſe aims at, of what conſequence can it be to the 
immortality of the ſoul, ſuppoſing it does not always 
think? That the Remarker ſays nothing of. But it 
will not be improper here to take notice of an infer- 


' ence he draws from it in his ſecond Remarks; that 


Mr. Lockedoes not think the ſoul a permanent ſubſtance 
diſtin from the body. This (ſays he) ſeems to be 


the ſuppoſition you 15 upon, when you queſtion, whether 


nan waking and ſieeping without thoughts be the ſame 
man. 45 be ſtill the ſame dul, the ſame Per- 


manent ſubſtance, I ſte no room for that queſtion,” or 
doubt, which you make. Here the queſtion is again 
turned, not only from the ſame perſon to the ſame 
man, but to Neeping without thoughts, from ſleep- 
ing wut thoughts, that he is 10 conſcious F; which 
are very different caſes as to this queſtion, tho” much 
the ſame indeed, as to the thing itſelf; bur that the 
 Remarker won't allow. But perhaps he takes the 
Hul, man, and per en, to ſignify the ſame thing, and 
ſo they may to him: every man has the liberty to 
make, his own words ſtand for what idea he pleaſes; 
wt when he argues againſt the opinion of another, 
muſt 7 7 in hat ſenſe thoſe terms are 
ed by that other, and in that ſenſe oppoſe him; 
therwiſe he hghts with his own notions, and not 
Bis whom he ſeems to diſpute with. And tis im- 
poſſible to read Mr. Loct“s Eſſay with the leaſt atten- 
4 not know, that he does not uſe thoſe three 
terms in one and che fame ſignification; which if 
h Remarker had conſidered, he could not have fo 
much miſtaken Mr. Locke, or found fuch difficulties 
e ga If Mr. Locke had underſtood by 
e ſou 


, man, and 50 on, the ſame thing, he would 
never have made uct 


a queſtion, whether the /ou7 
thinking 


* 


— 
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thinking apart, what the man is not at all conſciou* 
of, were not a diſtin#t perſon, from the man; which 
would be juſt the ſame thing, as to aſk, whether the 
ſoul thinking apart, what the ſoul is not conſcious 
3 be not a re ſoul wy 0 Rar un- 
rſtanding on, as he does, ſelf conſciouſneſs, 
and . united, he may 58 
whether the ſame ſoul, the ſame permanent 2 
thinking apart from the body in ſound ſlecp, what the 
waking man is not conſcious of, whether that mcom- 
enunicable conſciouſneſs does not make the ſoul, and the 
man. 9 of body and ſoul, two diſtinct per- 
ſons ;, perſonal identity, according to him, conſiſting 
in the ſame conſciouſneſs, and not in the ſame al 
pr _ whatever ſubſtance _— N con- 
ciouſneſs there is no perſon, Conſciouſneſs ore, 
and not ſubſtance, 4 a perſon, the ſame 988 
ſeiouſneſs muſt make the ſame perſon, whether in 
the ſame, or in different ſubſtances ;, and no farther 
than the ſame conſciouſneſs extends, can there be 
the ſame perſon : but wherever there are /ww0 diſtin# 
incommunicable conſciouſneſſes, there are two diſtin 
perſons, though in the ſame ſubſtanſſe. 
But farther, not only Mr, Locke's queſtion may be 
made, ſuppoſing rhe ſoul a diftin# permanent ſub- 
ſtance, but he could not make it upon any other ſup- 
poſition with the leaſt ſenſe, to his puree which i 
to confute this opinion, that the ſou thinks, in ſounc 
ſleep, when the mar is. not conſcious of it. Now 


what manner of argument, I pray, would this make? 


of it, the ſoul and the man are two perſons.” 
But the ſoul. not being a permanent ſubſtance, 
may make two perſons. Ergo, the ſoul canner think, 
when the man does not, becauſe that makes them 
two perſons the ſum of which is, the ſgul armor 
think apart, becauſe it hn. 
But if this aſſertion, that the ſoul and the man 
are two perſons, implies, that it is not a perma- 
2 4 1 


2 
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nent ſubſtance, let thoſe look cleats ſay, that 
Seren ſcious of it, 
fince it is only 2 conſequence of Ane poſition 4 
but can no way concern Mr. Lacte, who denies that 
tion. Bur the Rewarker i to bcxcuſed for 
an. inference ſo inconſiſtent with, the deſign 
— 7 e conic a goo nor. ya- 
derſtand what it tends to, and perhaps only ven- 
tured at a ſhrewd. gueſs to provoke à clearer ac- 
count. And indeed, the beſt conſtruction I can 
make of the Remarker's writing Mr, Locke's 
En, is, that he underſtands very little of it; ſo 
groundleſs are the difficulties he * and his 
conſequences ſo wrong. This I am ſure, no man 
ann any thing 
What Mr. Locke ſays 82 ſubject, that men 
think not always, rom thence infer, that he 
dow novichink, the foul 4 permanent ſubſtance for 
it is plain, all the difficulties he finds in ſuppoſing 
the does alway HON ariſe, only from its being 
in a „ eee 
nent does he find it /o very 
wit th — 4 at * 95 pas 
this moment 4 the next 
erent in a woking man, not remember, nor be able 
to-recolleft ene je of all 22 22 ? Why, does 
he think it ſtrange, if the ſaul has ideas of its own, 
%% derived not from Jen 


+ Ate. = oh that it 
never, in its private . retain 
thaw the vary mewent. it weaker on CANO | 
ale tbe man glad with new diſc Or 
does he call it * to e the b 

dhe man two per/ons* There is nothing ſtrange o 
abſurd in all this, if the ſoul in a 1 eeping and wah 
ing man be not the ſame permanent | 
IL hape what has been ſaid, is ſufficient. to help 
the ng in that diſcourſe of 
Mr. Locke's, which ſo mi | 


rs. . 
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then I am certain he cannot apprehend it of any 
conſequence to the immortality of the ſoul, ſup- 
poling it does not think, Were 
it. I now to his ſecond 05 
Ide not underftand (ſays he) how the if for be 
N 

cis 1 a 
— intervall. ys Joo tr 
— conclude it cannot be done 
good argument, we muſt deny the maſt common 
and viſible operations in nature. Do you — 
ſtand how your ſoul thinks at all ? How 1 
from one t t to another? How it preſerves its 
treaſure of ideas, to uce them at 7 — an 


with all the Cd nble * of the — 
it is ſick, and in pain, and unable to perform its 
functions, according as the body is di ſinoe 
we ſo ſenſibly perceive it to become drowſy, When 
the body is ſoz ſo many degrees abated of ies" 
action, 7.60 nee near not thinking at all, from 
that intenſeneſs and vigour of thought it had, and 
recovers, when the body is refreſhed" withſleep3 
whatever is the cauſe of theſe effects, Whether 
ſome immediate connexion between them, or an 
arbitrary law of their union; here is the di 


ro conceive, that the ſame cauſe, which lulls it al- 


moſt, e quite to reſt, and maaktn n 
_ with the A Men 
But «pon this ſuppoſition (ia the/Reindthkcer) that 


all our thoughts peri in foun F ve ſtem uo bave 
a new ſoul every morning. That is a pretty con- 
ceit indeed, be Ki does this ſeem? Thus, as he 

nn. f. N * 
; explains 


— And recol s thoſe it had not 5721 | 


| 
' 
| 
: 
ö 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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lains himſelf ceaſe o and 
i 415 e ee ry Fry 


4 new motion may be produced. ¶ all cogita- 
tion be extin#, all our ideas are extintt, 333 
ere cogitations, and ſeated in the ſoul : ſo we muſt bave 
them, new impreſt, we are, as it were, newborn, and 
begin the. world again. The force of which argu- 
ment lies thus : cogitation in the ſoul anſwering: to 
1 be produced he 
| a new motion 3 

| un 0 gay doe" but new 

tions muſt be produced. Ergo, we ſeem to 

a new. ſoul! every morni 3222 
conſequence, when the Remarker has proved, that 
every new motion makes, or ſeems to male à 1c 
7 In the mean time, all I can infer from this 
I, is, that my —— are not the 
e numerical thoughts I n 
belleve,.no. body ſuppo ſes * gh they 
did not ſuſpect they had a new. foul wich _ new 


"But if theRemarker thinks, that i all ourthoughts 
ceaſe. in. ſound ſleep, all our ideas are extinct, and 
muſt be new impreſt; 1 deſire him to- conſider, 
when. a ing 1 an thinks, what be- 
comes. of a) . 1 = ee care 
ceive in his own; z- mind is le 
8 but of very few at once: 
rr extinctꝰ And fo 
we muſt have them new — as it 
Vere, ne born, whenever. w ideas; which 
ve be aber always actually 1 ig. every 
tune we paſs from one t to andther- This 
L yence;; if, when all our thoughts 
eqaſey, all pur i 3 impreſt; unleſs a 
mn could erceive all the ideas he ever 
at once for only one thought in 
enn no — ny other there, or 
» chat it has no connexion with, * 


excite any 
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if he had no thought at all. I thinking, for ex- 
IEEE 

u 


ſon;why-chey: muſt be all-new — than that 
the others muſt have been new impreſt, when I on 
thought of that one; unleſs it be ſuppoſed, that 
the ſoul has always juſt one idea more than there 
the repoſitory of its ideas; and if 
happen to croud in, before another has got 
ae denne or fly away 


But here the Remarker interpoſes, If you ſay ſbe 
ideas remain in the ſoul, and need only 1 new 2 
tion; why then, ſay I, may not infants baus innate 
ideas: (which yon ſo much ſe) that want only ob 
Jets and occaſions ' to' excite and 'attuate thim, wth 2 
fit diſpoſition of the brain ? By what hath been fad, 


it will appear, that this non, Vat th Ju de 1 5 | 


from Mr. Locke's 

ways think ; fince i the 4 foul does always 
2 pon but very few ideas at Bios _ 
ſame conſequence will follow from 4 man's 
han only one thought, as from his having nd 
choughr ae all — his other ideas muſt be 
mpreſt, or remain in the ſoul; and netd only 
ny: — — This objection * would 
have been as much to the pu no 
Place : the Remarker might have aſied, fwhen's 
man VO one object, chere ſemain 
i „ dN pie 47 5 
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ee ſoul, which he does not perceive to 
z why may not infants have innate ideas, 


at only —— to excite them? This 
EIS 
the 


_ wy 


objefts or occaſions excite —— 
| — res that they were in their minds 
| conſider them as things new, and till 
"then abſolurely unknown to them? But when ideas 
are excited in a man, which he has before received 
— racquatates: 8——— wa 
| is ted wi e 

they — in his — before, Why = 
not every t 4 new to a man, which 
2 not known before, as every idea 
does, the firſt time it is excited in him? But ſince 
it is certain, that the mind does perceive when any 
lens are excited in it, that were there before; and 
that every idea a s new to it the firſt time it is 
encited ; this can be no argument, that becauſe the 
| foul is expable of retaining the ideas it has received 
by ſenſation or reflection; that it can record them 
for its uſe, and recollect them at pleaſure; there 
fore; it n may have innate ideas, though it never per- 
rs Apo it had them, not even when they are 
excited in it; for this makes the cafes ſo far from 
being the ſame, that it is one of the greateſt ar- 


| * guments againſt innato ideas, that the mind does al- 


ways perceive, when the ideas, which are excited 
in it, were there before. Beſides, how can it be 
_ conceived, that innate ideas ſhould need. y objects 
to excite"them and that the mind never 
- excite any of them in itſelf without thoſe objects; 
ss it often does excite in itſelf the ideas it received 
by ſenſation; or reflection, without the preſence of 

thoſe objects, by which it firſt received them. —_ 


any 2 
b reaſon Y his: confide- 
„that it does not hin- 
d caſes 3 then e may 
ſince the ſoul can 
and excite — 
ways pron 
den. which j 
elf, nor, — 
it ever. had them 
| haye nothing to ſay for 
our . unperceivable. 
ter, and wiſer * 


__ ID be — without any 
bende. yet (for any 2 ve heard) not 
endanger its immortality. Let us conſider nee Re- 
marker's next ebe 0 1 
27 — — am utterly. at @-loſi, bow 
froms any! 77 ee ſoul, or. of 4 ſpirit — 
life or How a dead ſoul comes in here, 
Ido not — Can chere be .no. life, Where — 2 
is no thought? I confeſs, that L have hitherto though 
that inſects and plants have life, . F 
ſuppoſe, that they do always think. 
R 25 
attually ſomething, e t * 
ſome properties, whereby ſhe is diſtinguiſhed. from no- 
thing, and from matter. And again, in the, ſecond 
Remark; Tun ſay abe ſoul has. no extenſion, nor at 
Certain fits any cogitation. What can Ibs ſoul be then 
but a certain power atting in the. body, hey tha body 
ps gr epared' for the ae and ceaſing to aft, 
the. 2 is indiſpaſad ? To which I anſwer, 
that it is true, we have no idea of the ſoul; but by 
her operations; but that is no more a reaſon to 
ii Rem. p. 9 2d R. 5. 16. * Page 14. 
conclude 
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tonclude, that ſhe is nothing when ſhe does not opes 
rate, than when ſhe does, ſince we are ly ig- 
horant what the ſoul is, when we do think, as 
when we do not, I aſk what is the ſoul when ſhe 


does think ? Is ſhe a real permanent ſubſtance ? 
What then are her peculiar ies, whereby ſhe 
is diſtinguiſhed from other ſubſtances ? If it be ſaid 


the power of —_— I aſk, whether ſhe has any 
other properties to diſtinguiſh her from nothing, 
and from matter? If not, then nothing, or mat- 
ter, have the power of thinking. This is 
lain, if the ſoul has no eſſential properties diſtinct 
rom matter, whereby ſhe alone is capable of the 
power of thinking, there can be no reaſon, why 
matter may not have that power. If it be ſaid ſhe 
| has other eſſential properties, without which ſhe 
could not have the power of thinking, when the 
Remarker has found out what thoſe properties are, 
he will then know what the ſoul is, when the does 
not think ; for whatever that ſubſtance is, that has 
the power of thinking, there is no reaſon to doubt, 
that it remains the ſame, when it ceaſes from thar 
action, any more than there is to doubt, that a 
body in motion, and at reſt, is the fame ſubſtance; 
for we have no clearer idea of the ſubſtance of 
body, than we have of the ſubſtance of ſpirit, as 
Mr. Locke has ni; which excellent diſcourſe 
alone one would have — 4 ſufficient to prevent 
the leaſt inſinuation, that he does not think the 
foul a. real permanent ſubſtance. „„ 
There is much more reaſon to conclude, that 
thoſe do not think the ſoul a real permanent ſub- 
ſtance, ho make this queſtion, If the ſoul has no 
extenſion, nor at certain fits any cogitation, what 


- can the ſoul be then, but a certain power acting 


in the body, when the body is prepared, Sc. For 
from what other reaſon can they make it? If the 
ſoul be really ſomething elſe than a certain power 
: 1 Eflay B. l. c, 23. = 
acting 
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wBing in the body, what can hinder it from being 
thing; when it does not act? But if 
muſt be nothing, when it is not in action, bat 
then can the ſoul be, „ 
bel _ is pr pon the exerciſe of ity 
ceaſing to Be is indiſpoſed #: Bits 
- brit Remarks wary 4 i ny 8 
ſuperior divine power aifrint? om matter, 05 6 v | 
— or a power faftened; I know not how, 10 b 
body, or * — and — ſyſtems 25 mat tor; — 
ther I ſay of 4 7 tro ſuppoſitions better agrees 
5 a: I cannot certainly. tell; bus either. 
wy. (he immortality of the ſoul, wpon-th 
e I leave the reader to j 
which is moſt 3 this conſequence, 
Locke, who ſays, that it is not necellary — — | 
iſtence of the ſoulz that it ſhould be al 2 7 
2 be mo to W — 
int} permanent ſubſlanrt; or Remarker, W 
thinks the n when it is not in 
r 
a real permanent {2 
The vanity. of mon looms 19. be tht-grem- wean 
why they have ſo readily ſuppoſed, without any 
proof, ——— always think» for having 
kee but by its operations, we are uni- 
3 ive our Own. ignorance, and loch to 
the only idea we have of that dear thing 
rs — this account the Remarker 
ſeems offended with Mr. Locke... #hy- (lays ba he) 40; 
you affirm. or introduce a. neu and unintelligible lass 
e the ſoul, — — nor at bhers, can baus 
any conception And why is this complained of, 
but that men are willing to believe they know more. 
than they do? Or how elſe could they think a ſtats 
of thinking, without being conſcious of it, more intel 
 ligible, than a ſtate of not thinking at all ? Or hom = 
could they conclude thinking, wach in . 
= 2d Rem. p. 16. 
Vor. I. F of 
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of the ſoul, neceſſary to the exiſtence of the ſoul 
itſelf, if they did not make our knowlege the mea- 
ſure of things, and our not having an idea of a 


ceed now to the Remarker's laſt difficulty. 


Then after all (ſays he) what ſecurity can we have 


«pon this e that we ſhall not fall into this 
75 at dea 


What I have ſaid in the beginning of my diſcourſe 


upon this head, night ſerve for an anſwer to this 


objection ; but the Remarker, by repeating it, page 
12. ſeeming to lay a great weight on it, I ſhall 
conſider it more particularly. 5 . 

And firſt (as I obſerved before) if our ſecurity of 
@ future ſtate depends upon this, that the ſoul al- 


® 5 


ways thinks, it has a very unſure foundation; for 


there is no pretence of a proof, that the ſoul does 
always. think z and there are great probabilities, 


that it does. not think in ſound ſleep (as Mr. Locke 


has ſhewn,) But if the N of a future ſtate do 
nat depend upon the ſoul's always thinking, the 
ee eee 
it ʒ and that t o not upon it, in 

needs not be proved, no body, that 2 ot, did 
ever offer this propoſition, bat the ſoul does akvays 


"think, as a proof of its immortality. And the rea- 


{ons we have to expect a future ſtate are of ſuch 
@ nature, that they can receive no force from it, 
nor loſe any by the contrary ſuppoſition. The Re- 
marker on another occaſion tells Mr. Locke, the 


rewards are, that there is a preſage 0 


them from na- 
tural conſcience ; and that they are 


ducible from the 


grounds of our expectation of Jae of hen fro and 


nature of God, if. we allow bim moral attributes *. 
Now it is evident, that neither of theſe two grounds 
can loſe. any of their force upon this ſuppoſition, 
that the ſoul does not think in ſound ſleep, and 
will not they, ſecure us, that we ſhall not continue 
” it Rem p. 9. © 3d Rem. p. 13. 


in 
- * % 


thing, ſufficient to exclude it from being? I pro- 


» and ſo continue without life or thought n? 
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in this ſleep after death? If not, why does the Re- 
marker mention them as proofs of a future ſtate ? 
But if they do prove it, why does he ſay, he could 
male out no certain proof of the immortality of the 
ſoul, upon this ſuppoſition, that it is ſometimes with- 
out thoughts ? Since thoſe proofs he mentions re- 
main in their full force, notwithſtanding this ſup 
poſition, Thus having ſhewn, that all the conſe- 
uences the Remarker draws from Mr, Locke's 


uppoſition are without grounds, I may with af- 


ſurance conclude, that it is of no conſequence to 


the immortality of the ſoul, nor does at all weak- 
en any. proot of i., £7 6h 2 | 
I cannot here forbear taking notice, how little 
ſervice they do to religion, who. eſtabliſh the main 
principles of it upon ſuch an uncertain foundation, 
as the nature of a thing, of which we are ſo very 
ignorant, as we cercainly are, of what the ſoul 1s, 
he operons we have clear ideas of; and there» 
fore from our capacity of diſcerning and 
good or evil; a from the powers SIO, And 
goodneſs of God, which we may certainly 
to belong to his nature; we have very good argu- 
ments, and great probabilities of a future ſtate of 
puniſhments and rewards ; ſuch as no aer 
man can deny, and within every ones under 
ing. But when the ſoul's immortality is ſaid to 
depend upon ſuch brenne as this, that the 
ſoul alice, thinks, or that it is immdteridr;, what 
can the conſequeſice be, bit , ilks fneHl lk 
they have very little aſ%rance of a future lite, when 
they find themſelves ſo much in che dark 4s to 
thoſe principles, upon which it is eſtabliſhed, chat 
the greateſt proofs of them are drawn from our ig- 
norance ? As that we cannot conceive how matter 
ſhould. be capable of ſuch and ſuch powers as we 
perceive in the ſoul ; or (as the Remarker objects) 
tobat the ſoul is, when * is without | 
: | 2 ut 
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But could the immateriality of the ſoul be proved 


to be as certain, as it is highly probable, it can ne- 
ver be of good conſequence, and may be dange- 
rous, to make that the main proof of its immorta- 
lity ; for this is an argument of no uſe to the ge- 


nerality of mankind, who want either leiſure, or 


capacity, for ſuch nice ſpeculations z; and if 
— 9 — * [ that the ſoul im. 
mortal, it is no great matter, whether they think. 


it immaterial, or no. But if they are perſuaded, that 


23 is Boot neces ther wat bo, if 
aly to W 1 that mu 1 
the proofs of the ſoul's immateriality ſhould not 


happen to convince them; as it often falls out by 


the different caſt of mens heads, that the ſame ar- 


guments, that are very ſtrong and perſuaſive to one 


man, have no force at all with another, eſpecially 
in abſtract reflections. Thofe, therefore, who are 
zealous for truth, ſhould endeavour to eſtabliſh it 
upon the plaineſt, and cleareſt principles, and ſuch 
as are moſt adapted to common apprehenſions 


This is not the only inſtance, in which 1 have ob- 


ſerved, that truth does not ſuffer leſs from thoſe, 
who would maintain it upon falſe or uncertain. 


have known ſeveral, who have been carefully 
enough inſtructed in their duty, who yet for want 
of being taught at firſt, or applying mſelves to 
conſider the true grounds of it, have been eaſily 


argued out of their good notions, though ſome 


them perſons of no mean ity ; for if the 
foundation fail, the beſt ſu cture will fall, 
though ſtrong and immoveable, when eſtabliſhed 
upon its proper grounds. And this does not only 


happen, when the foundation is in itſelf weak or un- 


certain, but when truths are taught upon princi- 
ples, which, though true,. and ſolid in themſelves, 
are not the or reaſon, of thoſe truths; which 
fome have done out of a good deſign of — 


A —— — —¶ —— 


4 than from thoſe, who openly oppoſe it. 
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the truths teach the more ſacred. But ev 
thing ſtands firmeſt on its own foundation: and 
believe, if it were rightly conſidered, it would ap- 
pear, that the reaſons of all moral truths are plain 
and clear, and within the reach of the low _— 

Y 


rehenfions. Theſe things, which I have 
finted at, are of great uence to be thorough- 


ly conſidered by all, who have the inſtruction of 
others under their care, that they not think 


they ſufficiently acquit — of their duty by . 


inculcating good maxims, when their negHgence, 
or or mie gr. in teaching the grounds of 
at leaſt give e ee, advantage to thoſe, — 

e it ties buſi to corrupt the principles, as 
well as the practice of their companions, e are 
but too many in this libertine age. : 

This being a matter of ſo univerſal e 1 
hope T ſhall be excuſed, if I have led the reader a 
little out of the yr b it, We now return to the 
Remarker, who, he has repeated his laſt diffi- 
culty, i. e. If the ſoul be ſometimes wit bout thoughts, 
why may ſhe not be Jo, thoughileſs, and ſenſeleſs, after 
death ? he adds, it is ſome comfort, indeed, that we 
ſhall at length return to life at the refurreBion : _ 
I know not how you explain that ; nor how far 
allot us to be the ſame men, and the ſame wn 4 
then that we are now, This is a great comfort in- 
deed, and I ſuppoſe the Remarker here deſigned - 
to make Mr. Locke amends for all the faults he has 
impured to his principles, by owning, that they af- 


ford us this comfort; but I cannot gueſs what b 


is which he knows not how Mr. Locke explains. 
Mr. Locke never attempted, that I know of, to ex- 
plain hoto we ſhall return to life, which that ' ſeems 
to refer to, nor how far we ſhall then be the ſame. 
men; and he needed not have told him, that he 
knows not now he explains a thing, which he has 
not explained at all. But Mr. Zocke has very clearly 
explained how far he allows us co he the k per- 

. ſens, 
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ſons, png? according to him, as far as it it 
extended, makes the ſame perſon, in which, he ſays, is 
founded all the right, and juſtice, of reward, and pu- 
moment, happineſs, and miſery ”. And thus, he ſays, 
we may without any difficulty conceive at the reſur- 
refjon, the ſame * though in a 156 not exattly 
in make or parts the ſame. be had bere, the 85 con- 
ſciouſneſi going along with the Wow that inhabits ita: 
Which may be ſufficient to fatisfy the Remarker 
how St. Peter at the reſurretlion will be the ſame” ; 
and how Mr, Locte conceives the reſutrection, as 
far as is revealed of it, and to all its ends and pur- 
poſes, which is our happineſ or miſery. Further 
than this he does. not pretend, nor are we concerned 
to know; and I think, in a matter, which can only 
be known by revelation, no man ought to deter- 
mine, or _ enquire farther than the Holy Spirit has 
thought fit to reveal. Mr. Locke knows too well 
the vanity and Fan af ſuch an attempt, to 
offer at it. „ It is enough * (/axs he) that every 
4 one. ſhall appear before the judgment ſeat of 
« Chriſt, to receive according to what he had done 
* in his former life; but in what fort of body he 
« ſhall appear, or of what "bag made up, the 
 « Scripture having ſaid nothing, but that it ſhall 
« be a ſpiritual body raiſed in incorruption, it is 
* not for me to determine.” The Remarker muſt 
be contented * e wall in the dark as to theſe things, 
though he ſays he does not love it, ſince there is 
no way to have farther light in them than the 
Scripture has given. And if he thinks Mr. Locte's 
doctrine of the ſoul obſcure, becauſe he does not 
pretend to be certain by his natural faculties, of 
things, which they cannot certainly diſcover (a 
way to knowledge, which ſome are very fond of) 
I believe Mr. Locke will be content not to be un- 
_ derſtood by him, rather than Write what he does 
P EM, B. ii. e. 27. 4 Ibid 613. Vid. zd Rem. p. 15. 
* Reply to the Biſhop of Worcefer, p. 182. 2d Rem. p. 15. 
| not 
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or ang rſtand himſelf, to appear intelligible to 
others, : | 
The Remarker ” next proceeds to the ſecond 
89 which he thinks weakens the proofs 

t 


immortality of the ſoul, viz. That God may 


give, or baue given, for any thing we know, to ſome 
ſtems of matter, a power to perceive, and think, 
And here one would expect he ſhould have ſhewn 
how this ſuppoſition weakens the proofs of the 
ſoul's immortality ; but all his objections are againſt 
the probability of the ſuppoſition, and to ſhew the 
difficulties of conceiving how matter ſhould have 
ſuch a power ; which he enlarges upon in his third 
remark, and has ſeveral pages to that purpoſe, "for 
what reaſon I know not, ſince Mr. Locke allows it 
to be highly probable, that the ſoul is immaterial, 
but where he is ſpeaking of demonſtration, only 
ſays, that it is not impaſſible, for any thing we know, 
that God may give, or have given, to ſome ſy- 
ſtems of matter, diſpoſed as he fees fit, a power to 
perceive and think. But my deſign being only to 
vindicate Mr. Locke's principles from the dangerous 
| conſequences imputed to them by the Remarker, 
I ſhall not enter into that diſpute z"and I think 
Mr. Locke has faid enough, in his laſt additions, to 
filence the triumph of ſuch ſort of arguments, 
drawn from the unconceiveableneſs of fomathins in one 
 hypothefis, which cannot be a proof of the contrary 
opinion, in which there are thing alrogether as in- 
explicable, and as far remote from "our tompre- 
henſion. All the demonſtration we can have from 
ſuch difficulties, is of the weakneſs and ſcuntineſs 
of our knowledge, which ſhould hot make us for- 
ward in determining poſitively on either fide, much 
leſs to eſtabliſh the immortality of the ſoul” on ſo 
uncertain a foundation; which is 4 confideration I 
have before inſiſted on, and I cannot but think 
Mr. Locke has done much more ſervice to religion 
| F 19, 9 5 IR 
| F 4 . in 
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in that diſcourſe, B. iii. 6. 4. where, aſter he had 
ſid, that he “ ſees no contradiction in it, that Om · 
1 nipotency ſhould give to certain ſyſtems of mat: 
“ ter a power to perceive and think, though it 
6+ be moſt highly probable, that the ſoul is imma - 
6 terial z” he adds, that if our 
% arrive to demonſtrative certainty about it, w 

* need not think jt ſtrange : 1 
% morality and religion are well ſecured, 


_ & without . philoſophical proofs of the ſoul's im- | 


% materiality ; fince it is evident, that he, who 
0 made us at firſt begin to ſubſiſt here, ſenſible, 
e intelligent . beings, and for ſeveral years conti- 
* nyed us in ſuch a ſtate, can and will reſtore us 
* to the like ſtate in another world v, and make 
+ us capable there to receive the retribution. he has 
«* deſigned to men, according to their doings in 
. this lifes and therefore it is not of ſuch oo 
* neceſſity to determine one way or the other, as 
b ſome over zealous for or | againſt the immateria- 
1% lity of the ſoul have been forward to make the 
e world. believe.“ Theſe are Mr. Locke's words; 


and. I appeal to all unbiaſied men, whether he does 
not better ſecure: the belief of a future ſtate, by 


— it on ſuch grounds, as give an equal 


rr r the ſoul is immaterial, or 
__— me 8 pains to perſuade men. 
leſs certain, if the ſoul is not 


Fats fun 
* — uncertainty and danger of this 
gument, which I have before taken notice of, the 


nels of it, to the generality of mankind, ſuf- 
y thews, that it cannot be the foundation 


he eſteem, Þ 
dence of a * 
mation of the miſſionaries, who have been 

among „and his own converſation with them, 
: 5 . 


this day, we have the evi- 


of the | aeg & future th ſtate, That it is not ſo to, 
> 96 hrs — both from the infor- i 


wi 

„ 
ö 2 
* 
' 
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ſally received, as propoſition, it 
. ů ů ů ·˙²ẽkðĩ 
rance of the ſoul's immortality, viz. The expecta- 
tion of rewards and puniſhments in a future ſtate 
according to our doings in this life; without which 
tis no matter, whether we think the ſoul immortal 
or no. And this we could never have by the moſt at- 
tentive conſideration, and the cleareſt knowledge of 
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to convince an intelligent. heathen, who thought 
the ſoul material, and doubted of a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments, arguments were uſed to 
prove the ſoul in its on nature undiſſolvable, and 
that therefore it muſt remain after death; he might 
then reaſonably enquire in what ſtate it remains, how 
he may be ſure, that it is in a ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments, and that it does not return to the uni- 
verſal ſoul, of which it may be an effluence; or in- 
_ — parcel — _— it _ fitted _ 
as ſome philoſophers have thought. This, it is plain, 
muſt be ſtill in doubt to him, notwithſtanding thoſe 
. proofs of the ſoul's immortality; and arguments 
of another nature muſt be uſed to ſatisfy him in this 


point, whatever may be moſt to work on his 
underſtanding. Suppoſe thoſe I have before hinted 
at; That 'tis reaſo to think that the wiſe and 
Juſt. Author of our being, having made us capable of 


happineſs and miſery, and given us faculties of diſcern- 
ing and chuſing good or evil, deſigned we ſhould be 
accountable for our actions, and happy or miſerable, 
according as they are conformable, or not, to that 
law, which he has eſtabliſned in our very natures, 
that his will might be certainly known to us; and 
_ ſince it is viſibly not ſo, in the ordinary courſe of 
his providence, but all things happen alike to the 
righteous and the wicked, in this world, tis moſt 
. conſonant to reaſon. to think this is only a ſtate of 

probation, and that the diſpenſation of rewards and 
. puniſhments is reſerved for a future life; there being 
no other way to reconcile; the partial diſtribution, of 
ching here to that order which we know is agreeable 
to the divine will, by the conformity it has to our 
- reaſon, which is a ray of his own wiſdom. We will 

ſu the heathen convinced by theſe arguments, or 
73 to the ſame purpoſe; that he owns it is highly 
reaſonable to conclude there muſt be a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſnments; bnt he does not ſo well 
digeſt the ſoul's being immaterial; he has no — 
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of a ſubſtance without any extenſion.” 8 then 
the Remarker ſhould tell him, as he Mr. 
Locke, if the ſoul is not daumen, there can be no 
certain proof that it is immortal. And I deſire him 
to take this dilemma for the heathen's anſwer: Either 
the arguments, by which I have been convinced, that 
there will be'puniſhments and rewards in a future 
ſtate, are 'proots of it, or they are not; if not, then 
thoꝰ the ſoul ſhould be immortal, I have no aſſurance 
that it will be in a ſtate of rewards or puniſhments ; 
and if they are proofs of a future ſtate, then a future 
ſtate is equally certain, tho' the ſoul be not immate- 
rial, ſince than does not make it leſs conſonant to the 
uſtice and wiſdom of God, nor'leſs within his power. 
] believethe Remarker will find he has noway to ſolve 
this dilemma, but muſt either give up the certainty 
of rewards and _— — or the” neceſſity” of 
thinking the foul is immaterial,” to prove a future 
ſtate; and'T defy him to eſtabliſh the belief of re- 
wards and puniſhments in a future ſtate on any 
arguments, ma will not be equally concluſive; whe- 
ther the ſoul is immaterial or no. 
This then is 1 that Mr. Locke's ſuppoſition, 
that God ma en (for any thing we know) 
to ſome'fi "og of matter a power” to perceive, 
and think; does not at all — any proof of the 
fouP's immortality, that can be of uſe to the great 
ends of religion, for which alone we ure concerned 
to know, that che ſoul is immortal. And perhaps 
the inſignificancy, as to thoſe ends, of our knowing 
what Kind of ſubſtance the ſoul is, may be the reaſon 
we are left ſo much in the dark about it Our wiſe 
Maker has proportioned our faculties on to our 
neceſſities, and has made his will known to us by a 
light of nature clear enough to render any one inex- 
cuſable, who does not follow it; tho? the full aſſurance 
of an eternal retribution is only given us by Jeſus 
Cbriſt, who has brought life; and —— to light, 
through the Goſpel, which I have already ſhewn, _ 
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Mr, Locke's principles give us a ſure foundation for 
both of natural and revealed reli jon. So that 1 
think no more remains to clear the Remarker's diffi. 
culties; his doubts of natural conſcience, (Which is the 
chief ſubject of his third Remark bo. calily re- 
ſolved from what has been al But the 
| Remarker being a little unlucky i drawing infer- 
ences from Mr, Locke's principles, I will give him 
— help in his enquiry 5 He, e 
according to them. 
But firſt, I muſt take notice of a cavil 5 
with, at Mr, Locle s defining conſcience to be nothing 
elſe but” our own opinion of our own actions, without 
expreſſing what fort of actions are the ſubjects of it. 
Now any ane, who reads that part of his ſay, will 
find that diſcourſing of * innate practical principles, 
he all along mentions only ſuch actions, as are to be 
referred A nes; and that he had no reaſon ta 
PRION miſunderſtood, or that it could be 
45 bel included any other ſort of actions, no 
on 


ws e to the ſe in that queſtion. 
of what I think the 
true notion of CR $8. mai of what authority, 
and of what uſe it is; it will be fit to TT: 
the 1 ſays he underſtands by it, which he 
eeds to tell us, but defines it more parti - 
— y in another place thus: A natural ſapacity ta 
moral g i and evil; or a different percep- 
tion and ſenſe of them, with a different affettion of the 
mind arifing from it ; and this ſo immediate, as to prevent; 
and anticipate all external laws, and all ratiocination. 


"+ Without which be does not know bow it can 
wr” \ th! be | es of Mr. 4 ar 


religion, {o far as it n 72 naturat 
he] / think in 
on pts 4177 . 55 EA his is good, vi, al 


6s it goes, r But the queſtion is, 
1 Rem. p. 5. B. i. C. 3. P. 5. DF 
Wy 


= he ſays, he takes to be be foundation of naturat © | 


, what laws thoſe are that wwe mee or how u 
L can know them without revelation, tinleſs you take in 
6 natural conſcience for a diſtinction ey good and evil,” of 
another idea of God, than what you have given us. 
Having already anticipated this doubt, by ſhewing 
how the moral attributes of God are deducible from 
| Mr. Tarts FO N cop) + 4 
5 will is, conformity or repugnancy | 
| e and with reſpect to human nature, of 
. which he is the author, I need not give a particular 
anſwer to this eee But ſince the Remarker lays 
ſo great a ſtreſs upon his ach be has given f tht | 
in that ſenſe and notion, which he has given of it, that 
he b takes it to be the foundation of natural religion, + 
and thinks the diſtinllion 9) good and wil, is mant- | 
feſted, and ſi pri by it, let us farther confiderit. 
1 objec, from rom the begining of ab 
marker ſays on this ſu t 
his third letter to the 16th page e 
at ſome obſervations, by which it will appetr, — 
— r not N mou — a W _ 
of his principle of natural conſcience, but ar or 
; it ſometimes in one ſenſe, and ſometimes in . 
that Mr. Locke is not at all concerned in the greateſt 
; | part of his argu and by which the weakneſs 
: che whals will obvious to every reader. 
After his definition, he gives us a Nee illuſtra- 
tion of his iple in the ſoul of diſtinguiſhing 
morally good and vil, without ratiocination, by the 
power we have of diſtinguiſhing '/ex/ible> qualities = 
without reflection, or e He m 
every Whit as well have told us, that fines We? have. | 


( a power of e moral 'relatidus, wittiout " 
4 making uſe of our eye git, may anne 
. red, and yellow, without eyes being no in 

the and only inlets of bor ideas of Cblohrs, 


than re n is of moral diſtinctions; which the 

Remarker ſays we may have without reflection, lince 
„ iT © * 3. = 

we 
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we can'diſtinguiſh colours, and other ſenſible = 
lities without reflection. But if this were ſo, Mr. 
Locke may * well ſay, what the Remarker — 
he will not, 4 that then children would be able to diſ- 
tinguiſh moral good and evil, for they very clearly 
diſtinguiſh all the objects of ſenſation, that come in 
their way; and this principle could never be improved, 
or corrupted, as no one can be perſuaded, that any ſen- 
ſation he has is more or leſs agreeable, or that a diſa- 
greeable ſenſation is an agrecable one; which if we 
could, it is evident, that our ſenſes would not be ſuf- 
ficient to their end, to give us notice of what is con- 
venient, or inconvenient to the body. And it is 
reaſonable tothink, if there were ſuch an in ward ſen- 
ſation deſigned, as the Remarker ſays, to direct us 
as to what is good or hurtful to the foul, it would 
operate as conſtantly as thoſe others do: no man 
could prefer vice to virtue, any more than he can 
pain to pleaſure ; otherwiſe i it would or anfyer the 


end it was deſigned for. 


Another thing to be obſerved i is, dur mot of the 


/Renjucker'sar ments were anticipated by Mr. 


Locke, tho” bt takes no notice of the anſwer to them; 


as to the ſame purpoſe we were now upon, Mr. Locke 
having owned, that there are natural tendentes im- 


printed on the minds of men, and that from the firſt in- 
ftances of ſenſe, and perception, there are ſome things 
" grateful, and others ateful to them; the Re- 
marker takes occaſion from thence; to deſire he will 


"grant ſuch alike impreſſion on thr ſoul, with reference 


1% moral good and ovil, at a rule or direBion to our ac- 
fond; tho' Mr. Lothe there ſays.” f that” thoſe im- 
he ſpeaks of, are ſo at from confirming 
the like, with relation to moral good and evil, tbat 
bis in an argument againſt tbem; ſince f there were 
"any ſuch impreſſions, we could not but wt them 
_- operate in us, and influence 1 e, as 
thoſe others on the toill and appetite, the bre of 
4 Ibid. *P,g E. B. i. C. f. 6 3. 
happineſs, 


ton ODEs reer — 


fleady and univerſal, But this the Remarker takes 


| where, l 
which 
This objection not being, eaſily, anſwered, the Re- 


known law cannot be the ſame. with that, which 
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happineſi, and auerſion for miſery, continuing (as innate 
practical principles ought) to influence all aur ations: 
without cea/ing, and are in all penſons, and all ages, 


no notice of. A In another place he argues, that cxor- 
bitant practices againſt natural conſcience are no 
F there is no ſuch principles, ® which, Mr. 
.acke grants, nor does he contend againſt a natural 
rule. But the generally allowed breach of a rule any 
ſays, is a proof, that it is not INNATE, 
had given inſtances of in ſeveral nations. 


marker chuſes rather to oppoſe an argument, Which 
Mr. Lacie does not uſe, but on the contrary on 
that it is none. But any one, who conſiders what 
Mr. Locke objects, will eaſily. ſee to how little pur- 
poſe the Remarker takes ſo much pains to ſhew, that 


the ſame arguments, which he brings againſt innate 


rinciples, may be uſed to proye, that the law of 
Chriſtianity is not known among Chriſtians; for 
beſides the * difference of an innate lamu, which 
men muſt always carry about with them, ſrom my 
there £906 R309 ee reflecting on, or mil- 

caſe of Chriſtians, acting againſt. a 


Mr. Locke repreſents, unleſs the Remarker.can ſhew 


any Chriſtians, . who conſtanth," uit bout the leaſt re- 
morſe, or ſhame, offend againſt that lau, which, they 


Believe; and that all the by-Randers, even. lawmakers, 


and governers, ſilently connius at it, nay, affirm that i 


is their duty to:do ſe: For this is the.cale, of thoſe 
nations, Whic Mr. Locke mentions. „But the Re⸗ 


marker has a ſhrewd objection againſt this argu- 
ment: they are barbarave people, he ſays, and He f. 


4#7 


7 7 againſt them for witneſſes, as perſonæ inſames. 


nd, if Mr. Locke would conyince, him, that there 
are no innate principles, he muſt. ſhew him ſome 
polite nation, where the people have diligently, and 
cd Rem. p. 11. Eff. B. i. e. 3. zd Rem, p. 14. K P. 10 


right] y 


— 
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rightly imployed their faculties, and yet are ignofant 
the law of nature. This might be required; if Mr: 
Locke denied a law of nature; knowable by our natural 
faculties z but to prove what he affirms, that this law 
is not knowable to men, but by their a right 
uſe of their faculties, it is ſufficient to ſhew, that there 
are men, who are abſolutely ignorant of the cleareſt 
pron of far oy. No, ſays theRemarker, they 
are barbatous i le; and therefore are no 
witneſſes, 6 00 ry room principles. 
are they not men, I pray? What. is it then, thas | 
makes chern more barbaros e. or ignorant than others, 
but their not having made a right uſe of their natural 
r This is 7 232 
no innate princi nations, 
want of maki LN Oe On os 
e 2 which ar eſte of 
cleareſt e — which are eſteemed 
objection, 


innate. To which 
they are a barbarous 
for witneſſes, is indeed very extraordinary. If he 
pleaſes to conſider what he means by barbarods, and 
what is the cauſe, that 1 I believe 
he will better ſee the force s argument, 
and allow them to be very good witneſſes in this 
caſe; tho perhaps he with reaſon except againſt 
— 12 he is deſired to take upon 
their credit is, that men do not know their duty, 
without maki a right uſe a ee, png, a, 
and that the — - os gg 
none to any purpoſe, ſince not operate, 

men by reflection diſcover that law, which is to be 
the rule of their actions. To prove this, Mr. Locke 
mentions ſame vicious practices a in 8 
nations; which the Remarker 
dirt and filth, to throw in the face of - 
It s men indeed, that they ſhould-not.idly, os, 
r 


ibid. 
but 


+ 4 
* 
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bot employ their faculties in the beſt manner they 
can, meyer ens has mo” _ to attain _—— 
ledge jr duty, whic can only be igno- 
rant of by their — fault. Bur whar indignity this 
can be thought upon mankind, or what piece in- 
gratitude to our Maker, I believe no body but the Re- 
marker can apprehend. " 
He — — to mention ſome virtuous 
actions of heathen ſtates, contrary to their intereſt, 


and yet done with general applauſe, as a proof of 


natural conſcience. They are indeed proofs of a law 


nature, which Mr. Locke is no leſs an advocate 
for than he, tho he denies innate principles; which 
leads me to a very material obſervation, which is, 
that, throughout this whole diſcourſe, the Remarker 
uſes indifferently, as terms of the ſame ſignification, 
law of nature, natural” conſcience, innate principles, 
innate powers, and nataral principles a, which all ſig- 
nify very different things; and of which Mr. Locke 
has only denied innate principles; high conſidered, _ 
it will appear, that he is very little concerned in the 
—_ part of this diſpute. But 1 ſhall only in- 
two or three places particularly, as where he 
argues, that univerſal conſent is not neceſſary to declare. 
a principle 76 be natural ; for the ſenſe of muſick, of 
beauty, of order, and proportion, are natural to man- 
kind, tho ſome men are not at all affetted with them. 
Even the power of reaſon, (ſays he) ſeveral paſſions, _ 
&c. appear ſooner in ſome than others; and if you allow. 
theſe principles to be natural, and born with us, I 
know not why you ſhould make ſuch ado about the tu 
innate, If you allow none at all, not theſe laſt mes 
tioned, nor ſo much as willing, or nilling this, or that” 
the controverſy will be changed ; and I tefire to hu 
what idea you can form of a ſoul without am powers” 
or any action. Now here it is plain, that by natura 4 
Principles is only meant powers or faculties of the ſoul; 
vhich is a very different ſenſe that, in which © 
= P, ts bad Vide p. 5. 9. 12, 
Vor. I, G Mr. 


principles of metaphy 


* 3 1 ich Mr. ons Fo owner 


mg Remarker's. purpoſe of eſtabliſhing u 
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Mr. Locke denies any principles to be innate, tho? he 
does not deny them to be natural. But in this ſenſe 
of them he will make no a- do about the word innete +. 
if the queſtion be, Whether there are innate; po-ert 
be nr ties in the ſuul, the controverſy will not be 
ed, tor there will be no controverſy. at all. Mr. 
2 e only contends thoſe, who ſay there 1 
imprinted —.— hi (pr — 
on 3 Winch! y mean, 
that there is an innate power or capacity in rp. ey we i 
of knowing thoſe — mean nothing dif- 
ferent from Mi. Locke, who denies innate principles 
for he does not deny, that there is a power in the foub.. 
of perceiving, an to thoſe truths, vai wah 
diſtinguiſhi good and evil; tho' he in not fo f 
at it as the Remarker, without employing his | 
ties about it, or without ratiocination. So: theve 3 8 
no occaſion for. him to form an idas of the | 06th. . 
out any powers, nor tor that ſuppoſition, hi ich, wich 
a ſeeming charigable wi wiſh, the Remarker would ſo 
groundleſly fat on Mr. Lose s. 
ne — Ck ſhall mention, where . 


Eine en, ad —— en eee, 


pretends to anſwer .. 
COnceray. 1 
uncle. principles. But any one, who takes the 
_— what he there ſays, will find, that 
uſes thoſe terms in a quite different. ſenſe ſtom 
„which Mr. Lacle underſtands by imnte princi , 
ples; and that therefore Mr, Locke is not at all con- 
cerned. in that argument. Neither is it any N ona it 


* ec in his own ſenſe and notion of. it, 

it from his daſinition, . "Bute ind | 

— hey hg my 

menti it to w 

means by his — conſciencavʒ 0 x 
ws P. 13 . 16. 


* * 
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Shokds wh he here affirms to be 3 
powers of the ſoul; the exerciſe of which, he ſays, | 
is conditional, and depends upon the diſpoſition we 4 the. 
body, culture, aud other circumſtances : w as 
they are very different from thoſe — which 
Mr. Locks 0 denies to be mate; ſo are they alſo 
from the Remarker's A principle of diſtinguiſping in mo- 
ral caſes without 'ratiocination; ſufficient'ſbr a genes 
ral dH of our lives,” and the foundation of mn. 
ral religion, For how can it be ſufficient for thoſe 
ends, if it depend upon 1 tirrumſfanre ? 
Or how can the'exerciſe of u poer of Uiſtinguiſh-/ 
. without ratiocination, depend” upon IJ 
or be hindered by contrary” 
he'fays, this power may? For by en + here walt 
tee e ebenen, 2 right hey, 
and by rontrary þ in the me place he wes hut e | 
nion Lace the e he uſes that term 
in u of the ſbul) 
whic — 25 of — he therrfore to 
ſay, that the exerciſe of this — 4 
them, is the ſame thing as to ſay, "tit the power 
of diſtinguithing they toithout 'ratiocination| de- 
$ upon 'ratiorination;  ' Which if the Remarker 
underſtands, J believe he will hardly make it intel-"- 
e to any body elſe. „„ ü K 
From all theſe obſervations compaech um 
ly applied; it will plainiy appear; that Mr] Lobe 
very little concerned in this diſcourſe, 42 
Remarker ſays , is in defence of natural M5 lf 
againſt whom” I know not, the moſt part of it be 
ether for things, which Mr. Locle no leſs 
bu he, 'thouph he appent to oppoſtt im, 
Mr. Lockers words in a different ſenſe from 
cr wh eh he underſtands them in; and"thoſe' ar- 
by which the Remarker really dots op- 
bel km, d. er and fully answered N. 
Loctite s ZE Hay. 4 ov 110 Th | 
ap " „ Tae” 
. 9 Page 62 4 5 SE And 
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And from the inconſiſtency of his definition of 


natural conſcience, with by illuſtrations of it in ſe- 


veral places, and his looſe and undetermined uſe 


of thoſe terms, which are of greateſt conſequence in 


this diſcourſe, I muſt take =— to conclude, * 
nga not fixed in his own mind à clear idea 
that principle which, he contends for; though he 

thinks he Biven rules, and marks *, by which it 
may ſufficiently ap ar to others what he means by 
it, And therefore by thoſe marks I will endeavour. 
a little to clear his own notion to him; and for his 


ſatisfaction to eſtabliſh what I think natural con- 


ſeience is, according to Mr. Locke's principles, and 
in the true notion 0 it; thoug N Locte is with- 
qut feaſon brought into this di utes: as. is evident 
from the Remarker's own 4 — 3 1 do nat ramem- 
ber (ſays he) ' that in 9 ur qt; bave once named 
natura bine, in your boot. Why then, I pray, 
e ſo many arguments uſed, as if he had writ a 
whole book againſt it? By what rule is a man con- 
cluded to deny every thing, chat he has not affirmed? - 
But the Remarker is not the firſt, who has thought 
this good. logic, and fair dealing againſt Mr. 
Locke. Whatever he writes next, it it ſhould be of 
avitation, or the motion F the planets, I think 
he would do well to put the articles of his religion 
at the end of it, for fear he ſhould. be accuſed- of 
having none, if * book ſhould not happen to 
nar E an N 11497 
ut 1 to. natural, conſeience, 1 deſire the. Re- 
marker to examine, whether that principle he ſpeaks . 
tg expreſs.it l 10 — Jeſs fea 
vocal) of, diſtinguiſhi 
conn fa pr of a; 


cot hon 4 299 75 not g co 
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may be truly ſaid to be goithout ratiocination z 
from which the miſtake may come, that it pre- 
vents, or is before am ratiocination, though it is 
really an effect of it, only operating without taking 
notice of its cauſe; as in other caſes, the likings 
or averſions of the mind, to things, or perſons, 
may be obſerved to do, which having been at. firit 
produced by ſome outward cauſe, ſome good, or 
evil, we have found, or heard, or apprehended of 
thoſe things, or perſons, the ſame affection con- 
ſtantly exerts itſelt at their preſence, "without any 
reflection on the cauſe, or perhaps the leal Tenſe, 
that it ever had a known cauſe, To 
And this ſudden affection in moral caſes is in- 
deed-of excellent uſe, when it is once ſe on work 
an enlightened fragt, to keep up the diſtin, 
ion of good and evil; to incite, or to be a check. 
2 mens actions, in the heat of a temptation, 
when they have neither time nor power to reaſon - 
the caſe, or to reflect upon the inſtructions, that have. 
been given them; and thus may be truly called 
the ſupport of natural rel gion; or, as the apoſtle, _ 
ſays; a witneſs accuſing or excuſing thoſe, who have no. 
other law but that of nature; but muſt not therefore 
be taken for the law ' itſelf} or as the Remarker © 
calls it, the foundation f natural religion, but rather, | 
natural — for the foundation of it; und then it.” 


ety be relied on. Therefore philoſo- 
Phers, and divines, having moſtly writ for Tuck, 
| 3 | _ in an | 1 —— 9 2 my 408 
ir duty, do with good reaſon give great authority. 
to this wha and frequently End men nue 
their conſcierices, as if it were the original Yule and © 
an infallible director For it is not r 
or ſilenced, hen once rightly ſet on Work; and has 
a great influence on mens actions, nothing being 
more inſupportable, than to ſtand condemned in our, 
own judgments; or more delightful, than the ap? 
probation of our own minds: and therefore this 
- 5 8 monitor 


| les of ti 255 4 art ſeeds 
7 2 may be * 
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monitor may prevail, when our paſſjons have miſled 
or 1 reaſon; or the Sores of elciping future | 
iſhments made us for a while ſecue-eet. 
But powerful and faithful as this witneſs is, fitice 
1 may by falſe opinions, or vicious habits, talce a 
wrong bias, (which the greateſt aſſertors of its au- 
thority confeſs) and is always ſet on work by the 
- firſt perſuaſions, which har 1 to 3 4 of 
mens thoughts, ſince it their opi- 
nions, but is influenced by: E this not only 
ae for the eng l nile, 
and firſt director of our actions, or the foundation 
of natural religion, but that it is of dangerous con- 
ſequence to lay the whole weight of morality upon 
conſcience alone, independent of the occaſions, from 
which it has taken & firſt bent. For no doubt 
there are toq many, who by an unhappy early edu- 
cation, purſue with the fame bent of conſcience, 
1 * without the leaſt remorſe, What others (who : 
ve been better taught) abhor, "Now in this caſe, 

to bid theſe men appeal to their conſciences, as an 
innate guide, that will 'infallibly* direct them in 
their duty, can only ſerve to — hy them in their 
Fee. and to make them go on. ſecurely: in 
vicious habits, without farther examination, 
when they find themſelves acquitted by that in- 
ward" ſenſe, which they are taught to revere as the 
Fr of 2 himſelf, That this may be the 


1 dthers, by tontrary principles, or other —..— 
This being W 1] it is ae, that thoſe people 


*, Rem. p. 10, > Page . 1 Page 16, 
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in whom theſe principles happen to be extinguiſhed, 
| 2 will in vain appeal with ſincerity ta 
their conſciences: there is no way to ſet them right 
but by rectifying cheir jud on they are to be 
warned not to truſt to ſo dangerous a ſecurity, and 
to be convinced of their errors, and their obliga- 
tions- on rational grounds. 
E to the Remarker, : whether this is not 
the way of dealing with a-man, who has been 
_ educated from his infancy in falſe principles, con- 
firmed by vicious habits, and the approbation of all 
His companions z whether ſuch a man may not by 
reflection and reaſon be corrected, and convinced 
_ of the natural obligations, which the Creator has laid 
on him, as a rational, ſociable, and dependent 
Creature? This, I doubt not, the Remarker will al- 
dow: his zeal for an innate light will not tranſport 
him ſo far, as to put out the light of reaſon, that it 
may ſhine alone, and leave men irrecoyerably in 
the hea in hom this light of conſcience happens 
to be extinguiſhed : Though, he ſays, * be does. not 
ſee, by what ratiocination we can collect what -the 
| Will of God is, unleſs Pad yay in Ht, 0 722 


422 


1 
— of it for the mh or | jon of our 
nature; all, who read the will 12 8 Pl 
dom, muſt acknowledge, that he has ngt been. 1 
wanting unto men, but that all the precepta of na- 
tural religion may be clearly known, by the light 
of reaſon, to any one, who ſets himſe N 
This being what I believe PEW * 
ä „ 3 Rem, p. 4. 1 
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think fit to deny, I take for ted, and deſive 
him to CO? ee a = in whom the 


dictates of conſcience (ſuppoſing them innate) have 
been * obſcured, or pe real being & 


700 BW natural yon without taking in his 

N 
and evil? This he muſt grant, unleſs he wilf ſay, 
that general, obſcure, and indiſtin# notices (for ſo he 
deſcribes his innate principles :) are a better foun- 
dation for natural religion, than clear and diſtinct 
Knowledge ; which. it it be too abſurd to aſſert, 
the Remarker muſt own, notwithſtanding his zeal 
for innate principles, that thoſe, who deny 


may 
have a ſure foundation for natural religio as long 
as the precepts of it are conſiſtent witl nan 
to, the light, of reaſon, 


And farther, I ſuppoſe the Remarker. will. very 
readily 5 6 that when a man is thus brought by 
0 to a true ſenſe of his duty, his conſcience, 

ough before perverted, will then be ſet right, and 
hel condemn. or acquit him, according 
rs 17 05 he, not that law, which his underſtanding 
aflented to; and this without. - ratiocination, by 
a 8 1 affection of the mind. But let him 
an{ider, & hether this be the effect of an ori 
Mpfemon on the mind, anticipating all refle 
or fatiocination z or whether it does not 5 
prove, that Ke ee is nothing elſe. but a ee 
nv vhich. we mak e Fg our actions, with -refe- 
1 fr 1185 ich Ry: | th yo 
10 neg them. This, I. jeye, will, upon 
n e examination, be found to. be the 
500 pf. natur Seen e the beſt with 
1055 to.feligion (as truth always ig a ſurer ſup- 
283 Yr It than the moſt pious miſtaken notions) 


rt account cautions men not to truſt to a 
6 2 24 £ 6 Page 7 #1 N _ 


peace of conſcience, which 


og 


Thus hare*dane * with a dhcp" head of 


the Remarker's enquiries, and 1 have aid 


enough to convince him, that Mr. Locke's princi- 
of Human Underſtanding give a ſufficient ſe- 
curity againſt ſuch a ſyſtem, as he a . 4 
Manichean Cod, « mortal ud, an arbitrary law of 
and\evil*, and any dangerous inferences from 
r. Lockt's notion of cogitant matter, Viz. That 


oroceed em fü 
opinions: and leaves all | oy fora in thoſe, who 
f 7 informed of 


Ge may, for any thing we know, give the power of = 


cogitation-t0' ſome ſyſtems of matter. For I have 
ſhewn, that the proofs of a future Nate of rewards 
and puniſhments are equally 'concluſive without a 
demonſtrative certainty of the ſoul's 7mmateriality. 
And as to that other difficulty, with which the firſt 
Remarks conclude, concernir the nature of God 
and his — hue: 

matter le o 


Perception and thought, 
CO Lacks — 480 well confuted the Mater on on 
at po 


Ne whos 7 meer that cogitation 
ae e matter, or that the ſupreme 
cogitant Bei 


— we W 


end the Nene po in thoſe 
againſt the” immareriali of God, if he 


MY "ne. r. Locks, as he 
would Nee 5. 


But _ 1% ee ee it ſebths he has 


r thoughts, or better ſeen 


which he thats . will riſe no higher chan 


bability, though he heartily wiſhes may. Moe 
in his third letter, his judgment is 3 5 over to 
his hearty wiſh,” and he confeſſes , that Mr. Lact“ 


very we ut, the Materialift, who would hav, 


zd Rem. . *30 Rem. pe 16. 15 4 Bly B, ir. 
c. 10, Fage 23. 


5 but 


is conceſſion, that 


ae material, that 1 Cannot 


proofs, that Goc is iinmwerial; | 


/ 
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but one fingls ſubſtance in the world, namely Marten, 


"ROY ow: py ſincerity and good will the more, 


would leaſt expect it, when 
inſinuations . can of Mr. 


which he diſcuſles, may be 
raiſed r though none of them 
i Be dnl principles; 9 
directly contrary to t 

ſays he cannot but 1 
along, but conoealed from 
1 5 of man is not a diſtint# 

ia) judge, whether 
ue fairy ; or whether it does not 
08 to make uſe of names to no very fair 


| But, that Im L id to have 
mputing the 
will, as briefly. 


he particulars which he com- 


of Deum v (ſays he 
Peet Dei.» (oy he) * 


WY always, without the * 
6 particular ſpirits, : And if te ou of man be no 
cM uti x emen — tug w [= voypn 


iple, eee ure 


— font 

An | Br er nor one, 
3 5 
doubt, that it has any, ideas hat. Ic, "received 

| Wu, 4 Rem. p. 12, zd Rem. p. 33. 3 
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from ſenſation and reflection; becauſe he is not 
Lonſcious of an but what he can trace to thoſe ori- 

nals? And the power er faculties, of -eochv 
deas no. leſs require Lg ſubſtance to ex- 
iſt in, than ideas themſelves. Moreover (ſays the 
Remarker) «por one othefis the ſaul cannot be 

| {ad to be immortal. What is that, I pray, to 
| Locke ? Has oy any where told us, that the 
ſoul cannot be ſaid to be immortal? Does he not 
. els a ſNedfaſt belief, that the ſoul is 
1 — Has he not zealouſly conteſted}, that qur 
Ignorance of what kind of ſubſtance. the ſoul is, does 
3 the aſſurances of its immortality ? 
Why then is this, that the ſoul cannot be: ſaid. ta be 
bara any, brought in 1 an fa of Mr. Locle s, 
rate to make be Arbe Hat the foul 
Bey a dine Jubſance, be ppoled a 1 


mY bs rr (ſays N woe | 
$6 of this Princi rinciple of Deiſm, and. tali 
e the ſoul, great difficulties muſt peo 1 
VE 2 how: the: yang. how! it : Te 


$, this _ bring on nice e diſpui 
“ tions of identity, and diver! 
ingly we find diſcuſſed at lange in che Eſa, 
* their ſatisfaction, I ſuppoſe, that gg u tho 
principles.“ It may 7 Wy hk. _ Hoke 
muſt give me leave to ſuppo 
18 are not en for hee 
| go upon principles; 
I take the liberty to ſuppo 2 
Torte determines: me . 
upon ſeveral very 
thoſe, WHO do 


ſubſtance,” may have ſome W abou 2 : 
" Ely Be! Reply! to the Biſhop” of much 
f  furraftion, 
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„ and about the notions of identity and di- 

r identity of ſubſtance will not eee 
Ny 17 as perſonal identity, and human iden 
tity, to ol gue who take the body into their idea of 
man; and — their ſatis faction, who place human 


and fo in the ſame immaterial ſpirit, united to ſuch 
uch particles of matter, in ſuch a ſhape and 


. Mr, TAO, ſhews, how. we. may eaſily conceive | 
2 2 at * reſurrection, . in 4 body 
ew! MAE ue the ſame be bad bere. 
By ſu 155 Remarker, that diſcourſe 
or wh ſatisfattion of thoſe, bo ge u- 

en Ky 5 ee of Deiſm ;, that does not ſure — 4 
Mr, Locke to their principles; and indeed theſe are 
Fl «ft of Deiſts very well worth ſatisfying, what- 
think. of the ſoul, fince they allow the 

2 I fu they are of that party, which 


the Remarker * tells us will own both natural and 


revealed religion, And to ſatisfy ſuch men, how 

conſiſtengly with their own 222 they may con- 

ceive F perſons a at the reſurrection account- 

able fe hel Alone in this life, is worthy of a 

e pains, though he differs from them in 
0 Pale 14 


| the ſoul; and much more ſervice- 
able to FRY on, than thaſe can. be. (whatever zcal 
A, or it) who will not os, Wan the 


755 any bypothe fs but their own. 4 no — nom 4 

ot are e Lf, a ah ＋ A is; aſe! 
C uence v what grounds they are 10.2 6 
mit about the ſubſtance of the ſoul, will not 
A W rf 2 1. heir lei Ak if -- 
Mr, Ke courſe o 5 ity. and was 
deſigned to. rs the os Mult, that may ariſe - 
about the reſurrection, that can gnl y hew hi con- 
cern to ſecure that eſſential point upon every mana 

Ae ſince he l the a . 
ty WR 7 you, GC e 5 
k Poſtſeri 


"OY. 4 
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und therefore there can be no reaſon to conclude 
any one of them to be his opinion, more than and- 
— unleſs he has declared in favour of one, Which 
he has done two or three times in that chapter for 
this, Tbat the foul is one individual, immaterial ſub- 
fancel, the direct co to that, which dhe Re." 


market would have to be his opinion. 
We come now to the next and laſt di deen 
th Remarker- mentions, as ariſin from that ; 


ciple, That the ſoul is not a ſubſtarice di f 
. $$] — God and matter. From this'poſition the! 
* ſays) a queſtion ſprings" up . T che pom. 
* ers of matter, or whether matter be 6, 
of cogitation a? 1 ſhould rather thjak þ this que- 
ſtion preceded that poſition; it ſeenis' b 
nal, and natural, in the ignorance men are of what © 
the ſoul is, firſt — enquire, i b 'of 
cogitation, ve in 
not be —— Pasa and if th — 
no contradiction in it, (and upon that think 72 
determine of the nature of à thing whichgthey, 
cannot certainly know) thence” to ae that 
the ſoul is — 4 ſubſtance diſtinct from matter. fy 
But howſoever that be, it cannor be concluded, 
that thoſe, who make this queſtion,” go upon a "£0 1 
Poſition, that the ſoul is not a diftintt permunent . 
fance, which is che principle the Reniarker would * 
have ſu to be Mr. Loct t. The que ibn, * 
Mr. Locke makes it, is not, 2b hefber bi tofttations 
are the operations of Cad, Li of matter; but'y = het 
Cod has given the of cogitation tc n 
rial, or an in 8 Ahn; and Which wal 4 
ever this e eſtion is reſolved, the os muſt 855 2 
be ſu e 22 Peri | a 1 
materi ance is not a ſul 1h ; 
material. . bel Yen 0 — 
But the Kune by which d 1 that 1 
the ſoul is not pr Ararat fr 
! Videh 13.4 25, © 34 Rem p. 24. 
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| immortal and ſurvive the 


rating arcording to different ſyſtems of marr 
any 
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to Mr. Locle, upon his doubting wbethär 
ſoul may not be material, lies in this, that ſups 
the toul not to be a ſubſtance diſtin&t from 
marie is taken for the fame thing; as' ſuppoſing 
it vor to be "diſtin®t from che body, which _ 


material, cannot ſuppoſe it to exiſt — 5. 
lution of the body, But that one, who thinks God 

may have given perception and thonght to ſome 
ſyſtems of matter diſpoſed as he ſees fit, may ſup- 
poſe this ſyſtem difin# from the body and to con- 
tinue in the ſame ſtate of cogitation, when the body 
is diſſolved, we have for an inſtance (not to men- 
tion many others) a no leſs eminent philoſopher 
than Cicero, who in all his enquiries about the ſub- 

ſtance of the ſoul, went not beyond that matter, of 
which the heavens are made, ' Ariffotle's Quinta Ef. 
fentia though he finds reaſons to think it may 
body; and — 4 San 
body, taken for the ſe | 


'"Thisthen is evident, that none of theſe diſcourſes l 
in the 2. which the Remarker mentions, aa 
with the notion of one univerſal” mind op. 


without 
thinking — 4 diftint# from ' the (unis 


them do neceſſari 
the ſoul is not ſu 
ns the 


Barf The There i is no ground for ſuch an n expecta- 7 

tion. Who can take account, or be accountable for 

actions done here, if they are all the operations of 

one univerſal ſpirit ? who but the * 
4 coul 


$ for ik 


| aa 111 
ould find any co | 


is made up? 
that I know of, * theſe. ort. 
nion. 

Thoſe ſets, which. the Remarker fays, * — 
noted for holding only one univerſal mind, con - 
ſiſtently with — "2 ch denied the reſurtection : 
and to ſuch, men Mr, Locte s diſcourſe about iden- 
tity and diverſity could give no ſatisfaction in that 
r their principles. 

zut I leave the reader ©o judge whas ground. 
is, from any of the mentioned, for che 
Remarker to impute that opinion to Mr, TLocia, 
— * 7 Fat the myſtery aimed L 
an Eſſay, where upon every 1 peaks 
the Yo, as a real diſtinct ſubſtance, in tio many 
pe to be inſtanced z, and of man as a free agent. 
uct to an eternal retribution, according to his, 
doings in this life z and that ſo frequently, and 


ſo exprelly, tha it is 5 to Bis ſen- 
timents upo int (for the Remarker's 
eaſe „ than he haz done; 


which, indeed, is ſo edu a way of — — 


myſtery fo ite to thoſe notions, that I. believe 
nobody will ſuſpect it to be Mr. Loca aim, b 


the Remarker: And he, 1 hope, upon further Pg 
rr the, ph, 

loſophy, and be as forward, to oven his mistakes, of i.; 
Mr. Locte's principles, and wrong inferences from: 
them, as he was to publiſh Remarks ſo injurious tg 
him, te 'conelyfionss and groundieſs ſup7':. 
n ; Het 20 hnucig on a lr noi 
iche een, 14. 3185 on noi 
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LETTER 


Dr, HOLDSWORTH 
|  Occafioned by his 
8 E R M ON 
Preached before the 
Univerſity of OX FO R D, 
On EASTER-MONDAY, 
Concerning the Reſurrection of the Same Body, 


IN WHICH 


The paſſages, that concern Mr. Locke, 
are chiefly conſidered. 
| By the AuTHoR of A Defence of Mr. Locke's 


r Efay of Human Underſtanding ;, in anſwer 1 to Some 
on that Eſl ſay. | 


Printed firſt in the Year 1726. 


Vor. L H 


Sx. 


> Os Hoe 
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Think it proper to inform the Reader, that 
the following letter was written about three 
years ago, and ſent in May 1724 to the au- 
thor of the ſermon, which occaſioned it, with a de- 
ſign entirely to ſuppreſs it, if it ſhould have the deſired 
effect upon him. But after nine months the Doctor 
was pleaſed to let me know, that he had drawn up a 
large and particular anſwer to it, but was 5 
to truſt me with his manuſcript, till I ſhould publi 
mine. However, after a long time, and with much 
difficulty, I at laſt obtained the favour of peruſing it; 
but not meeting with that conviction in it, which 
would have made me give up my cauſe, I have been 
Prevailed on to let the world judge between us; and 
the Reader may perhaps ſee an anſwer to this as ſoon 
as it appears. I could wiſh I had been provident 
enough to be as ready with my reply, that the whole 
ſtate of the controverſy might be conſidered as it 
were with one view; though that indeed was no eaſy 
matter, in the ſhort time I was allowed the Doctors 
rs. But as I find my endeavour to vindicate 
r. Locke has occaſioned more particular and ſevere 
accuſations againſt him, I think myſelf bound to do 
him all'the juſtice I am able, with what expedition 
my health and leiſure will permit. | 
If it is ſomewhat unuſual to publiſh remarks 
upon a ſermon ſo long after it has been preached, 
2 the 


H 2 
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the Reader will perceive ſome reaſons of the delay 
by the account I have given here, and at the begin- 
ning of the letter itſelf : but however late, I believe 
jt can never be thought unſcaſonable, to treat of a 
ſubject, which will never be out of date, or to vindi- 
cate a great and worthy man, whoſe works will always 
be known, always eſteemed by unprejudiced 
perſons, | eat zeal Mr. Locke ſhewed for the 
converſion of Deifs, the ſerious veneration he ex- 
preſſes for the divine revelation, and (how little ſo- 
ever he was fond of particular ſyſtems) the care he 
took not to oppoſe any eſtabliſhed articles of faith, 
make it a work worthy a ſincere Chriſtian to ſupport 
his character againſt the injudicious of thoſe, who 
have reproached him as a Socinian heretic, an 
enemy, an underminer of religion. That there are 
no plain proofs from his writings, to ground ſuch 
a charge upon, is a ſufficient foundation for this de- 
fence: but that he was certainly no Socinian, I am 
farther well affured by the authority of one, who was 
intimate to his moſt . thoughts, and who is as 
eminent for his probi Ig for the high ſtation he 


My 
at preſent poſſeſſes, I offer not this as an argument 
| 45 We 12 I confeſs it adds much to my own 
ſatisfaction in purſuing this undertaking; though I 
would gladly reſign it to ſome abler pen, and leſs 
ny hand, that might do honour. to ſo juſt 3 
ZZV 
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Dr. Holdſworth, &c. 


Rxvzazup Sin, 
- " OUR ſermon, preached at Oxford, in de- 
fence of the reſurrection of the ſame body, 
publiſhed 1720, did not fall into my hands 
till ſome years after. I was immediately inclined 
to make ſome animadverſions upon it ; but nec 
affairs and ill health prevented me a conſiderab 
time: however I hope it is not yet too late to do 
an act of juſtice to one, whoſe name will never die 
which is the intention of this letter, = 


I do aſſure you, Sir, it is not written upon any 
particular pique againſt you, or from a ſpirit of 
contention. My only motive to it is a love of 
truth, and a concern for the intereſts of religion; 
and if you pleaſe to receive it (as I beg you _ 
without prejudice, and in the ſame ſpirit, wi 
which it is writ, whatever be the event, there will 
no enmity be raiſed between us. You may perhaps 
be convinced, that you was too ſevere in your cen- 
ſures of that man, whom it is my purpoſe to 
defend; and we ſhall be both pleaſed with the 

N „5 ſucceſs; 
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ſucceſs; or if not, you will at leaſt allow, that his 
advocate has treated you in ſuch a manner, as can 
in no reſpect deſerve your reſentment. 

I very much commend the zeal you expreſs for 
defe the articles of our faith*, againſt any 
perſon of how great fame and abilities ſoever. Nay, 
the greater any man's fame and abilities are, who 
oppoſes our holy faith, the more earneſtly, the 
more reſolutely, 0 with the ſtronger force of ar- 
gilment, ought the paſtors of the church to contend 
againſt him, that they may prevent the influence, 
which men of that character uſually have over the 
judgments of others. 

But then the ſame conſideration ſhould, on the 
other hand, make a prudent paſtor very cautious of 
accuſing any ſuch eminent man, as an oppoſer 'o | 
the articles of our faith. The matter of 2 
to be very plain, that he does openly and del 
oppoſe ſome ſuch article. On any weaker 3 
a man of weight ſhould not — given up to the 
adverſaries; it is yielding them an advantage, which 
they will more triumph in, and perhaps do more 
execution with; than all. the force of "their argu- 
mens, ä 
But if this ban offence ad prudence, with 
reſpect to the intereſts of the church, it is yet more 
ſo againſt juſtice and charity, with reſpect to the 
man, to lay ſq heavy a 2 hereſy — 5 
him, upon any leſs. grounds a _ 


tion to the faith. If either the matter in q 


not an —_— ed article of faith, 2 1 he 
does not deny mam is ang injured, upon 5 
whom doch 2 a, at is 


Theſe, Sir, are | propoſitions which 1 - 
lieve you would 2 to, if offered with- 
out any particular view in the applicationz and * 
on thee pany n eos ee 
your 
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r conduct towards the celebrated Mr. Locke 
been agreeable to prudence, charity, or juſtice. 

The main deſign of your ſermon is to defend 
the reſurrection of the ſame body, the denying of 
which you impute to Mr. Locke as an hereſy, and 
give him many harſh words upon it. But es 
this, you do in more places than one tax him with 
Socinianiſm ; 133 | 6. you call him, '# 
writer of the Socinian Kind, and p. 11. more ex- 
8 a late Socinian writer. Why ſuch a re- 
ection was brought in, where it had nothing to do 
with the matter in hand, I cannot gueſs, unleſs it 
was to prejudice your — his opinion 
in the point you was then ſo fly contending 
for, by inſinuating, that he erred in the moſt fanda- 
mental articles. However that be, if there were 
= of your learned auditory, who had not read 

r. Locke's works (as no doubt many of your 
readers have not) they muſt certainly conclude, 
that he had writ ſomething againſt the Trinity, or 
the divinity of our bleſſed Saviour, as the moſt no- 
torious error of the Socinians. It is therefore chi 
to do him juſtice in this point, that I have e 
in the matter. But when I am entered, I con- 
ſider your main ſubject likewiſe, and on both en- 
deavour to ſhew, that Mr. Locte has not deſerved 
the charge of hereſy, which you have laid againſt 
him. Let us begin with the fürſt, and examine, 
What grounds you had to accuſe him of Socinian 
principles, 1 e 2140 1111 1 ws EFF 21 
In order to this, it may be to look 
back into that controverſy, in which the learned 
Biſhop Stillingſieet unluckily engaged, (as I have 
reaſon to believe himſelf thought) with that great 
man; for you have left us to gueſs t the grounds 
of your accuſation, and this is the ſtrongeſt, that I 
know of. From that alarm alone, which the Bi- 
ſhop had taken of ſomething dangerous in his T 
0 9 
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ſay to the article of the Trinity, could any jealouſy 
of him be raiſed on that ſubject. | 
Lou know very well, Sir, no doubt, and I think 
it of gy paare to obſerve, that he had not in his 
Eſſay, or any where elſe, written one word directly 
or indirectly concerning the Trinity; nor does the 
Biſhop accuſe him of having an intention to oppoſe 
it, or expreſs any ſuſpicion of his being a Socinian, 
as you have ſince taken the liberty to call him. 
The only reaſon the Biſhop had, for drawing Mr. 
Locke into this diſpute, was, as he himſelf tells 
him, that ſome of his terms had been made uſe of 
by the enemies of our faith in oppoſing it, parti- 
cularly that of ideas, and his definition of certain 
to conſiſt in the perception of the agreement or di /- 
agreement of our ideas. This the Biſhop was afraid 
might be of dangerous conſequence to the article of the 


Trinity But the only reaſon he gives for his fear. 


ing ſo, is, That it had been made uſe of by ill men 0 
do miſchief, i. e. to oppoſe the article of the Tri- 
nity, without offering at any proof, that the defini- 
tion was inconſiſtent with, or dangerous to that ar- 
ticle. Now, Sir, let us conſider Mr. Locke's beha- 
viour upon this n of the Biſhop's. Does 
he join iſſue with thoſe enemies of our faith? Does 
— oppoſe his definition to that article, which the 
Biſhop was ſo apprehenſive for? This would in- 
deed have been a ſufficient foundation for your re- 
flections ; but far from any thing like this, he ex- 
| pron a great concern to vindicate his book from 


„ 
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« fend. Though the laws of diſputing allow a 
bare denial, as a ſufficient anſwer to ſayings with- 
te out any offer of a proof, yet, my Lord, to ſhew 
how willing I am to give * Lordſhip all ſatiſ- 
faction in what you appre may be 5 d: 
“ rous conſequence in muy eds 0 that ard ae. 
« T ſhall not ſtand ſtill ſu put your Lord- 
„ ſhip upon the difficulty o b wherein that 
« danger lies; but ſhall, on the other ſide, endea- 
« your to ſhew your. Lordſhip, that that definition 
<« of mine, whether true of alſe, right or wr 
4 can be of no dangerous conſequence to that arti- 
% cle of faith. The reaſon, which I ſhall offer for 
< it, is this, becauſe it can be of no conſequence to 
& it at all.“ He then proceeds to ſhew, that the 
grounds of faith, and of certainty or knowledge, - 
are ſo entirely diltinct, that into ee the fat 
is reſolved, the foundation of the other will remain 
unſhaken; that faith will ſtill ſtand firm upon its. 
own baſis, let knowledge conſiſt in whatever any 
one pleaſes. After which he concludes, _ «« Fr 
% thus much of my way of certainty. by, ideas, 
„ which 1 hope will ſatisfy your Lordſhip, how far 
<« jt is from being dan erous to any. article 10 Ll 
« Chriſtian faith whatſoever.” 

A great deal more paſſed between' the Biſh65 | 
Mr. Locke on this ſubject; ' but all of it o 5 ng 
had the ſame tendency 1 0 51 his Ts 7 
having any thing in it inconſiſtent wine” or Lange 
| RO to, the article of the Trinity, And 1 believe , 

ey impartial reader muſt allow, that he had very 
the advantage in the argument,” which, as It, 
was raſhly den, Was Seal d ed.” By 1 
however that be, if this celebrated 5 ; 


Ocho V iT 9 

concerned to ſatisfy the Biſhop and the wo le or, 1 

he had writ nothing that could favdur the Socinian ;, 

principles; if he was ſo unwilling; 0 be ranked .. 

among Socinian writers,” as'by th 1 le. fook. o 

clear himſelf we muſt believe 0 e why 
u 
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ſhould we wantonly throw him up to them ? Why 
mould we labour to perſuade them, that he is on 
their ſide? There are, I doubt not, many among 
them, that would be the more confirmed in their 
error by ſuch a perſuaſion z and many athers, per- 
haps, who have a er of his 1 e and 
penetration, may be biaſſed that * by being told 
it was his opinion: for there is nothing more cer- 
tain, than that a 2 part of mankind build their 
faith upon the authority of ſuch perſons judgments, 
whom they eſteem, more than they do upon their 
own. 
On this account then, Sir, there is certainly no 
prudence, nor can it be of any ſervice to the 
Church, to rank Mr. Zocke, as you do, with here- 
tics, and even with the worſt enemies of our reli- 
gion: A treatment he never received from any 
other that I know of; a treatment, which one would 
think the ſerious veneration and awful ſubmiſſion 
he on all occaſions expreſſes for the revealed truths 
of God, might well have exempted” him from. 
The Biſhop of Worceſter does at no hand uſe him 
thus: he was indeed afraid where no fear was, and 
had unwarily drawn Mr. Locke into a diſpute, be- 
fore he had much conſidered his book; as he 
owned to a mutual friend of theirs, and that he 
was ſorry he ever engaged in it. Mr. Locke's 
defence had, no doubt, convinced him, that his 
* were without grounds; and I think 
it mould have had the ſame effect upon all that 
read it: at leaſt, it ſhould have prevented any far- 
ther accuſation, without ſtronger evidence to ſup- 
port it. And this, not only in regard of the influ- 
ence,” which a man of his weight may have over 
others, as I have already obſerved ; but in regard 
of fullite 6 Hanſel? noir omen Tone 

That he took pains to vindicate his book on 
the article of 'the Trinity, is ſufficient reaſon to 
conclude, that he believed it ; for what 'other mo- 
1 an 
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tive could he have for ſuch a concern in that point? . 
He lived in an age, when Ariani/m, Socinianiſm, and 
all manner of free-thinking was openly profeſſed 
with impunity ; nay in an age, when, as you too 
juſtly obſerve, men are made teachers and governors 
in our church, who deny or betray all the great arti- 
cles of the Chriſtian religion. It could not then be 
either from fear of ſuffering, or from any views of 
intereſt, that he was thus earneſt to juſtify himſelf, 
What other motive then ſhould we in juſtice ſup- 
poſe he had, but a ſincere regard to the article of 
the Trinity. 
But if you will needs have it, that he was a Soei- 
nian, notwithſtanding his care to conceal it; what 
reaſon will you, what reaſon can you, aſſign for 
his conduct? For my part I can think of none up- 
on that ſuppoſition, but that 'in modeſty and hu- 
mility he would not diſturb the peace of the Church, 
by oppoſing her received doctrine, Now if this 
Was his caſe (which is the very worſt, that can be 
ſuppoſed) does ſuch a temper: and behaviour de- 
ſerve a ſevere and publick cenſure? Of ſuch a man 
we may ſay, as an eminent father did of himſelf, 
He might err, but be would not be an heretic. And 
therefore if you, Sir, had any private reaſons to 
ſuſpect him of ſecret infidelity, that charity, which 
is due to ſuch a peaceable and unaſſuming temper, 
ſhould certainly have obliged you to be as careful, 
as he was, to have kept it ſtill a ſecret, |! 
But I am fully perſuaded there can be no ſuffl- 
_ cient, reaſon. to ſuſpect him of ſuch ſecret infidehty, 
or rather hereſy, as you accuſe him of; and dare 
venture to affirm, that he was no Sciman: for be- 
ſides what I have urged from the concern he ſhewed 
to vindicate his book on the article of the Trinity, 
and that I am farther affured he ſolemnly declared 
his belief of it to a worthy. friend of mine, WhO 
upon that diſpute did, in the freedom of friendſhip, 
put the queſtion to him (a matter of fact, gc 
t 
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think it incumbent upon me on this occaſion to de: 
Clare :) beſides this, I ſay, there are many paſſages 
in his Comment on St. Paul's Epiſtles, which plainly 
aſſert or imply the direct contrary to ſeveral of the 
moſt conſiderable errors of the Socinians; as in all 
thoſe places, where he treats of the inability of 
man to work out his own ſalvation, the neceſſity of 
grace, and the efficacy of the ſpirit of God dwell- 
ng in us as a new quickening principle; one o 
which places I ſhall here ſet down, becauſe I think 
it likewiſe implies an acknowledgment of our Sa- 
viour's divinity. The New Teftament, ſays hee, 
<« teaches, that thoſe, who receive Chriſt by faith, 
« with him receive his ſpirit, and its aſſiſtance 
 « againſt the fleſh. And ſo ſpirit here may be 
60 Fn for the ſpirit of their minds renewed and 
t ſtrengthened the ſpirit of God,” This is 
lainly aſſerting the ſpirit of God and the ſpirit of 
. Chriſt to be the ſame. And as to the doctrine of 
our Saviour's ſatisfaction for ſin, whatever fault 
may be found with his note on the word Redemp- 
tion, Rom. iii. 24. the author of Remarks on Mr. 
Locke's paraphraſe, &c. * does himſelf own, in 
his cenſure on that note, that Mr. Locke in other 
places aſſerts the ſame thing, which he denies to be 
the ſenſe of the word Redemption there; as on 1 Cor. 
Vi. 20. vii. 23. Ye are bought with a price, viz. the 
precious blood of Chriſt. Chriſt had paid a price for 
them, and they belong to him. How, ſays he, could 
Mr. Locke ſo ſoon forget theſe words, being his 
own Paraphraſe and Notes on the texts laſt men- 
tioned ? In his note on Rom. iv. 25. he aſſerts, that 
eur Saviour by his death atoned for our fins; and on 
Eph, v. 2. that Chriſt hath given him elf for us, an 
ering and an acceptable ſacrifice to God. Theſe 
are all aſſertions directly contrary to the Socinian 


. d Vide note on Rom. viii. 11. 2 Cor, viii. 1. Note on 


Gal. v. 18, Dr. Jenkins. | 
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Now if this be ſo; if Mr. Locke did really be- 
lieve the ſacred Trinity, the divinity of our bleſſed 
Saviour, or even if you have no clear proof to the 

contrary ; and if on other important points he 
maintained ſuch doctrines, as the Socinians will 
no means allow; conſider, I beſeech you, Sir, how 

reat 1s the injuſtice you haye done him; and con- 
ſider too, whether ſo Pons an injury does not re- 
uire a public reparation. How good, how truly 
Ane would it be in you, Sir, to take ſome 
pccaſion of vindicating this late celebrated author as 
| publickly | as you have accuſed him; to declare 
yourſelf convinced 5 farther thoughts, that your 
cenſure was on inſufficient grounds This ,is what 
you are the more obliged to, as he is now inca- 
5 ble of defending himi elf; And as ſuch an.unforced 
f-condemnation is what none but the moſt inge- 
nuous natures are capable of, it will gain Tod. che 
love and value of all, who know how difficult. it is 
to overcome e that falie ſhame, to 0 2 our e 


I now come to ae. 410 5 main 00 'of 
your 3 55 far as Mr. 18 is 5 1 


jth "call 1 50 8 th 0 ck N 
A I ſhould have been will 18 
only heard in general, ce 7 
againſt the efron of the 125 body, but 
neuer read what paſſed betwixt him 9d, Bj 

Stillingfleet on that point, if you had not 
ſome particular paſſages out of it; ſo little 
| deſerved that indignatioh, to which” 1 Pet ſour, 

ſubject had raifed you, « It was, you fay , laid 


Page 5, 26. f Page 26, 


66 upon 
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« upon you; and to aim all your force againſt ſa 
„% eminent a name might perhaps be neceſſary to 
„ raiſe the weight and importance of a diſcourſe ad- 
«© dreſſed to ſuch a learned aſſembly.” But, now that 
the honour of the day is decided, I beg'you will 
take a cooler review of Mr. Locke's part in that 
controverſy; and I am perſuaded you will find 
reaſon to moderate your cenſure of him. 

He did not, you know, Sir, intrude himſelf inta 
this diſpute, as I obſerved before on that of the 
Trinity; nor did he give any other occaſion to it, 
but that he had aſlerted perſonal identity to conſiſt 
in ſelf-conſciouſneſs; a thing one would think fo- 
reign enough from the queſtion of the reſurrection 

of the ſame body, However the Biſhop of Vor- 
ceſter took a fancy, that his idea of perſonal iden- 
tity was inconſiſtent with that doctrine, becauſe it 
made the ſame body not to be neceſſary for the raiſing 
the ſame perſon. To which Mr, Locke anſwers, 
that this was the firſt time he had heard, that 01 
neceſſary was the ſame with inconſſſtent. And that 
it is no good conſequence, that one, who thinks the 
ſame particles of matter not neceſſary to the mak- 
ing the ſame perſon, cannot therefore believe, that 
the ſame perſon ſhall be raiſed with the very ſame 
particles of matter, if God ſhould reveal, that it 
ſhall be ſo. He very frequently and earneſtly ex- 
preſſes his belief of the judgment, the reſur- 
rection of the dead, and that the dead ſhall riſe 
again with their bodies. This is ſurely all, that is 


important to the great ends of religion in the article ; 


of the reſurrection; and this certainly ſhould ſe- 
cure a man from being taxed of infidelity or he- 
reſy, with reſpect to that article, whatever he may 
think of the reſurrection of the ſame body; or, as 
Mr. Locke himſelf urges to the Biſhop®, <* He that 
“believes this, and ſaid nothing inconſiſtent 
* herewith, I preſume may, and mult be acquitted 
| 5 Page 178. : 


4 from 


z 
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& from bei ilty-of an — inconſiſtent with 
« the 1 the dead. 
What particles of matter the reſurrection - body 
mall be made up of, Mr. Locke thinks a queſtion ß : 
_ curioſity, which the — — having ſaid nothing | 
of, he modeſtly concludes, is not for him to deter · 
mine. And by the way, Sir, do not you mean 
much the ſame thing, when you call this the conten- 
| tious part of the ſubject, tho' you do not think fit 
to make the ſame concluſion? For wherefore ſhould 
this be more contentious than any other part of the 
ſubje&, but becauſe the Scriptures have not deter- 
mined the matter, and therefore men are left at liber- 
ty to diſpute and exerciſe their wit about it? How» 
ever, Mr. Locke does not deny even this contentious- 
part, the reſurroction of the ſame body; which, me- 
thinks, might have prevailed for ſome abatement of 
your anger. For tho', ſays he to the Biſhop of Mor- 
4 cefter, Ido by no means deny, that the ſame bodies 
„ ſhall be raiſed at the laſt day, yet I ſee nothing 
% your Lordſhip has ſaid to prove it to be an article 
« of _ 7 This _ he _ = not o_ 
ing, as he ſays, an ſs wor Scripture for 
22 22 this is all, 12 of it. not — 
pudence of over-abounding reaſon (the words, with 
which you not over-decently treat him) for he has not 
ſo much as offered one argument from reaſon againſt 
the truth, or probability, or raiſed any difficulties 
about the thing itſelf; though, to ſhew the incon- 
cluſiveneſs of fome of the Biſhop's arguments, he 
has mentioned ſome odd conſequences, that would 
follow from them. He makes no difficuty of be- 
lieving, that God may, if he thinks fit, give to every 
one, at the laſt day, a body conſiſting only of ſuch par- 
ticles, 'as were before vitally united to his ſoul: the 
only queſtion with him is, whether God has revealed, 
that he will do ſo, But all his modeſty and profeſſed 
ſubmiſſion to what the Scriptures have declared, con- 
b P, 195. 


cerning 


reſurr 


| aſſert more than that the dead ſhall riſe 


e the words of Seriprure, ſo far as 3 


allow, that no private 


the particulars, on which you are offended with Mr. 
Locks, ; 
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cerning the on could not, it ſeems, admit 


him ee | ro — es, unleſs he had allowed the 
jon of the body to be anarticle of faith. 


But I beſeech you, Sir, — authority have you, 


or had the Biſhop before you, to erect this into an 


artcte of {nithy/and- un enclam a man as 
an infidel for not owning it to be ſo, as you have 
done, unleſs either of you produced plain words 
of Scripture for it? — Biſhop ſays the Chriſtian 
—— always underſtood it ſo; and you tell us 


of the maſt — ane Chriſtian writers, who have de- = 


fended this doctrine, and ſupported themſelves by it 
under their ſufferings, and — eaſtern and weſtern 


creeds . But after all this oſtentation. hat do they 
ain with their 


3 


bodies, a term Mr. Locte would not 
againſt, and which ſeems as ſufficient to ſupport the 
martyrs under their ſufferings as that of the ſame 
bodies ? It is plain, that the church has not thought 
fit 2 is term —— which 
are the onl y explanations ripture, that carry 
authority — them. And though you may — 
Mr. Locky's rule too a confinement, That it 


60 is not only ſafeſt,” b t our duty, to keep cloſe to 


vers any 
* thing for revelation” yet you muſt certainly 
ought to go farther in 

explaining it, dens leaſt cha fi a ont has no right 
to im — — 
church has fit to do in her creeds. And 
therefore ſince the reſurrection of the ſame. body are 
neither the words of Scripture, nor of the church in 
her creeds: there can be no juſt ſup 2 
and contempt, nor excuſe for the words, with 
which nn thoſe,” — — be an article 


of faith k. 1 4 „„ f 
But that ee — with the moreccleargeſs 
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Locle, we will begin with the firſt head of your dif-: 
courſe, 1 2 1 with him, after you have 
told us you — & what is uſually 
rs « meant by th he merci — eee 2 — ä 
" ay you, ome, particu 

« by a late writer of the Socinian kind” (your rd 
ject it ſeems, had not warmed you enough yet, till 
P. 11. to call him, in abſolute terms, a Socimian; but 
et us ſee what you ſay he maintains) that, to de- 
e — 
hs W v re, it 1s c 
<« that the very ſame individual and numerical parti - 
<« cles, which were at any time in life, but all of them 
<< at death united to the ſoul, muſt be raiſed again 
<« at the reſurrection. This, you add, is by no 
«© means to be agreed to; and the reaſon you giue - 
„ for it, is, that conſidering the various ebbs and 
% flows of matter, if the ſameneſs of a natural body - 
* conſiſts in the ſame preciſe number of particles, 
© there is no one body in the univerſe, which can be 
«* imagined for any little time the ſame; and if there 
is no ſuch thing as this abſtracted identity in any 
* other natural body, much Jeſs will it be found in 
the human body; and therefore it is not in the leaſt 
«« neceſſary, nor in the leaſt to ar" a to.“ 
This is the ſum of your argument, tho“ you own” 
that, ** mathematically and preciſely ſpeaking, it ow 
«« moſt true, that a body i s not the haha — 

« particle be loſt — ic. If ſo, —— — 
wh Mr. Laie lays of. the reſurrection body, may 
by ſome means be agreed to. Mathematically and 
preciſely ſpeaking, it is _—_ true by your own con- 
ä — 22 at the reſurrection will not 
be the ſame with © which lived here, if it does 
not conſiſt of the fame numerical particles. 

And in this ſtrict mathematical ſenſe it is, that Mr. 
Locke muſt always be underſtood, when he denies 
or affirms any thing of the ſame body. He had * 

IP. 6. 
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Aac,chapter on the ſubject of identity told us, in what 
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he took the identity of ſeveral things to conſiſt, as 
that of the ſame plant, the ſame man, and amon 
others that of the ſame body, the identity of which 
he places in the ſame numerical particles; and having 
thus fixed tlie ſignification of the term ſamt body, he 
ſteddily and conſtantly uſes it in the fame ſenſe: 
rule; which as he much recommends to others, to 
71 confuſion, ſo he always ſtrictly obſerves it 
imſelf; and therefore he can by no means allow! any 
body to be the ſame, longer than it conſiſts of the 
ſame numerical particles. For what he ſays on this 
matter is not particular to the reſurrection- body, as 
by your way of arguing one would be apt to think: 
it is very plain, that he does not allow the human 
body, "whilſt living here, to be for any conſiderable 
timeè the ſame, becauſe compounded of ae 
take 
you irgument from the perpetual variation of bodies 
here to k 
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nl body. . 1 crave leave by the way to 
_ who has nd us to allow any lameneſs at all 
apps 1dr But to proceed, "AA. 
* we are, obliged. to allow to any! body, is 
&« only that, which preſerves it Giltin from 9 — 
z of the dag or of a different, ſpecies.” And in 
what, I pray you, Sir, does this ſameneſs conſiſt ? 
Thas: 1 te do not EY the: ſchools have very pro- 
os Weir think it needs not he far- 
ks, > 62 e 145 after.“ Here, methinks, you ſeem 
we 1175 the very thing you was in queſt of, 
What is mant by the ſameneſs 4 2 · bodies ? 
But our reaſon for ſo doing is, I confeſs, N 1 
wo „What that ſameneſs is, you . 
farther enquired after, becauſe the er 
of individuation is undoubtedly . 
« ſameneſs, which 1 any body diſtinct ＋ — 
all others.“ had ſaid by: thas ſomething, 
your meaning . have been every what as clear, 
and your fer 1 l ple of individuation as y 
ſecured; tor I think it is plain yon uſe the word 
ſameneſi in a confuſed undetermined ſenſe, for ſome- 
thing you know not what, and will not trouble your- 
— A. uire 3 fince ou are ſure it does t i: 
d e eſer vi diſtinłt 8 
0 0 proba thi . " it does ſuch mighty fea 
it is the more worth n dani; 
Bur whatever . meaning, be, I heheve, Sir, 
you do not ſu pole e, that Mr, ke denigd, the diſ- 
tinction ot boflies, or in the leaft doubted, that every 
ea g/d 12 t | 9006 eee 
tho' he would not allow, that it is a ſamemſi, by hic 
they are ſo preſeryed. Every human body, from 
the firſt e its vital union with tha ſoul, is 
by its exiſtebce in Eur union and or 
| 23 EY uiſhed from all others; and by a partici- 
5 be 15 17 continued We tho ini ſucceſſion 
col ; © fleetin I. ate | of maſter, | is Pre- 
U ſo diſtinct. In 3 conliſts according to 
2 r. 
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Mr. e identity of the ſame man, tho not ef 
me 
t what if all this weighty conteſt ſhould 
pear at laſt to be only about words, as I ſhrewd 
ſuſpect it is; for, as to the reality of things, you 
ſeem to me perfectly to agree with Mr. Locke? You 
ſay * That the human body is compounded of fleeting 
particles continually — flowing from it, 
„ ſo that it cannot be imagined for any little time to 
«6. conſiſt of the ſame numerical particles,” Which 
is all that Mr. Locke means, when he ſays, « That 
the body, which a man has at fifty, ny orgy 
with that which he had at five or at fiſteen, i. 6. 
„as he explains himſelf, it does not conſiſt of — 
« ſame individual particles of matter.“ Lom ſay, 
That thoſe parts of the old matter, which belonged 
„ to the human body before death, be they more 
«or leſs, which it — God to reſtare to life at 
* . reſurrection, will be ſufficient, whatever new 
icles be added, to make it as much the 
with ahex which died, as that which died 
75 mas wit that which 's the Bike = 7 2 
p, in anſiver 7 fot Biſhop, om 
Pauls words, ** That every one muſt receive accor- 
6« * to the things done in his body, contends; that 
every man's body at the reſurreftion muſt confift. of the 


« 4 fn? particles ef matter, which were once united 0 


*** ſoul, and no other: an ibis occaſion Mr. 


Locke ſays, „Why with the remaining particles of 
« a man's body, long ſince diſſolved and mouldered 
into atoms, other new particles of matter mixed 
« with them, may not ſerve to make his body again, 
„ as well as the mixture of new and different particies 
of matter with the old did in the compaſs of his 
« life make his body, I think no reaſon can be given. 


Since whatever matter is vitally united to his ſoul, 
is his body, as much as is that, which was united 
* to. it, when he was born, or in any other part of 
* his life,” This is Cr ad the ſame ſenſe with 


ns 


* 
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your words laſt * that, methinks, this ſingle 
paragraph ſhould have been ſufficient to have pre- 
vented all your heavy accuſations, and 3 you 
to ſee, that there was no material difference between 
you; but that, notwithſtanding his oppoſition to 
your darling /ameveſs, he had juſt the ſame thoughts 
about the reſurrection- body that you have. You 
both aſſert, that it may conſiſt of part of the old 
materials, with ſome new particles added to them. 
You ſay this will make it as much the /ame, &c, He 
fays it will be as much his body, as that which be 
had in any part of his life: and what real difference 
can there be in your meaning, ſince the materials of 
your ſame body, and Mr. Locke's bis body, are 
exactly the ſame ? The only diſpute then, that can be 
| between you, is, whether a body, compounded of new 
and different particles, mixed with lome.of the old 
matter, may properly. be called the ſame body with 
what is was before new particles were added. 
Now whether ſuch a diſpute is a ſufficient ground 
to exclaim againſt a man, as denying an article of 
faith, I appeal evento yourſelf : Nay whether you do 
not as much deny the reſurrection of the ſame body, 


in Mr. Locke's ſenſe of the ſame body,-to he an article 


of faith, even as he does For what are you here con- 
tending for * but chat it is not necęſſarꝝ to believe, 
that. the body at the reſurrection, ſhall cnſiſt of the 
ſame numerical r wich that, [/whichavas ſor- 
merly united to the ſoul ? And whar does Mr. Locke 
mean by denying. the tnſurrectign of the ame body, 
to be an article we ety ery 1d 
to believe (becauſe the Scriptures have pot, dec 
that the body ſhall he raiſed with the ſamen 
particles ? For that is always his {ſenſe of ſame ody, 
But if he wauld have trededed from chis . ſtrict way 
2 and owned che faith o the reſurrection 
of the ſame body, in.your ſanſt of uſem ud ipugh 
this might haue ſeaured him from your ernſure. et 
14 e 2161 „ ad} lil zul * 
„ ; 3 | 
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he could not have for orthodox with the 
Biſhopof Worcefter, who inſiſted, that the body, at the 
reſurrection, muſt conſiſt of the ſame panicles, which 
had been pax united to the ſoul, and no other. 
Much Jeſs would his faith have ſtood approved to 
ſome of thoſe ha meaning men, whoſe impertinent 
learnin e ld . To. Hah Vale ſo much duſt about 

y*:, A. duſt raiſed by endea- 


e bing Body all the ſcattered particles, 
which 17 75 whole compaſs of a man's life 
been united to 252 ſoul; they fancying, good men 
that they were obliged to believe the reſurre&tion of 
the ſame body, in the * t real meaning of the 
words. And, in which of all theſe three ſenſes; Sir, is 

the 5 ag of the ſame body an article of faith ? 


Or, 17 re ſuch a charm in the words ſameneſs, 
that, if a ar) will put it into his creed, he may take 
it in any ſenſe he ples N in no determinate ſenſe 
at all? This ſeems, in 


to be the caſe; and if we 
are at liberty to und ge the word in any of the 


forementioned ſenſes, as. 7 have taken the liberty 
to enlarge the meaning of the word, beyond the Bi- 
 thop, and many other aſſertors of this > + mtg do 
Hot ſee. but that if another ſhould go a little farther, 
 and;rpaintain, that it is not neceſſary, to the ſameneſs 
of the refurrection · body, that it ſhould conliſt of amy 
.of N ei a bel ed to the old bod ; 
whatever particles then, be vitally 
e ſoul, will make (ref ame. doch; 1 do 
; fay, put that ſuch a one/muſt be allowed 
aver EL, 5 ver; of your. article of faith; ſince 
plainly the word, and not the, thing, on which 
re e laid. 72 5 this making an artiele 
3 Rf 4 mere found? if iu 69h 110 
This af way of rs 1 
ee you lay, our of 
all that D which bas — raiſed about the reſurrec- 
lien · boch. But how it performs the other pow" which 
; n P. 9g. 


70 
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you aſeribe to it, I am at a loſs to find out. I clears 

, as you expreſs yourſelf, on tbe nber fide, all the 

open ſcepticiſm, and ſecret "Infidelity f be _ | 

above- mentioned, his confoiding Aaerei and — 
ality, and bis unknown  reſurrefign” of perf 
| Lockts\ſcepticiſm, or in plainer*words;" is not pre 
tending to determine of what partitles the body all: 
be made up at the reſurrection, is grounded on the 

Alence of the Seriptures, which your 64% grcount does 

no wẽa . F: And therefore I am afraid it would 

leave m, and all who think as he did, in the ſame 
| ſtepticiſm/ix found them. For this very reaſon like- 

_ wiſe it is, that he denies the reſurrection of the ſame 

body to be an article of faith; biz, becauſe the 

a Soritutes have not declared, whether we ſhall be 

_ raiſed with the ſame! bodies, or not Nl the Spirit of 
fer as he a ae e not Ny nol phone 555 
It to gratiſy am one's cirioſty tberrin. 

" 0M 25 Tknow of any gr menge tes im with, 
9 and this is not ſecret, but- $4 n'as his ſcepticiſm, 
On all that is important in Near + of the 

| refurre@ion, he has : declared bis e Rah de fol and 

a) e with ſo Chriſtian and awful & ſenſe öf it, that 

— can be no pretence to doubt his fincerely be- 

eving that artiele of faith ; apd therefore; What in- 

{6 rect nin you intended in thoſe 'Words, his 

10 Jour inaly, e leave to) 5 

As for 4 per ſonality, I 

fad nothing i it in all his con with the 

Biſhop: and ſince you! 0 Wee joy # ro 
nor tell us in What feſpect he is putty 
particular anſwer can be giveN id ; Ta | 
venture to ay, that ne man was er les 
found one idea with andthet tham He, af | 
writers had been ad carefü a 0 00 8 diſting iſh 
their ideas; and to uvſe the tern, which ſtood for 
them, always in one determinate fen ve ſhould 
| have had leſs confuſion; and leib lr, than has 
been in the learned world. 


„ = £ 


ane 
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As to his wnkuown. reſurrefiou of perſons, which 
our eaſy account ſeems ri * — clear off y 
rr 
The reſurre#ion of the dead, 3 
the Scriptures, are the words he commonly. — 
1 by; wa er. uſe ene 

any other of t importance, 
pe, 5 * for the reſurrection of the ame 
body will not carry you ſo far as to deny, or to en- 
deavour. to clear of, the reſurrection of the ſame 
| perſons; though what elſe you can mean, by men- 
e 9G manner you en eur wool Vun: 


7 come to your ſecond inqui a 
46 How the Scriptures declare to us, the 
| 1 men ſhall be the /ame with thoſe 
died.“ The. different ſenſe, in which, as I 
ewe, aſſertors of this doctrine, as an 
= zich. dare underſtood the words, is, I 
Cons apo eee 
| ared nothing parti t it: 

— real. difference, which, as I have likewiſe 
there is in Mr. Zocke's meaning and yours, 
„this . en to be of ſo vory little 
ſhauld not th think it neceſſary to 
We you 8 y farther, if I did not find in 
it follows, <7 hard and injurious a treatment of 
25 | 2 1 755 * 7 . undertaken, as 


gt comp 
begin wich telling uh; there the dar: 
125 matter of faith and revelation, there 
1 ; Expreſſions of Scripture ore principally 
ind it were to be wiſhed, you had 
at excellent rule. But you go on; 


11 5 5 Scriptures do greeri lead u into this 

do not — 1 ſeer y af- 

frm 1 from thoſe enpreſiont and paſſages 
SE with my: — 


e 
1 2 Page 10. . 
them) 
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them) in wwhith the doctrins of the . is d. 
livered. And upon this ocraſſon, a you, we are. 
told, ' that" the Scriptures ore ſo far from owning the. 
 reſurreBiow' of | the ſume body, that even the” . 
reftion of ' thr boch is not fo much''as nientioned tw 
them. But how confitently with any ſho of be 
or modyſy, is evident to any man, who reads theſe * 
words "of St. Paul, Rom,” vili. 11. Ir Would 
have been, He tbat raiſed up ri from the dead, 
ſhall alſo 1 your mortal bodies, A. Bis Cai ab 


dwelleth in you 

Kerbe Biſho jo of Woreeter having under 
ſhew, that Mr. Locke's notion of ideas Was Inc 
ſiſtent with” an article of faith; he anſwers, 
what his Lordſhip" inſtances in, is not, 
yet knows of, an article of the Fre Fad 
And afterwards adds, „ In the New Tone 
+ (wherein T think ate contained all the articles 
* the Chriſtian” faith) 1 find our Saviour and” 15 

* Apoſtles to preach the feſurrection of the dead 
+ in many plans; But 1 do not reniember” a 
place, where the reſurrectjon of the fame bod Lu 
+ ſo much as mentioned. Nay, which is ve 

< markable in the caſe, I do not N in 93 7 
6 21m (where Pee e genera reſurrectioh at the 


Mk opt hd ck epi th" 


ch 
« body. Mete are i. Lee Lacke's Words, . 
have ſer down, that it may be the more gviden! 
where the want of truth and modeſty fes. Such 
an imputation of groſs and barefaced falſhood: one. 
would erpect to have 1 followed e fome. <P 
text of Scripture ſore this yay | 14 01 ION, . of 
the reſurrectiou 25 Ihe 0 . re che, 
general v eſurreZtion, at" the” aft 27. 1s undeniably - 
N of; for nothing leſs will make his aſſertion 
inconſiſtent with any ſhow of truth or modeſty. But, 
inftead of this, you produce a text, in which not 
only the expreſſion ha mentions is not uſed, hich 
” Vhic 
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Which is underſtood by many commentators and 


able divines, ho had no view to. this controverſy, 
in a quite different ſignification from the reſur- 
rection zt the laſt. day and that not by wiolently 
Abrotuing the words into a figurative meaning, when 
Aber and ſimpleſt will tand good (as you very un- 
zuſtly accuſe; Mr. Locke of 2 this place) but 
dor reaſons taken from the ſenſe, the ſcope, and 
tendency of the Apoſtle's diſcourſe. A rule for . 
interpreting Scripture, | which you afterwards lay 
down ?, but I think have very ill obſerved: here. 
I. abr . a He that 
raiſed up Chriſt from the dead, ſhall alſo quicken 
your mortal bodies, by his ſpirit that * you, 
taken alone as they ſtand quoted by you, intro- 
duced with ſuch a preface, and followed by a poſi- 
tive aſſertion, that 5, there is. no reaſon, why the 
* Apoſtle's words ſnhould not be taken in the 
„ ſenſe he uſes them wherever he treats of the re- 
9} ction 5 that it is mani, e/t he is here ſpeak - 
ing of Chtiſt's and aur own reſurrection; and 
lthat it is certain his diſcourſe in this place is not 
in the leaſt foreign to ſuch a mention of the re- 
1% ſurrection.“ The words, I ſay, thus. repreſented, 
„may ſtrike your hearers or readers with ſome ap- 
Pearance of a contradiction to what Mr. Lobe had 
aid. Nut how fairly it was re Sor to quote 
I 5 and to talk in this abſolute manner, 
OY t taking the leaſt notice of the ſeveral. rea- 
y ſons, Mx. Locke» gives in a very large Comment 
N upon the place, for underſtanding them in another 
»ſenſe;'4 leave to your cooler conſideration. You 
e margin refer us to his Com- 
10 96843 hut; befides that your audience: had already 
i ken the impreſſion, I have much ado to perſuade 
bmyſelf, that you, did not truſt to the lazineſs or 
n negligence amel readers, who ſeldom are at the 
pains to conſult the books referred to in margins: 


: „ : 42% 
*} þ . 7 Page 12. Ny # 
N other- 
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otherwiſe I cannot think but you muſt-have Tome _ 
5 fion, that the plain and Judicious argu- 
ments he brings, for + the quickenin 
7 b 10 AR ſig gnily — Tan — , 
of life or to a life of rig = might 
the readers ſtrong enough to ſhake the certainty 
. ar leaſt” ſufficient to 
ſupport his modeſty in denyi ur ſenſe of the 
words, even though he ſhould have miſtaken the 
Apoſtle's meaning. Bur that the lazy readers By 
be enabled in ſome meaſure to judge between 
without the trouble of having recourſe to the 
: Tal core carlos e 
pie examination of it, 1 ſhall ſet down, as 
briefly as I can, ſome of the reaſons he there al- 
ledges for the ſenſe; in which he underſtands the 
words, and why they cannot be meant of raifing- 
—_— the grv e. 
his Comment on this 1 1th verſe with | 
a mview Biicks ſcope and tendency of all the for- 
mer chapters of ts” Epiſtle, too long to be here 
inſerted. He then Por the connection, "which 
this'vilith chapter has with the prece 
Paul had: been diſcouring F the weakntſs of tht Ia 
to deliver. fromthe Abe of fours ape HO ON Bere 
fo ſhew, /2hom we are jnabled" ro lep fin""from 
| reigni in our mortal bodies 5 that Oi, al de- 
| from the dominion of their carnal lub the 
rit of | God, tbat is givew''to"'them; and debe in 
"1 — As'y 10. If chriſt be in you che body 
e is dead becauſe of ſin, or as to fin but the 
is life becauſe of righteouſneſs: After which _ 
11th verſe, taken entire ſeems to follow we 
herently'in Mr. Locke's ſenſe; But if'the lie of 
him that raiſed up Jeſus from the dead, dwell in 
, he, that ry Chriſt from the dead, 
. hall alſo quicken your mottal bodies” But to 
return to the Comment after Mr. Locti has ex- 
plained theſe words — bedies thus, “ 7. 6. bo- 


« dies, 
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„ dies, Which, as the ſeat and harbour of 
« luſts, are indiſpoſed and dead to 8 
a ſpiritual life;“ in the ſame ſenſe, continues be, 
and upon the be account, St. Paul calls the 
bodies of the Gentiles their mortal bodies ch. 
% vi. 12. where his ſubject is, as here, freedom 
from the reign of ſin, upon which account t 
«are chere tied, y. 13. Alive from. the de 
% To make it yet clearer, that it is deliverance 
40 from che reign of ſin in our bodies, that St. Paul. 
"; of here, I deſire any one to read what he 
ys, ch. vi. 1. 14. to the Gentiles on the ſame 
1 0 ect, and compare it with the thirteen firſt 
&verſes of this chapter, and then tell me, whether 
«they have not a mutual correſpondence; and do not 
give a great light to one another? If this be too 
„% much pains, let him at leaſt read the two * 
<«< verſes, and ſee how they could ou 
«they are an inference from this 11t ter, ie | 
% quickening of your mortal bodies in it —— 
«any; ching, but a 8 to — of life, 
r to a Me of righteou I have been thus 
particular, that — may judge, whether this 
way-of reaſoning, und comparing one place with 
another, dan be called violently 10: throw the wordt 
jm u figurative meaning. I ſhall next ſet down the 
reaſohs he offers, why the ſenſe, which * call he 
ee left, will- e heſe: ſeem 
is clear to him, that he begins this part with won- 
_ derinng 40 ſee a late commentator and paraphraſt po- 
Hine that >the words we are upon, do bers fignify, 
foull raiſt'your dead bodies out Phe ae 1% his 
argumedt;{which-is-Aikewiſe yours) that the word 
— hen ſpoken of the 5.7 wand — of the 
Fri nog 7 he anſwers, But what if 
f Pau, Which is the queſtion; be hot here 
«ſpeak =D the eſatreRion # Why then, accord- 
Sing to dur author's o/ confellion; quicken does 


0 ve oecelhul im ore die fans with rae? And 


4 find, if 
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© he can never prove, that St. Paul is hete — | 
+ ing of the reſurrection, till ge er 

h — 1 


50 —— here ſigniſies the ſame with 
« demand of him to ſhew. mortal any where in the 


« New Teſtament attributed — — * void of 
« life. Mortal always ſi wa the thing it is 
v4 joined to, to be living. that St. Pauls words, 


in that learned author's interpretation of them, 
« do. here ſignify, God ſhall raiſe to liſe your - 
4 as dead bodies; which no one can think, in 
3 given to it, a very pro- 
—— of ſpeaki A little after he ſays: 
next Nefire to ——_— learned writer, how 

« 9 5 will bring the reſurrection of the dead into 
c this place, and to ſhew what coherence it hae 
« with St. Paul's diſcourſe here : and how he c 
« join this verſe witk the immediately preceding - 
„ and following, when the words under conſidera- 
« tion are rendered, Hall raiſe vou dead balie 
4 out of ibeir graues at the: laſt day, hich muſt 
% make St. Paul in the midſt of a very ſtrong and 
«. coherent diſcourſe,” concerning Wa not after 
the fleſh, but aſter the ſpirit, Kip ſudden ; 
into the mention of the reſurrectian of che dend, 
<«< and having juſt mentioned it, ſkip hack again 
into his — but l pre vey 
« to aſſure; him, that St. Paul has ng ſuch ſtarts: 
from the matter he has in hand, t gives: 
& no light or ſtrengthꝭ to his preſent argimem. Tt 


« think there ig not any Where to herfound n 
pertinent Who — — | 
eon the mark: he: drives Muck — 


= 


c more 
66 theſes 


Abe 
— Er. Tae 
* One thing more the tert ſuggeſts cancernng 
4 r — 
*« mortal bodies, Sc. he means here the cxaifing 
15 Tt 
4 
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12 AL | 
tioned a8 4 peculiar favbut to thoſe who have 
= the ſpirit of God? For God will alfo raiſe the 
bodies of che wicked, and as certainly as thoſe 
* of believers j but that, which is promiſed here, 
ig promiſed! to thoſe only; who have the ſpirit of ' 
God: and therefore it muſt be "ſomething pe- 
«| cufiar to them; viz. that God ſhall ſo enliven 
1% their mortal bodies by his ſpirit; which is the 
ws Wy en e and pledge of immortal life, that . ü 
able to — up themſelves to God a 
46 thoſe that are alive from the dead, and rn Fr 
„ members are a righteouſneſs unto: holineſs, 
« as he expreſſes himſelf; ch. vi. 13. * If oy 
one can yet doubt, whether this be St. PauPs mean 
ing here, he refers them for farther ſatisfaction ts 
St. Paul himſelf in ſeveral other Places, Which he 
quorces at the end of this note | 
— Sir, you may by this tithe es; 
e uckily hit on a text, which Mr. Locle 
plained in a different ſenſe from 
— fork 4. you 00 alle it; 3 that all, who 
_ fee his reaſons Ng it, muſt allow, that * notwith- 
ſtantling thoſe words of St. Paul, he might both 
with truth and modeſty affirm, that, Where the re- 
ſurrection of the laſt day is ſpoken of in Scripture 
be found: n6 ſuch expreſſion as the refurredtion of 
the body. DAE: KN 2191489 tht bt HOY ; 
But let us ſee, whether your next text will more 
<loſely affe@ hit ; for this,” you ſay," in nat tht only 
1 where expre 4 mention is made of 
intent uithning the mortal bodies. "The 22105 5 
den rthisexpreſs mention ſeems indeed 
eyes — for yout purpoſe. 
woe, Phil. lil. 21. 
— 100 eſ\is Thall-change/ our vile body, ms 
61 — be/faſhioned like 0 his glotiviis 
| Ifipuntitig'oni'ſo ſericus a ſübſect wre as atlowa le, 
as ſt was faſhionable im the laſt age, Tfhalt be'tempted = 
0 o _ had — the us. Where » 


FC) 5 


10 
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the experſ e in (hip rep nh gue 1 or raiſ- 
3 “ But you tell us, that tho? the word 
wn, ge: ex is of 1 f 


Ggnification, no queſtion 
„ can be made, No ee to be 
made at the reſurrection of the dead. . 
deed; but what is that to the queſtion in hand, or to 
Mr. Locte? Did he ever deny, 9 ſhould 
be changed at the reſurrection? Or does this prove 
dude! was the thing to be proved) that there A 
an dai n GAA ure as the reſurrection of- the 
| Neys mea is change relate at all to the 
bade d. ſe, who are to be. raiſed from the dead ? 
For of that a queſtion may be made, ſince this very 
expreſſion is uſed of 1. who are not to die, and 
conſequently cannot be raiſed from the dead. MH 
ball not all fleep, but wwe fhall all be changed, And 
whether the changing our vile bodies mentioned 
may not concern the ſame perſons, I leave to be con- 
ſidered. , However that be, it is plain this text = 
no way contradict what Mr. Lacks had pllemed 3 Bur 
I ſhould have been more ſurprized to find ĩt broughe 
as a proof o the e, e of the ſame\body i you 
had. not. ou Hobo Moat (NG Ol change n 
it is e proved to be, ſtill 
eee you will give me leawe to gbſerve, is 
at leaſt uſing the word ales? ie large ſenſe. Theſe, 
« you ſay, are very expreſs texts: and 
28 where tl W are rather Mopeſun- 
iahly direct to 5 this ſenſe than; cieher; ofi che theſe 
« en; it is 1 Cor. XV, 53. For: hier 
* mi put pn os 7 8 this, mortal 
pu on 77 0 How expreſs. theitwe:for- 


3 ED — N Lees 


this Genet Nr hee 

Yoreefter; * n ee 6 
alons he gives. in, bechg places; for 
Lene, that whole :diſ- 
, en eng., "= bad voy yet of 


courſe 
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courſe of St. Paul, and for applying the words > reg 
have quoted, not to the bodies, but to the perſons 
dead; as if it had been ſaid, mortal corruptible man 
muſt put on immortality and incorrupti But 
to prove, that this text is expreſs for. the reſurrec- 

tion of the ſame body, you argue, That it is by, 
<« their bodies alone that men die; that the ſoul 
% muſt be allowed to live after the death of the 
© body; and if the body alone die, it muſt be by 
++ the raiſing of that body alone to life again, by 
„ which the dead, or dead perſon, or man; can in 
« any ſenſe or conſtruction of words be ſaid to be 
< revived, or raiſed, ſince the joining of a living 
« ſoul to a new body can never be called a reſur- 
* — 8 5 7 any wer, — 
it is not body e, but by a ſeparation of 
the ſoul from the body, that a man dies z and by . 
reunion of that ſoul with a body, the man may in a 
very proper ſenſe be ſaid to be raiſed from the 
dead, whether the body, to which it is united, be 
— or old. . Mr. —_ mag; 7 wage 
Worceſter, ** As to the propeivey of the name, I 
e think it will not be much queſtioned, that if the 
« ſame man riſe, who was dead, it may very pro- 
« perly be called a reſurrection of the dead, which 
is the language of the Scripture.” CT 
- But you tell us*,. That “ there is no diſtinction 
_ © jn Seripture between the dead and the bodies of 
the dead ; and that it is a ſtrong deluſion, to af 
« firm, as the writer often mentioned does, that 
« there is any other diſtinction between the dead 
« and the bodies of the dead, beſides that of the 
« words in Scripture.” Lou ſeem however aware, 


that St. Paul's queſtion 1 Cor. xv. 35: ſtands in 

your way to ſupport this deluſion, when in the 

name ot ſome mcon/idering man (as you will have 

it) he. aſlts, Hoty are the dead raiſed ? And with what 
ö 

| * Page 18. „ 
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body do they cam? Hard ſhift you make here to 
drop the diſtinction of the dead, from the bagies of 


the dead, in a place where it is ſo undeniably plain z, 


for whether the queſtion relate to the ſameneſs, of 
the reſurretion-body or not, turn the words how. 
you will, to uh. ; fore of body, or with a body how. 


qualified, ſtill it will be with what body do they, . 4. 


m come? And your paraphraſe in theſe. 


Words, The dead bodies of men, when raiſed to 


« life again, what qualities ſhall be endued. 


« with 145 too manifeſtly ſtrained from thoſe of 
the Apoſtle, to recover us from this frong deluſon. 


But it is not my purpoſe to examine gb 1 1 5 


exat inquiry into the ſen Scripture 1 
W A to take the pai a 5 of Spire 


you inſtanced in, of goin 1 the place you 
refer to in Mr. Locke's Comment, or his ple you 


the Biſhop! of Maorceſter. thought it neceſſary to 
be ſo particular there, to ſhew Nai injuriouſiy he 


had been treated on that occaſion;; but the conteſt. 
itſelf ſeems to me of ſo little importance, that it 


| fall the not much which way it is determined. 1 
therefore only 05 wa ſome of Mr. Looke's. 


words in the ich you refer us to, relating 


to St. Paul's 1 of the reſurrection, in 


1 Cor, xv. on which you have likewiſe made your. 


remarks, and ſhall 45 it to any one, Who will. 


1 ains to conſult his Comment, and to com- 


pare what both of you have ſaid, to judge between. '- 


you, according to "the bias of his own mind (for. 


that is, moſt people's way of which-of you. 
the be e ag juſt — N 
rence, from that diſcourſe of St. Paul. Mr. Lochs 
words, with which 1 ſhall conclude what I bad % 


2 
« God ke fo Bo to this form eee 
Mr. Locle Reply to n n een 


has made the 


ſe 05 are theſe: 
e cog 3 char the Spirit 


Aer. | 
Vor. 1 5 T 
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in the New 7 eftament, of raijing, quickening, 
« riſing, refurriFion of the dead, where the re- 
4 fſurrection at the laſt day is ſpoken of; and that 


the body is not mentioned, but in anſwer to this 


« queſtion, with what bodies ſhall thoſe dead, who 


«* are raiſed, come? ſo that, by the dead; cannot 
4 preciſely be meant the dead bodies: I do not 


« ſee but 2 good Chriſtian, who reads the Scrip- 
© ture, with an intention to believe all that is there 
“revealed to him, concerning the reſurrection, may 
& acquit himſelf of his duty therein, without en- 
<« tering into the enquiry, whether the dead ſhall 


„have the very ſame bodies, or no? Nor, if he 


& ſhall think himſelf bound to determine concern- 


ing the identity of the bodies of the dead, raiſed 


at the laſt day, will he, by St. Paul's anſwer, 


find the determination of the Apo to be much 


„ in favour of the very ſame body ; unleſs the be- 


ing told, that the body ſown, is not that body 
“ that ſhall be; that the body raiſed is as diffe- 
rent from that which was laid down, as the fleſh 
of man is from the fleſh of beaſts, fiſhes, and 
birds; or as the ſun, moon, and ſtars are dif- 
4 ferent one from another; or as different as a 
“ corruptible, weak, natural, mortal body, is 
from an incorruptible, powerful, ſpiritual, im- 
mortal body; and laſtly, as different a body as 

* that which is fleſh and blood, is from a body that 


is not fleſh and blood *: For fleſh and blood cannot, 


« ſays St. Faul, in this: very place, inherit the 


«"Engdom of God, Unleſs, 1/Tay, all this, which 
* is contained. in St. Paul's words, can be ſuppoſed | 


ce be 
cc fo 


ch, which. is required to be believed by eve 


«jon, vis, Ther th, dead hoo be raiſe ith 


«the ery he bodich, char hey had, before in 
life; which, article propoſed, in, theſe, or 
„the like, plain words, could hays. left no room 
. R 8 a 


for 


WS. - 


the way to deliver this, as an article of 


* 
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te for doubt in the meaneſt capacities, nor for con- 
ie teſt in the moſt perverſe minds“ 

On your third enquiry ”, „ What congruities 
et there may be in the nature of God, or man, to 
„ confirm our belief, that the dying and raiſed bo- 
&* dies vf men ſhall be the ſame;” Mr. Locke is not 
much concerned, and therefore I ſhall ſay but little 
upon it. Tou tell us, That it ſeems highly 
&© congruous to the juſtice of God, that thoſe very 
«© bodies, which were partners with, and inſtru- 
e ments to the ſouls of men; in the good or evil 
& actions they did in this life, ſhould in the other 
ebe partners with, and inſtruments to the hap- 
6 * s or miſery due to their ſins or virtues.” 
I ſhall only obſerve on this argument, that it ſeems 
not very well ſuited to your notion of the ſame» 
neſs of the reſurrection- body, whatever force it 
might have from thoſe, who maintain; that every 
individual particle of matter, which was at an 
time in life; or all that were at death, at leaſt, 
united to the ſoul, muſt be reunited to it at the 
reſurrection. For what reaſon can be aſſigned, 
why the juſtice of God ſhould not require, that 

all the particles of matter; as Well as any 275 
of them, which were inſtruments to the ſouls 
of men in their good or evil actions, ſhould be 
inſtruments to the happineſs or miſery due to 
them? If your argument is good, we ſhall be in 
danger of raiſing all that 4 again, which your. 
eaſy account had” delivered us from. For though 
you may fatisfy yourſelf with calling that, in Tome 
reſpects, the ſame body, which conliſts of ſome of 
the ſame, mixed with different particles of mat- 
ter; yet, if the juſtice of God is concerned in the 
caſe, it will be equally concerned, that a/}, as well 
as that am part of the unconſcious matter, which 
was joined with the ſoul in the whole courſe of its 
actions, good or bad, ſhould be joinen with it in 
| > IMMER TT”. Cn. | 
: K 2 reward 
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reward or puniſhment, You ſay indeed after- 
wards, in ſofter terms, that by the rules of divine 
- Juſtice, the unconſcious matter may be joined with 
the ſoul in reward or f emugoot That it may, I 
believe no body will deny ; and you, it ſeems, are 
not aſſured enough to ſay it muſt, notwithſtanding 
the congruities you talk of. But you proceed: 
And there ſeems to be the ſame ſort of congrui 
in the ſoul of man, to receive eternal happine 
or miſery in its own proper, and the ſame body. 
« For there ſeems to be a certain congruity of 
7 = ſoul with e Niue 2 quote = 
| in your margin, for ſayi contrary, af- 
ter bis manner : „ uſe more than 
once, though what you intend by it, I cannot 
gueſs. As to the ſoul's having a congruity with 
matter in general, to which your margin ſeems to 
relate, Mr. Locke ſays nothing contrary to it in any 
manner. All that he ſays on the point in hand, in 
his Reply to the Biſhop, who contends, that the 
reſurrection- body muſt conſiſt of the ſame particles, 
which were once united to the ſoul, and uo otber; 
after having aſked, what an embryo, who ſhould 
die ſoon after it had life, muſt do for a body of the 
 fize his Lordſhip ſeems to require? and urged, 
that according to this doctrine, it. muſt remain a 
man not an inch long to eternity: he adds, 
« Though what er congruity the ſoul hath 
« with any particles of matter, which were once 
4 vitally united to it, but are now ſo no longer, 
& than it hath with particles of matter, which it 
„ was never united to, would be hard to deter- 
« mine, if that ſhould be demanded.” If you, 
Sir, can determine this, give me leave to aſk, much 
to the ſame purpoſe of I offered on your for- 
mer congruity, by what reaſons you can do it, 
which will not equally conclude, that the ſoul has a 
congruity with all the particles of matter, which 
were ever united to it, as with any part of them, 
; V. 8+ 
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v. g. with thoſe parts of the old matter, which you 
think ſufficient to make up your ſame body ? I am 
afraid, Sir, you muſt either take into your account 
of the ſame body what Mr, Locke requires to the 
ſameneſs of the reſurrection- body, which at the be- 
ginning you tell us muſt by no means be agreed 
to; or relinquiſh your argument from any con- 
Ter you will e e 
e you will make no ty 
— ing the fourith yr you- have made with 
it; ſince towards the pet of this head you 
ſeem to own, that there is nothing”, but imagina- 
tion in it, and return to the Scriptures for the ſup- 
of the doctrine. How well the Scriptures you 
oduced ſerve to ſupport it, let every un- 
prejudiced * 1 —— — you have ſo warmed 


— wi identi ri , you 
will pare wick the reſurr itſelf. 4 If Jy, you | 


0 ſtill confidently Do in it, fay you“, with 
« this fallacy, that the reſurrection of the dead is 
< the only language of Scripture, and. that this 
„ implies no more than that perſons once dead 
hall live again; we may and muſt give up 
« this article of * reſurrection, foraſmuch as 
« they, who deny any reſurrection, do yet be- 
« lieve, that perſons, ying in this world, may or 
4 do; ſtill live in another,” What you call a Gal 
lacy, Mr. Locke hath, both in his Comment an 1 Cor. 
xv. and his Reply to the Biſhop of Worceſter, ſuffi- 
ciently ſhewn.to. be à certain and plain truth, = 
that ey aroma of the dead is the only 
guage. of Scripture, and that St, Paul lay 4 
in Wes be 2 the dead that ſhall be raiſed, 
and the bodies of the dead ; but that this implies no 
more than that perſons, once dead ſpall live again, 
Mr, Locke has no here faid; This is an inſerence 
of your own, and not of his. 8857 e 352 
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you can juſtify yourſelf in ſetting this down as his 

words, by putting in your margin with a reference 
to them, /o Mr. L:cke; it may be proper for you 
to conſider. In the mean while I would beg you 
not to be too es iving up this article of the 
reſurrection; for though it may be true, that ſome, 
who dem any reſurrection, do yet believe, that per- 
ſons dying in this world may ſtill live in another; 
it will by no means follow that thoſe, who own the 
reſurrection of the dead, muſt mean no 7 
it, than that perſons dying in this world do ti 
live in another. Being raiſed from the dead has 
manifeſtly a quite different ſignification, and thoſe, 
who þelieve this article, muſt believe ſomething 
more, than that an unimbodied ſpirit, ſuch as is the 
ſoul when ſeparated from the body, continues to 
live elſewhere, for that can, by no conſtruction of 
words, be called a reſurrection of the dead. The 
raiſing muſt be underſtood of that which died, 
the ſame ſpecies, a creature conſiſting of ſoul and 
body : the ſame man muſt be raiſed at the laſt day ; 
otherwiſe there is no reſurreftion of the dead. 
That this was Mr. Locke's faith in this great arti- 
cle, is evident from many paſſages in the above 
cited places; and I doubt not, that, from a juſt 
zeal for what the Scriptures have plainly revealed 
on this point, he would, inſtead of giving up, have 
_ as earneſtly contended againſt you for the reſur- 
rection of the dead, as you haye done againſt him 
for that of the {ame ran And which of you has 


the moſt expreſs texts, the ſtrongeſt ſupports for 


your doctrine in the Scriptures, I believe by this 
* may be plain enough to every unbiaſſed 
1 . F ˙ . 7 „„ gs 5 

As to your fourth enquiry, 5 What is the true 
« foundation of a Chriſtian's belief of this truth, 
s againſt the difficulties objected toit?” Mr. Locke 
is not at all concerned in it. He has not, as I ob- 
ſerved before, made any objection againſt the mor | 


> : 
* 
* 
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bility, or ſo much as denied the truth of it; tho? not 
being plainly revealed in Scripture, he is cautious 
of allowing it for an article of faith, And as your 
reaſoning on this ſubject, if the ſuppoſition you 


upon is true, viz. that God has declared he WI 
raiſe the ſame body; as your reaſoning, I ſay, upon 
that ſuppoſition is juſt and good, I have nothing to 
remark on this „ having already conſidered the 
two texts, with which you triumph at the end, as un- 
deniable proofs of your aſſertion; texts, in which 
tho God does indeed, as you ſay, expreſsly tell us, 
that he will quicken our mortal, and change our vile 
bodies, I believe enough has been ſaid on them, to 
make it a queſtion, whether we muſt be ſatisfied, as 
you add, that be there means, that the ſame body, which 
dies, ſball 755 again. Rf N 
Your fifth and laſt enquiry, viz. * By what fault 
« of men or times, the doctrine, you have been 
“ contending for, is diſputed or denied?” I take Mr. 
Locke to be as little concerned in as the former. But 
your Sermon having been all along chiefly aimed 
ainſt him, no other perſon being named or quoted, 
thoſe, who are unacquainted with the writings and 
character of that truly valuable man, may imagine 
thoſe reflections are eee to him, which you 
throw about on the two faults you mention, as cauſes 
of this diſpute, a falſe value ſet upon buman reaſon; and 
a falſe method of interpreting Scripture, To remove 
the prejudices therefore of ſuch as are ſtrangers to 
him, (for to thoſe, that know him, it is wholly need- 
leſs) I ſhall obſerve, that as the ſubject of Mr. Locke's 
celebrated Eſſay was the human underſtanding, he has 
taken great pains and care to fix the bounds of it; to 
ſhew how far reaſon may pretend to determine, and 
where it has nothing to do, but to be contented in 
its ignorance, where revelation has not' interpoſed ; 
or to ſubmit to the divine authority, where it has. 
And J think his Eſſay on no account more valuable, 
than the check it has ou to that vanity and pre- 
5 4 ſumption, 
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ſumption, by which many, otherwiſe truly - gre 
1g; ach 1 mot ſciences pretended to exp and 
determine things, not diſcoverable by our natural 
Faculties; for I know no book that affords us better 
helps to perceive what is, and what is not fo, that 
that admirable Eſay. CCC 
And as Mr, [Locke was careful to obſerve the 
bounds of human reaſon, I may add, 'that'few men 
were ever leſs guilty than he of tranſgreſſing thoſe 
bounds; of pretending to examine and explain by 
reaſon and philoſophy things out of their / wot 
whether natural or divine. In matters of revelation, 
he uſed his reaſon indeed to diſcover that the Holy 
420 has declared (and that certainly is the province 
of reaſon) which is all that he has done in this diſ- 
ute of the reſurrection of the ſame body. For he 
$ none of thoſe, that have, as you ſay, artfully en- 
tangled it in wonderful difficulties", If the ſpirit of 
God had revealed it, he has nothing tofay againſt it. 
Nor has he given the leaſt cauſe to ſuſpect him 
of any ſiniſter deſign in his interpretations of Scri 
ture, What ſecurity you would have a man of ſk 
and abilities give for his integrity, I know not; but 
all the ſecurity the caſe can admit of, I think, Mr. 
Locke has given, that he was nothing of all, that againſt 
which you want a ſecurity. That he was neither 
Atheiſt, Deiſt, nor Free-thinker*, in the ill accepta- 
tion of that word, his writings do ſufficiently evince; 
nr do they give us any ground of ſuſpicion, that his 
„mind was tinctured with depraved opinions.” He 
is none of thoſe you complain of, who have . denied, 
e blaſphemed, or ridiculed thoſe great articles of 
« faith, the bleſſed Trinity, the divinity of our 
« Saviour, the ſatisfaction he has paid for our ſins, 
« the unity and communion of the church: Ar- 
ticles truly great and important,-and which I confeſs 
TI cannot without indignation ſee ranked with he re- 
furrefion of the ſame Jody; a doctrine ſo doubtful in 
EP, 82, Pt. #06 | 


its 
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its meaning, ſo variouſly underſtood, of which the 
Scriptures have determined nothing clearly, and 


which is of ſo little importance to be determined, 
that all, that is of conſequence to the great ends af 
religion in the article of the reſurrection, is ſuffi- 
ciently ſecured without it. And I muſt own I do 
not ſee what ſervice it can be of to the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, to equal a queſtion of curioſity with the moſt 
neceſlary articles of our faith; or to arraign an emi- 
nent and worthy man, one, who on all occaſions 
ſeems to have his heart filled with ſacred awe and fin-. 
cere veneration for the boly Scriptures, as an heretic 
and an infidel, for doubting about ſo uſeleſs and unde- 
termined a queſtion. That every man ſhall be raiſed 
again at the laſt day in his own proper body, to be 
puniſhed or rewarded according to what he had done 
in this life; and that thoſe, who have pleaſed God, 
ſhall with their own eyes, and not another's, ſee God, are 
truths, in which Mr. Locke and you : and what 
particles of matter their bodies ſhall be made up of, 
would not have been worth the leaſt diſpute, if it had 
no way been impoſed as an article of faith. 

J leave you now, Sir, to conſider, whether you 
have made good the charge of your title-page againſt 
Mr. Locke of cavils, falſe reaſoning, falſe inter- 
pretation of Scripture; and if I have ſaid any thing, 
which may help to convince you, that you have borne 
too hard upon him, and which may incline you to 
make him ſome publick reparation, or at leaſt to re- 
pent betwixt God and your own conſcience of the 
| wrong you have done him, I ſhall not think my pains 
ill beſtowed; and the leaſt intimation of any ſuch 
effect would engage me to be, with the greateſt 
eſteem and reſpect, TL mT 
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2 expreſs in your introduc 
_ our power to treat 
— 9 ecency and reſpect, 
2 r for a gentler treatment, than it 
F with, — 
your 8 
3 willingly it to ſome 2 
ſince I muſt own it a great condeſcenſion in you, 
to beſtow ſo much learning and labour in any man- 
ner, upon my ſhort and plain remarls; eſpecially, 
when a rene: deal of it might 4 — 
without loſing any thing of the force of your ar- 
guments. I ſhall therefore give no anſwer to ma- 
ny n enema ng 
_ thrown at me; and even pals over a great 
deal of what may be called mere railing at Mr. 
Locke ; ſince theſe things have nothing to do-with 
the queſtion in hand, 1 
treſpaſs upon the reader's patience. But there 1s 
one of your remarks, which, though it concerns 
me alone, I am tem red to rake nn for the 
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138 4 Vindication of 
I had ſaid, that the intention of my Letter was id 


do Mr. Locke Juſtice z and that my only motives to 


it were a love of truth, and a concern for the in- 
tereſts of religion. To which you anſwer: « The 
defence of Mr. Locke may poſſibly be thought 


very conſiſtent with tfuth and religion; but 


then it is certainly a motive diftinft from them 


* both; and if that were the third motive, it is 


«a; _ the other two were not the only motives.” 
uch an extraordinary piece of logic from a 


learned member of a fambus univerſity cannot 


but have its due weight with me; and therefore I 
ſhall from henceforth 87 2 that my third 

| ce was to defend 
Mr. Locke. But, notwithſtanding this third mo- 
tive, which you have ingeniouſly found out. for 
me, you may, if you pleaſe, believe me, when 1 
ſay, that if you had oppoſed and cenſured Mr. 


Locke, without any injury to ruth, or the intereſts 


of religion, 1 ſhould have been filent, and had no 
motive at all to write in his defence, To the charge 


of having been led into it by prejudice, partiality, . 
and a blind ventration for a celebrated name; I ſhall 


only retort, that if my papers have given any 
ad to think, that ah lind with 7 fudice in 
vour of Mr. Locke, yours have made it pretty 


evident, chat you are foo much prejudiced againft 


— to ſee any thing, that concerns him, in a true 
. HOVE 7076 c 3 * , 
Of this we have an early inſtance in your ſecond 
chapter, by the character you have there drawn of 
him, and his manner of writing; the finiſhing ſtrokes 
data — ſhall ED cribe as KF, 7 — of 
falſt hight, in which you repreſent him through- _ 
out your” Book. 3 e ee $15 r- 
« 'ſaries With fo much haughtineſs and ſcorn, and 
« 'infolence of language, that his management of 
the controverſy. became much more - grievous 
0 and — than any r 
10. ; | <6 = 
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« of his reaſon; and ſo they rather dropt the man | 
than his argument.” 


ar Fru. which . 


way of management ; unleſs he had to do with writers 
of Mr. Edwards's ſpirit, whoſe. uſage of him de- 
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Jong after; 1 hal 'confider dem- in f their place, 
and doubt not to make it appear, that you bad no 
fufficient grounds from them for ſuch a 


In the ge time 11. er 
Mr. Lothe was a Sha in — Sole of the 


L j Trinity. And give us your proofs, that he was, in 

#4 = ſect. i. from rhe reafonableneſt of Chriftianity, and 

| the /wo vindications of itz, Which we muſt firſt 
examine, 


T pafs over your preliminarics, and groundleſs 
_ obſervation, to come to th c points main- 
tained in choſe books, upon which your charge of 
Socimianifm is founded: hey are theſe. ' 
That believing Je to be the Meſigh was 
4 all, that was required to make any man a Chri- 
wo tian, who firſt acknowledged the one eternal God. 
an That the belief, that 7, Fir was the Som of God, 
4% was nothing more than this. 
That whenever the expreſſion of the Son of 
1 d is uſed in all the Sener the fi ification 
& of it is only, that Jeſus was the Mſſab. 
Tube firſt of theſe propoſitions, you ourſelf, Sir, 
Boi to own the truth of, when you fay*, « Nei- 
© er. WILT enter into the examination of that 
& queſtion, viz. whether the belief, that Jeſus is the 
| _ „ be all, that is required to be believed 
' * 4 to make a man a Chriſtian; for there is no doubt 
e hut all men are made Chriſtians, and muſt be 
« ſaved by faith in Cbriſt. 
If there is no doubt of this, it muſt be, becauſe 
it is a doctrine contained in the Scriptures. ' hy 
then is it brought as one of the articles to 
Mr. Locke a Socinian ? Why may he not be al owed 
557 out owing it to Socinus, or the richneſs of bis 
invention) to have found this truth in the Serip- 
tures? And if Socinus happened to find it there 
too, muſt Mr. Locke be obliged either to give it 
up, or to bear the imputation of Socinianiſin, for 
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Mr. Locke's Chriftian' Principles. 161: 
embracing a truth in_commbr with that heretic? 
At this Bo he might have been required to re- 
nounce his Bible, becauſe Socinus believed , it; But 
this article is for the preſent dropped. 

What you inſiſt upon him under? this 
“ head, is, that the words thr, Son of God ſignify. 
« and mean, not only the Meſſiah, but alſo the 
« divine nature of Jeſus Chriſt ; that it was the 
© opinion of the Jcus, that their Meſiah was not 
7 only to be an ne wap man, but a divine 
“ perſon; and that this was ſed to the faith 
« of thoſe, who were ads Ces ſtians in the preach- 
« ings of Chriſt himſelf, and his Apoſtles ; and 
« this you doubt not will clearly appear, if we 
6 diſtinctly conſider the uſe and import of this 
6 phraſe Son of God, in thoſe 3 of the Evan; 
_ & geliſts, and Acts of the Apoſtl 
4 Locke has traced it.” ; 
Tou will not now, it ſeems, inſiſt, 4 chat the 
« phraſe Son of God muſt be always diſtinct from, 
and imply ſo omething more — the Chriſt, be- 
s cauſe the one is often Joined | with the other ex- 
c preſſion in the ſame ſentence.” Though you had 
once, as Mr. Edwards does, laid great ſtreſs upon 
that argument, which upon ſecond ien Ou 
have given up. 
Hut there are other undeniable proofs, you ay, 
« That Chri#,.or Maſſiab, and the Son of God, 
„ were very different appellarions, and generally 
4. implied different things, when een of 
Us, 
hy 9 then * | proceed, 0 condos the places of 
Scripture, from whence you collect theſe — | 
proofs , and moſt of them are the very ſame, from 
which not only Mr. Locke, but a very eminent Pre- 
late of our r church, has drawn the TO 8 
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cluſion; of which I ſhall have occaſion to taks- 
further notice hereafter, Mr. Locke, on his part; 
to prove, that Son of God and Meſſiah, are fynony- 
mous expreſſions, argues from ſeveral texts com- 


with one another. As, when our Saviour 

aſks his Diſciples, whom they thought him to be, 
Peter's anſwer is ſet down in theſe words, Mark 
viii. 29. Thou art the Meſſiah; in Luke ix. 20. The 
of Cod; and Matth. xvi. 16. Thou art the 


Meſſiah, the Son of the living God. Which expreſ- 


fions, ſays he, we may hence gather, amount to 
the ſame thing. In like manner he compares 
Fobn i. 45. with verſe 49. Lutte xxii. 70. with the 
three preceding verſes, Ads ix. 20. with verſe 22. 
from which places, ſo compared, he concludes, that 
Son of God, and Meſſiah, fanif the ſame thing. 

This method of reaſoning, from texts compared 
with one another, as it is the ſureſt way to find 
out the true ſenſe of Scripture, ſo it ſhews us the 
ſincerity of what he profeſſes in his vindications; 
that he took not the ſenſe of the texts in debate, 
« from the Antitrinitarians and Racovians, but from 
„ the Scripture itſelf, giving light to its own mean- 
“ ing by one place compared with another.“ 

You on the other hand ar from the different 
conduct of our Saviour himſelf, and of others to- 


Wards him, with regard to thoſe two titles, that 


they muſt have been underſtood to imply different 
things. Which of theſe two contrary opinions are 
beſt ſupported, I am not obliged to conſider by 
the deſign of this undertaking ; which is not to des 
fend Mr. Locke's interpretations of Scripture, but 

to ſhew, that he has not by them given any ground 


to juſtify your charge of Socintani/ſm. 


However, in . to truth, and to the judg- 
ment of many orthodox divines, who have main- 


i Page 25. 
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tained with him, that Son of God and Meſſiah have 
always the ſame ſignification in Scripture, I ſhall 
make ſome obſervations on the chief arguments 
ha have brought to prove, that they generally 
ignify different things; which may help us to ſee, 
whether they are ſo clear, ſo undeniable, as you ſup- 
poſe them to be, 105 « 

The ſum of what E 8 offer in or of this, 
is, that our Saviour freely owned himſelf at all 


times to be the Son of God; but with great reſerve, 


if ever, to the gay ot, Jews, that he was the 

Meſſiah. That he for is Diſciples to make 
known, that he was the Meſiab; but laid them un- 
der no ſuch obligation, as to the title of the Son of 
God. That when the unclean ſpirits cried, ſaying, 
Thou art the Son of God, it would have been in vain 
to have charged them not to make him known, if 
Son of God and Meſſiah had been titles of the ſame 
import; for then confeſſing him to be the one, 
would have diſcovered him to be the other, 
In anſwer to this, it may be remarked, that the 
account we have in the 1 of the malice and 
cunning of the Jews, in endeavouring to lay hold 
of our Saviour's words, that they might have 
wherewith to accuſe him, gives great light into the 
reaſons of this different conduct of his, without 
ſuppoſing any difference in the 1 of 
thoſe two appellations. It was, no doubt, known 
to the Romans, that the Jews expected a temporal 
king and deliverer, under the title of Mgfab s 
and therefore our Lord did with great prudence, 
all along, avoid taking upon himſelf that title, (as 
he avoided being made a king) that his enemies 
might have no ground to accuſe him as a mover 
of ſedition. But Son of God, though equally under- 
ſtood, both by his Diſciples, and by the unbe- 
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lieving Jews, to ſignify the ſame with Myiab, (fot, 
it is plainly upon a ſuppoſition of his being, or pre- 
tending to be, the Meſiab, that the firſt confeſſed 
im to be, and the others enquired whether he was, 
the Son of God) yet this title being not ſo peculiarly 
e to him, but that it had been applied 
to other eminent perſons, and might denote the 
character of a great prophet, was leſs obnoxious to 


the Roman governor; and therefore freely owned 


by our Lord at all times, and in all places. . 
© The ſame obſervation will take off the force of 
tnoſt of your other arguments. As to that, which 
Fon urge from our Saviour's charging the unclean 
ſpirits not to make him known, which you ſay 
would have been in vain, when they had already 
done it, by ſaying, Thou art the Son of Ged, if that 
title ſignifies the ſame with Metab, I ſee no ground 
for ſuppoling, that this charge relates to the very 
time and place, where they had already proclaimed 


Who he was. It ſeems a command not to publiſh 


farther abroad, that he was the Meſiab; probably, 
that it might not come to the Knowledge of the 
ſupreme powers, who might have been alarmed 
with that title. | 
This reaſon of our Saviour's conduct will like- 
wiſe account for that of the Jews, and their high» 
prieſts, whom you ſuppoſe ® to have “ thought 
« there was a wide difference between thoſe two 
« titles, becauſe when Jeſus appropriated that of 
« Son of God to himſelf, they ſtill charged him 
« with blaſphemy ; whilſt the worſt conſtruction 
« they could put on his being called the Chriſt, of 
% Meſfiah, was only ſedition or treaſon. Which 
% diſtinction, you conclude, they could not have 
* been inclined to make, if they had apprehended, 
« that Maſfiab, and Son of God, were names im- 
* plying the ſame thing.“ or 
| 5 M 2 
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© Sedition and treaſon were crimes againſt the au- 
thority of the Romans; and if the Jews and high- 
prieſts apprehended, that the title of Maſſab was 
obnoxious to them, as that which the great 
king, whom they expected to free them from the 
Roman yoke, was commonly known, it was natu- 
ral for their malice to cry out ſedition, upon his 
being called Maſiab; a title, which' the Fews would 
fain have drawn our Saviour to own, that they 
might make a handle of it, wherewith to accuſe 

him before the Roman governors. | 
haut as he carefully avoided this ſnare, yet he freely 

owned the title of Son of God, which could be no 
ground of accuſation to the Romans; when they 
found they could not faſten the charge of treaſon 
againſt him, they accuſe him of blaſphemy, which 
was a crime againſt their own law, that they might 
get him condemned upon that. But this can be 
no argument, that they did not themſelves «hes 
 Meſſiab, and Son of God, to be names implying the 
ſame thing, ſince it was only, as they denied him 
to be their Me/iah, that they accuſed him of blaf- 


phemy, for calling himſelf the Sen of God; a title, 


which they knew belonged to that office; and, on 
the other hand, it was upon that ſuppoſition only 
of his pretending to be the Maſſiab, that they in- 
ee Art thou the Son of God? And it is remarkable, 
that our Saviour in defending himſelf againſt the 
charge of blaſphemy, maintains his claim to the 
title of San of God, ſolely on account of his office 
as Meflab; though with his uſual caution he does 
not name it, Say ye of him, whom the Father hath 
ſanctiſied, and ſent into the world, thou blaſphemeſt, 
becauſe I ſaid, I am the Son of God; which paſſage 
alone might be ſufficient to determine the ſenſe of . 


* 


+ | i John x. 36. 
> - « £: 8 What 
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What has been ſaid makes it needleſs to give a 
icular anſwer to your argument * from the di- 
ſtinction our Saviour himſelf made, when being 
aſked by the chief-prieſts, Art thou the Chriſt ? Art 
thou the Son of God ? he declined ſaying, that he 
was the Chr:if}, but owned himſelf the Son of God; 
upon which you conclude, . no queſtion he did not 
« diſtinguiſh without a difference.” A difference there 
certainly was, in the conſequence of owning one, 
rather than the other of thoſe titles, as I have ob- 
ſerved above; which ſufficiently accounts for our 
Saviour's conduct, without ſuppoſing a real diffe- 
rence in their meaning: and 3 — thoſe, Who 
would infer from this conduct, that thoſe two titles 
muſt have different fignifications, will be at a loſs to 
find any other reaſon for our Saviour's owning him- 
ſelf to be the Son of Gd; and declining to own, 
that he was the Chriſt, than that which I have men- 
tioned. And if this was the true reaſon for his ma- 
king ſuch a diſtinction, it can never be proved 


from thence, that there was any other ground for it, 


Nay, I am almoſt perſuaded, notwithſtanding 
the weight you ſeem to lay on this argument, you 
do not yourſelf imagine, that the Chief-prieſts in 
queſtioning our Saviour, had any other intention 
(though they varied the terms of their queſtion) 
than to know, whether he would profeſs himſelf ta 
be the _ or not. Their queſtion, as we have it 
in one of the Evangeliſts, is plainly one, though 
both the terms are expreſſed, I adjure thee by the 
living God, tell us if thou be the Cbriſt tbe Son of 
| God. Nor do. I believe you will deny, that when 

our Lord owned himſelf to. be the Son of God, 
they as much underſtood him to mean, that he was 
the Meſſab, as if he had directly affirmed it; or 
that he certainly knew they would ſo underſtand 
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him, which go tr manifeſtly did. For when he was 
pn the croſs, 


reproached him with en 
falſely . to wg the Maſſiab, though he 


never publickly taken upon him that character, 


otherwiſe than by owning himſelf to be the Son 0 

God. And therefore our Saviour's anſwering the 

| when he had declined to anſwer the firſt chien, 
could not be on account of any real difference in 


the meaning of the expreſſions, or in the apprehen · 


ſion of the Jets concernin 


lee 3 but only, as has 
been ſaid, to avoid giving t 


em any handle, dy 


they might accuſe him of ſedition to the Roman 


overnment. So that from 3 of theſe places a 
ripture is it ſo clearly oved, as y retend, 
that Son of God is Seeed from oe 
predicated i 
As for thoſe paſſages, in which Son of Gel is 44. 
ftinguiſhed from, by being directly predicated of, 
Chrift, or Meſfiah® ; you tell us, Mr. Locke pre- 
rendls that there the word Chrift is only a pro- 
per name.“ But that he ſhould make this good 
(ay you) in the places cited, is impoſſible.” It might 
expected you ſhould have given us ſome rea · 
ſons, _ ehis is impoſſible; but perhaps, you 
did not find it ſo eaſy to refute, as to at the 
' aſſertion, 4 calling . it / fu and ridiculous, a mean 
_ oy evaſion. A cenſure, which if the aſſertion 
y ſupport from Scripture or hiſtory, muſt 
fg — or nothing but a poor evaſion. And 
that we may the better ſee, whether there is not 
ſome ground for the aſſertion in Scripture, give me 
leave to conſider a little that one paſſage, ' which 


you have particularly ſet down here, where _ 


Locke pretends, that be word Chriſt is on 


„ proper name.“ It is As ix. 20. where it is d 


of St. Paul, n. be preached Chriſt in the 
J Page 33. bid. 
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Hnagogues, that be is the Son of God. Now if Chrif 
1s here to be taken for the Gignity or office of the 
Meſſiah, it muſt be ſuppoſed, that the cos, to whom 
St. Paul preached, already knew, that Jeſus was 
the Maſſiab, and only wanted to be informed, that 
this Meſſab was the Son of God: for it is plain, that 
he inſtructs them in ſomething, which they did nat 
know, of one whom they did know, by the name 
or title of Chriſt, that Chriſt is the Son of Gd. 
' Whereas, it clearly appears, by verſe 22, that the 
ſons, ta whom he preached, were ſuch, as denied 
im to be the Meſſiah; tar it is there ſaid, that he 
confounded the Jews, proving that this is very Chriſt, 
But if the word Chriſt in verſe 20, is to be taken 
for a proper name, as Mr. Locke contends, then 
the ſenſe will be the ſame as in verſe 22, this per- 
ſon called Chriſt is truly the Chriſt, or the Son of 
God. And indeed theſe two verſes compared to- 
ether do very much illuſtrate one another, ſinco 
ey relate to us the ſame preaching, at the ſame 
time, and to the ſame perſons; for it cannot be 
doubted, that the ſame doctrine is delivered ver. 20, 
in theſe words, that be (Chriſt) is the Son of God, 
and ver. 22, in theſe words, that this is very Chriſt, 
which both ſhews, that thoſe expreſſions ſignify the 
ſame thing, and that Chriſt muſt be underſtood as 
@ proper name in verſe 20, unleſs we can imagine, 
that St, Paul there takes for granted, that thoſe 
very perſons owned Jeſus to be the Chriſt, or Meſ⸗ 
Hab, whom immediately after he mightily con- 
founded by Proving, that he was truly A x th this 
is very Chriſt, It may likewiſe be farther ob- 


ſerved here, that the ſame word, as a proper name, 
ſeems to be the antecedent implied, which the re- 
lative This, in verſe 22. neceſſarily requires; Chriſt 
(the perſon commonly ſo called) this is very Chriſt, 
Mir. Locke maintains, that many other places of 
Scripture plainly require, that Cbriſt _ be 
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taken as a prone name, particularly As iii. 6. iv. 
10. and all thoſe places, where the words are, iu 
and by the name of Jeſus Chriſt of Nazareth, be- 
cauſe, as he argues, if Chriſt in thoſe. places ſigni- 
fied the perſonal dignity or ice of the Meſſiah, the 
word Nazareth would bring an inconvenient rela- 
tion upon it, as it ſtands in the text. Theſe, Sir, 
are not bare ue : reaſons are brought from 
Scripture to ſhew, that Chrift is ſometimes uſed 
there as a proper name; and whether it is a ſuffi- 
cient anſwer barely to deny it, as you pretend, muſt 
be left to others to judge. Bo 
Mr. Locke had farther urged on this ſubject, that 
as it was uſual for the diſciples of eminent philo- 
ſophers to be called by the name of their maſter, 
ſo the followers of Chriſt were called Chriſtians, 
from their maſter's name: and this he confirms 
by obſervations from Tacitus and Suetonius, where 
our Saviour is called Chriſt, as a proper name. But 
theſe are contemptible arguments with you. It 
may be preſumed, you ſay , that the firſt Chriſtians 
15 e it a greater honour to be called by the 
6 Kingly ſtyle of their Lord, and with that view 
% gave themſelves that name: and in what man- 
« ner Agrippa, or the Roman hiſtorians, .uſed or 
«© applied the words Chriſt, or Chriſtians, it is not 
nin the leaſt to the purpoſe to enquire.” _ | 
But may it not be preſumed (at leaſt as probably) 
that the name of Chriſtians was firſt given to t 
followers of Chriſt by the unbelievers ? Who might 
derive it, as was uſual, from their maſter's name. 
We are not told, that the Diſciples called them- 


ſelves, but that they were called, Chriſtians, firſt at 


| Antioch. But whoſoever gave them that name, it 
was certainly very much to the purpoſe of the que- 
ſtion in hand, to enquire how the Roman hiſtorians 
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ied the words Chriſt or Chriſtians. For when 
ſenſe of ſome paſſages of Scripture ſeems ta, 
require, that Chri ſhould be taken as a 
name, it is ſure a great confirmation of that ſenſe, 
if we find the word ſo applied by the Roman hiſto- 
rians; and makes it the more probable, that from 
the time of the-Apoſtles down to them, Chriſt was 
ſometimes uſed as a name. | ? 
Your next argument to prove, that Soy of God 
does not ſignify the ſame with Metab, is, that 
« our Saviour, in ſeveral places of the Evangeliſts, 
« calls himſelf the Son of Man. And you believe 
« it will not be queſtioned, but that this expreſſion 
« ſignifies the Meſiab. Upon which you aſk 
« iſ there is no difference between the meaning of - 
« theſe two expreſſions, San of God, and Son of 
« Man, though both applied to the ſame perſon ?*? 
To this, I anſwer, that if both theſe appellations 
are given to our Saviour, on account of his Meſſiah- 
ſhip, as that of Sox of God moſt unqueſtionably is; 
then they both mean the ſame thing, when ſo ap- 
plied, how exalted a ſenſe ſoever the one may 
otherwiſe have more than the other. That the 
title of Son of Man belongs to the Mgfſiab will cer- 
tainly not be queſtioned, ſince he often applied it 
to himſelf; yet that it ſignifies or imports the 
great office, to which he was appointed, as that of 
Son of God and Meſſiah do, may perhaps bear a 
ueſtion, as what cannot be ſo clearly proved, 
t _ you take it for granted. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, that we are left very much in the dark, on 
what account it is, that our Saviour peculiarly ſtyles 
himſelf the Son of Man, probably alluding to the 
viſion in Daniel : and as no ſolid argument can be 
founded upon titles, that are not abſolutely incom- 
municable, which neither of theſe are, I ſee not 
how any certain concluſion can be drawn from them. 
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However, from all theſe obſervations of yours 
laid together, you go on with ? conſequence upon 
conſequence, till you have concluded Mr. Locke 
a Socinian convict, . If, ſay you, the words Son of 
„ God cannot ſignify. the ſame with Son of Man, 
« nor barely the ſame with Maſſiab, . 
„his divine nature; and if they ſignify his divine 
« nature, then the divine nature of Meſſiah was 
5 alſo a part of that faith, which was neceſlary to 
* make men Chriſtians: and if fo, then a man, 
„ who endeavours to perſuade the world, that it 
is not neceſſary, may be ſuppoſed to deny it: 
* and to deny the divine nature of Jeſus Chriſt is 

* Socinianiſm in the doctrine of the Trinity. And 
therefore Mr. Locke may be juſtly charged with 
* it in theſe his writings.” TT” 
Not ſo faſt, good Sir, though we have here the 
whole foundation of your charge againſt Mr. Locke, 
your concluſions may not ſo certainly follow from 
the premiſes, as you imagine, Firſt, it is poſſible, 
that the words Son of God may in their moſt ex- 
alted ſenſe ſignify the divine nature of our Saviour; 
and yet that ſenſe of them not have been ſo plainh 
taught,. as to be part of the faith, which was nece 
fary to make men Chriſtians; ſince that title was 
undeniably applied to our Saviour on other 
accounts. r, ſecondly, it is poſſible, at leaſt, 
for a man 10 think, that that higheſt ſenſe of thoſe 
words was not commonly underſtood by all, who 
acknowledged Jeſus to be the Maſſiab the Son of 
Cod; or even to think, that thoſe words do not 
ſignify his divine nature, without denying his di- 
vine nature, if there are other proofs of it in 
Scripture. For by what rule, I pray, muſt a man 
be ſuppoſed to deny the truth of a doctrine, be- 
cauſe he does not think it contained in ſome cer- 
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tain words, when there are ſeveral ſtronger proofy 
of it? Or, becauſe he thinks the belief of it is not 
abſolutely required to make a man a Chriſtian ? 
Do you, Sir, acknowledge no truths in the Scrip- 
tures, the explicite belief of which you do not 
think neceſſary to make a mari a Chriſtian? If 
fo, you muſt have a larger catalogue of funda- 
mentals than was ever yet heard of in the Chri- 
ſtian church: Or elſe you muſt allow us to ſup- 
poſe, by your own rule of judging Mr. Locke, that 
you dew many important truths contained in the 
Holy Bible. | | | 
| Mr. Zocke has left no room to fuppeſe this 
of him, for he has plainly declared, that + though 
« it is certain, that what our Saviour and his Apo- 
« {tles admitted men into the Church for believing, 
« is all, that is abſolutely required to make a man 
« a Chriſtian; yet this is not in defiance of all the 
« reſt : this excludes not the belief of any of thoſe 
„ many truths contained in the Scriptures, which 
« it is the duty of every Chriſtian to ſtudy, and 
thereby build himſelf up on our moſt holy 
* faith.” This Mr. Locke aſſerts more than once: 
and why may not that doctrine, which you will 
needs ſuppoſe him to deny, be one of thoſe truths, 
which he affirms, it is the duty of every Chriſtian 
to ſtudy, and thereby build himſelf up on our 
«© moſt holy faith, though not — neceſſary. 
« to make him a Chrifian?” Let us but ſuppoſe 
this, and your ſole proof of Mr. Locke's being a 
Wer, from theſe his writings falls entirely to the 
| nd. 8 | VE, 
Nor can his denying, that the words, Son of God, 
were underſtood by all” who uſed them, to ſignify _ 
the divine nature of the Maſiab, be any bar to 
this ſuppoſition: for you muſt allow, Sir, that the 
/ proofs of our Saviour's divinity cannot be taken 
chiefly, much leſs /olely, from his being ſtyled in 
BD, | . Scrip- 
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Scripture the Son of God; ſince it is undeniably 
plain, that bat title is given him on ſeveral other 
accounts, (Biſhop Pearſon reckons four) and there- 
fore it would be impoſſible to maintain his divine 
nature on that foundation alone, without the ſup- 
port of other places of Scripture, where the attri- 
| butes and works of the ny God are aſcribed to 
him, So that thoſe, who think the words Son 0 
God, are every where in Scripture uſed to. ſignify 
no more than the Maſiab, may yet firmly believe 
the divine nature of that Mz/iab, from the autho- 
rity of thoſe more «ndeniable proofs. 
This evidently appears to have been the caſe of 
many. eminent divines of our Church, who were 
ſtrenuous aſſertors of our Saviour's divinity, though 
they maintained the ſame ſenſe. of thoſe words, in 
which Mr, Locke underſtood them.. Some of theſe 
he has quoted in his vindication, viz. Archbiſhop 
Tillotſon, Biſhop Taylor, and Biſhop Patrick. From 
the firſt he cites theſe words concerning Nathanael; 
& and being ſatisfied, that he (our Saviour) was the 
« Meſſiah, he preſently owned him for ſuch, call- 
c ing him the Son of God, and the King of Hrael.“ 
From Biſhop Patrick's witneſſes to Chriſtianity, p. 
14. he gives us theſe words, /o be the Son of 
% God, and to be Cbriſt, being but different ex- 
&« preſſions of the ſame thing; and 2 « It 
« 1s the very ſame thing to believe, that Jeſus is 
© the Son of God, and to believe, that Jeſus is the 
« Chrif, expreſs it how you pleaſe. This alone is 
« the faith, which regenerates a man.“. . 
Againſt the authority of thoſe great men you 
objes q, that Biſhop Taylor was known to have 
had many ſingular and falſe opinions; and that 
Archbiſhop Tillotſan was not free from the charge 
of being a Socinian. As to the firſt, I ſhall 4 
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ſay here, that whatever ſingular opinions he had, 
he was known to be no Socinian; which is all that 
is requiſite to the point in queſtion. And as to your 
exception againſt the Archbiſhop, it is of a piece 
with your cenſures of Mr. Locke, founded on ſuſ- 
icions, and uncertain conjectures. If the Arch- 
bimop has any where maintained Socinian hereſies, 
it is 40% little to ſay, he was not free rs that charge: 
if he has not, it is foo much ; ſuch calumnies are 
not to be ſo lightly dealt about. But ſince you 
have thought fit to except againſt him on that ac- 
count, give me leave to ſubſtitute another for his 
and Mr. Locke's ſupport, againſt whom I believe 
you will find no exception, and that is Biſhop 
Pearſon, who has theſe expreſs words, © to be the 
« Chriſt, and to be the Son of God, were ever inſe- 
« parable, and even by the Jews themſelves ac- 
« counted equivalent.” And in proof, that the 
Jews did account thoſe expreſſions equivalent, he 
produces thoſe very texts, which you bring to ſhew, 
that they are not equivalent, of which I gave ſome 
hint before. Thus, ſays he, Nathanael that true 
6 ef maketh his confeſſion of the Meſſas, 
« Rabbi thou art the Son of God, &c. Thus Martha 
© makes expreſſion of her faith, I believe, that thou 
*« art the Chriſt the Son of God, which ſhould come 
« into the world. Thus the High-Prieſt makes his 
« inquiſition, I adjure thee by the living God, that - 
« thou tell us whether thou be the Chriſt the Son of 
« God. This was the famous confeſſion of St. Pe- 
% ter, And the Goſpel of St. John was therefore 
_« yritten, that we might believe that Jeſus is the 
 « Chriſt the Son of God.” All theſe paſſages, from 
which you conclude, that Son of God cannot ſignify 
the ſame with Meſiab or the Chriſt, and upon 
which you lay the chief weight of your charge 
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againſt Mr. Locke, for maintaining that they do 
mean the ſame thing; Biſhop Pear/on quotes, to 
ſhew, that thoſe expreſſions are equivalent, and 
the Jews ſo accounted; and the ground of this 
their faith, he tells us, was a conſtant interpretation 
of the ſecond P/aim, as appropriated to him. Which 
Pſalm you know is in the: New Teſtament applied 
to our Saviour on account of his reſurrection. 

The ſingle authority of this laſt named Prelate 
might have v e all other arguments in de- 
fence of Mr. Locke upon this point, ſince it ſuffi - 
ciently juſtifies his interpretation of thoſe texts: 
And as you could not but know, that the ſame 
ſenſe of them was maintained by this unqueſtion- 
_ ably orthodox divine, as well by thoſe others be- 

fore cited, that alohe ought to have prevented 
your vain labour to ſupport the charge of Socinia- 
niſin upon a foundation ſo evidently inſufficient. 

To this argument you object indeed, that when 
_ « a man is firmly engaged in the defence or ad- 

« vancement of heretical opinions, it is not popu- 
« Jar names, and great authorities, not any of 
0 thoſe Biſhops cited by Mr. Locke, that can ſcreen 
« him from the ill reputation of them.” But 
what is this to the purpoſe? It is not pretended, 
that Mr. Locke was engaged in defending or. ad- 
wancing heretical opinions, otherwiſe, than by inter- 
preting certain texts of Scripture, as oe are ſaid 
to be underſtood by the Socinians. And if it be 


.abundantly ſhewn, that his is the avowed ſenſe f 


many great divines acknowledged to be 10 Soci- 
nians, their. authority muſt undoubtedly ſcreen him 
from being convicted of Socinianiſm on that ac- 
count. ” | „ 
Jou had juſt v before produced ſome words of 
Mr. Locke's on this ſubject, where you ſay, He 

£ Azz xiii. 33, Luke xx. 36. Rom. i. 4. age 36. 
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« owns} that hie underſtands many places of Scrip⸗ 
«© ture ad the Sccimans do; though he is ſo tar 
from otonug this, that he denies, that he knows any 
thipg of it, but what his adverſary had told him. 
For what reaſon you ſet down part of that paſſage, 
I know not, unleſs it be to introduce a. remark 
which perhaps you may think has ſome ſmartneſs 
in it, - But you have given it / us ſo imperfect, and 
ſo partially, that I muſt beg leave to tranſcribe the 
2 more at large; becauſe I think the part you 

ave onſitted, very much conduces to ſet it in a 
light, that can reflect no diſhonour upon the au- 
thor of it, nor anſwer e of yours. The 
paſſage, as I find it in the Vindication; from which 
you quoted it, ' ſtands thus: I know not but it 
« may be'true, that the Antitrinitarians and Ra- 
'«.covians Underſtand thoſe places as I do: but it 
« jg more than I know, that they do ſo; +I: took 
* not my ſenſe of thoſe texts from thoſe writers, 


re ahut from the Scripture itſelf, giving light to its 


% own meaning, by one place compared with 
% another. What i this way appears to me its 
ae true meaning, I ſhall not decline, becauſe 7 am 
c told, it is fo underſtood by the Racovians, whom 


I never yet read. If the. ſenſe; wherein 1 under- 


«ſtand thoſe texts, be a miſtake; I-ſhall. be be- 
„ holden to you, if you will ſet me right: but 
4 they are not · oy go authorities, or - frightful 
%% names, hereby I judge of truth or falſhood.” 
Upon this'paſſage, as you had mangled it, you 


judiciduſſy remark, This ſeems to have been one 


« of Mr. Locſte's particularities: he would enjoy 
«© the opinion, but diſown the bad 1 
humbly 


Whether this be a particularity or not, 1 


conceive there is nothing wrong in it. He had 


certainly reaſon - to diſoum the company, whoſe 


opinions he never conſulted or knew, when he had 
ſo much better grounds for his, by comparing 
| | | '7 =: 5 ENS 
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places of Scripture ; and ſo much better company, 
as we have ſhewn, to countenance him in it. 
Fou next obſerve, that Mr. Locke, in the 
&« place above cited, thinks it hard upon him to be 
* thought a Socinian, for following (ſo you ex- 
« preſs it) the Svcinian opinion in one point; and 
% therefore, ſays he, I mult certainly be of their 
4 ion in every thing elſe,” To which you 
anſwer, 5 No, this is not neceſſarily to be inferred 
„ but ſo much is certain and neceſſary, that he, 
* that joins with the Sorinians in their great and 
« diftinguiſhing doctrines, may be juſtly called a 
*« Socinian, though he does not acknowledge all 
«© their errors; as a man would be a Mahbometan, 
« who believed in Mabomet, though he did not 
“receive into his faith all the errors of the A. 
de gran. 8 1 e 
This is juſt as much to the purpoſe, and of the 
ſame kind with the objection taken notice of above. 
How is it at all an anſwer to Mr. Locke's complaint ? 
It was not for joining with the Sociniam in their 
great and diſtinguiſbing doftrines, that Mr. Edwards 

d then, or that you have now, charged him with 
being a Sociniun; but for agreeing with them in 
that one point of underſtanding this phraſe, tbe 
Son of God, in thoſe. texts, where our Saviour is ſo 
called, to ſignify the ſame with Me/iah. This has 
been ſhewn to be no ſuch diſtinguiſhing dofFrine of 
theirs, that if Mr. Locke had been diſpoſed to take 
his ſenſe of thoſe texts from any other authority 
than that of the Scripture, he hed hny need of go- 
ing to them for it, fince we have ſo many ortho- 
dox divines, from whom he might have had the 
ſame doctrine: and as their concurrent opinion 
ſufficiently ſhews, that it cannot be inferred from 
mis interpretation of thoſe texts, that he denies the 
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divine nature of Jeſus Chriſt ; he might well think 
it not only Hard, but moſt unreaſonable, and un- 
zuſt, to conclude him a Socinian barely on that 
. 15 | . 11 1 
1 pages 37 and 38, you give us a notable de- 
clamation ed wb 2 collected here and there, 
out of Mr. Locke's two Vindication, which I might 
well paſs over, as there is no manner of argument 
or reaſoning in it, nor one word to the purpoſe you 
was then upon, of proving him a Socinian. What 
indeed can be proved from disjointed ſentences 
atched in that manner together? And what can 
more unjuſt or roundleſy, than that which you 
there (after Mr. Edwards's example) retort on Mr. 
Locke as a creed-maker, impoſing bis authority, and 
inſolently diftating to others ? For no man can com- 
municate his thoughts in a leſs impoſing manner, 
than he has done in his reaſonableneſs of Chriſtia- 
nity; One need only read his preface to that book, 
to be convinced of this, of which I give you a part 
in the following words: If by this my labour, 
« thou receiveſt any light, join with me in thanks 
„ to the Father of lights. If upon a fair and 
0 unprejudiced examination, thou findeſt I have 
„ miſtaken the ſenſe and tenor of the Goſpel, 
« beſeech thee, as a true Cbriſtian, in the ſpirit of 
« the Goſpel, which is that of charity, and in the 
words of ſobriety, ſet me right in the doctrine 
_ * of ſalvation.” Is this, Sir, the language of an 
impofing creed-maker ? Or is it not a full refutation 
of all that. fine wee give rhetoric, which you have 
brought in by head and ſhoulders, only to make a 
flouriſh ? Lou then return to your taſk of proving 
Mr. Locke a Socimian. {4K 18 1 1 6 £341 : 
This you ſay Y will appear, if we conſider bis par- 
ticular interpretation f ſome of the texts before mon- 
ficned ; to which you next proceed, and continue 
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through the nine following pages. Moſt of the 
texts you there inſtance in, . 5 of thoſe, where 
Son of God is applied to our Saviour, and by Mr. 
Locke underſtood to mean no more than Meſſiah. 
But as part of them has been already conſidered, 
and enough ſaid on that point to ſhew; that his 
interpretation of thoſe texts, whether true or falſe, 
affords no foundation for your charge againſt him, 
it is needleſs to be more particular in conſidering 
them, though I may have ocraſion to take notice 
of ſome objections of yours againſt his reaſonings 
on that ſubject. In the mean time, let us = at 
page 42. where you mention Mr. Locke's ſenile of 
ſeveral other texts; on which your candour in 
judging of his intentions is not a little remarkable. 
He had cited three places, where in the ori- 
ginal, there is only I am, which he ſays implies; 7 
am the. Chriſt, the ſenſe neceſſarily requiring the 
word Chriſt to be ſupplied. But you tell us, there 
„is“ one place, which he conſidered not, where 
the word:Chrift cannot be ſupplied: © And that 
« js, where our Lord tells the Jews, Verity, vt. 
„ rily, I ſay unto you, before Abraham <oas, I an.“ 
After which you give us this wonderfully- juſt and 
_ charitable remark * +4 Mr, Locke; no doubt, ſaw 
<« theſe texts ſtand in his way againſt him, and 
e implying the divinity of the Metab ; and there- 
& fore; though he was upon another purſuit in the 
„ places, where he ſpeaks to them, he thought it 
worth his while; as it were en paſſant, to ſub- 
« due them to himſelf,” The laſt of theſe texts, 
which you have brought in here, where it had no- 
thing to do, is the only one of them; that can im- 
ply the divinity of the Maſſiah; and this text you 
own; Mr. Locke did not conſider, that is, he med- 
dled not at all with it: how then can he be ſaid 
to intend to ſubdue it to himſelf? He had indeed 
Jobs xiii. 19. Luke Ani. 8: Matth, xxiv, 5. Jobe 
wi 7 3 Poge 43» : 4 
„„ no 
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no occaſion to conſider it, for he was ſpeaking o 
of texts, where the word Cbriſt muſt be ſup 
and he knew it could not be ſupplicd in this: 
could he intend to ſubdue thoſe other texts to bn 
ſelf, which he did conſider, ſince he oo them no 
other ſenſe than our tranſlators underſtood them in, 
who have put in all of them I am He, or, I am 
the Chriſt, as the occaſion of the words plainly de- 
mand in thoſe places. What ground then could 
you poſſibly have for this remark from thoſe texts? 
5 how indeed could any texts fland in bis way, 
or be againſt him, by implying the divinity of the 
 Mefſiab, unleſs he had attempted to oppoſe that 
doctrine? Whereas you know he never wrote one 
word againſt it, What then muſt we think of 
this treatment? Is it Juſtice? is it oma fon or 
Waben AK? 
But leſt all you have hitherto infiſted/ on mould | 
ano do your buſineſs, you challenge Mr. Locke's 
friends to acquit him if they can from being Socinian 
in another place, where, as you tell us, Son of 
Gold is a title at laſt grown ſo mean with _ 
that he ſuppoſes Adam was called fo, b 
a title — only Begotten of the oe BF and 
that only becauſe they both ee immorta- 
1 lity from God the Father. Upon which you 
"deſire Mr. Locke's friends to « _ — with what 
+46 conſiſtency Adam can be equally a ſon with the 
. on Begotten of the Father; or how equally 
ſſed of immortality with — who was in 
| _—_ beginning with God, and who | made Adam, 
1.4 and all things that were made.“ 
As a friend to truth, Sir, and in 0900 to hir. 
. I muſt take the liberty to aſſure you, that he 


does not, in the place you! quote, nor in any other 
Bf babe 1 know of, ſay, CET eg eee 


c Page 45. 50 Reaſonab, Chriſt p. 202. 
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by as juſt a title as the only begotten of the Father, or 
that they were equally bis ſons. Neither does he make 
our Saviour's having received immortality from God 
the foundation of his ſonſhip, as you pretend, but one 


conſequence of it. Theſe aſſertions, therefore, being 
none of Mr. Locte's, but an injurious comment on 
his words, his friends are not accountable for the 
- miſtakes, or miſrepreſentations of others. He ſays 
in that place, that our Saviour was properly the Son 
of God, and that, as ſuch, immortality was his natural 
right. But he has no where applied the title of only 
begotten Son to him on any account, that reſpects his 
human nature: this title muſt belong to that nature, 
which he had with the Father, before the world was. 
And as it is manifeſtly incommunicable, no perſon 
can be ſaid to be equally a ſon, or by as juſt a title at 
the only begotten of the Father, or equally poſſeſſed o 
immortality with bim, who was in the beginning with 
God. Nor has Mr. Locke ever ſaid any ſuch thing. 
I challenge all his enemies to are; if they can, 
any ſuch expreſſions of his. But the bare title of 
Son of Ged is diſtinguiſhed in Scripture from that of 
only begotten, by being undeniably aſcribed to our 
Lord on ſeveral grounds, which can only be appli- 
cable to his human nature, as his miſſion, his concep- 
tion, his reſurrection; and therefore if with theſe, 
Mr. Locke, when he is ſpeaking of that image and 
likeneſs of God, which Adam received, and loſt by 
his fall, and to which we are reſtored by Jeſus Chriſt z 
if he reckons that likeneſs of immortality, which 
Chriſt alſo received of the Father, to be one of the 
reaſons for his being ſtiled, as Adam was, the Son of - 
God, I ſee neither extravagance, as you term it, nor 
Socinianiſm in it; ſince it leaves him in the ſole poſſeſ- 
ſion of that incommunicable, and greatly ſuperiour 
ſtile the only begotten of the Father, who was in the be- 
ginning with Cod. Texts, which you cannot pretend 
Mr. Locke has either _ y, or en paſſant, ever at- 


3 tempted 
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' tempted (in your candid expreſſion) to ſubdue ta 
* by - A 
he next thing we meet with, is your objections 
to Mr. Locke's reaſonings, which I promiſed to take 
ſome notice of, tho' I had already ſufficiently dif- 
cuſſed the ſubject they are upon. He aſks, * whe- 
ther it can beimagined, that the unclean ſpirits, when 
ag cryed out, Thou art the Son of God, had a 
ind to acknowledge and publiſh the deity of our 
aviour, To which you anſwer, Na. „Nor that 
Jeſus was the Maſſiab neither. Their confeſſion 
no doubt was extorted from them, and they trem- 
** bled at his power, while they obeyed it.” Pray, 
Sir, conſider, whether the hiſtory itſelf does not con- 
fute this anſwer: our Saviour, we are told, . ſtrictly 
charged them, that they ſhould not make him 
© known, and would not ſuffer them toſpeak, becauſe ' 
they knew him.” Can it then reaſonably be KA b 
Poſed, that he firſt compelled them to declare, who he 
was, and then would not ſuffer them to ſpeak, becauſe 
they did ſo? Or may it not be much more . 
thought, that they, as well as the Jes, had ſome 
ends of their malice to ſerve, by deſigning to pub- 
lith, that he was the Meſiab; and that this was the 
reaſon, why they were ſo ſtrictly charged not to do it. 
Once more, Mr. Locke had urged, that Son of God 
could ſignify nothing elſe but the Meſſiah, becauſe 
it was uſed by all forts of perſons, Jetos and Hea- 
tbens, ' believers and unbelievers. To which you 
anſwer, * That you have already made it appear, 
55 that both friends and enemies ſufficiently under- 
#5 ſtood the meaning of that phraſe; and that all, wha 
„ uſed it, apprehended, that the perſon, to whom 
de it was applied, ought to be divine.” A divine 
perſon is an appellation of latitude, which has been 
ee many, who had far leſs title to it, than tie 
Saviour of the world; and whether all, who uſed the 
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hraſe Son of God, might think the perſon, to whom 
b was MC, ought to be in ſome ſenſe divine, 1 
ſhall not diſpute. But that they all apprehended be 
was to be the one ſupreme God himſelf, will I believe 
be very difficult to make appear. The Jews knew. 
that their promiſed Maſiab was to be of the feed of 
David: and can it be imagined, that they were ſo 
| well acquainted with the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
the incarnation, as readily to conceive, that this Sow 
of David, was likewiſe to be the UT begotten / 
Son of Ged? The only argument, by which you have 
etended to make this 3 875 is, that they accuſed 
im of blaſphemy, when he called himſelf the Son 
of God, and ſaid, that God was his Father; under- 
anding him thereby, to aſcribe divinity to himſelf, 
making himſolf equal with God, And from hence 
you infer, that we may {* what opinion they had of 
the 1967 of the Meſhab ; that be was to bein an 
equality with God, But with ſubmiſſion, Sir, that 
accuſation of theirs will by no means imply this 
corners they ſuppoſed, that our Lord was an 
impoſtor; and therefore his ſaying, that he came 
from God, that he was the Sen of God, and that his 
works were the works of his Father, muſt in their ac- 
count be blaſpheming the name of God, by falſely 
making uſe of that name; and in aggravation of his 
guilt, their malice might call this, mating himſelf , 


equal with God, Or ſuppoſe they really thought he 


pretended to be ſo, that can never be a proof, that 
it was their opinion, that the Maſiab was to be in an 
equality with God. They rather might think, that he 
aſcribed to himſelf, more than belonged to that 
character, And if this had not been the caſe, if 
they had believed (as you pretend) that the true 
Meſſiah was to be equal with God, our Saviour 
would probably have defended himſelf, againſt the 
charge of blaſphemy, ſuitably to that notion: Say 
fP.31, and 42. FA . 
M 4 | | ye 
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ye of him, «whom the Father hath ſanttified, and ſont into 
the world, thou blaſphemeſt, becauſe I ſaid I am the 
Son of God, when you yourſelves know, that the 
_ perſon, whom that character denotes, is to be equal 
with God, Inſtead of any thing like this, he main- 
tains his claim to that title only on his being the 
Meſſiah; and juſtifies his ſo doing from the guilt of 
1 not on account of his divine nature, 
but by the appellation given in Scripture to others 
deputed by God, If they are called gods, to whom the 
word of Ged came ſay ye, &c, This, Sir, I think takes 
off the whole weight of your proof, that the Fews 
_ 7575 1 of Gag, to Rents the diving nature of 
ihe ah, „5% ᷣ Se 
Much leſs can it be proved, that the Heatbent un- 
derſtood it in that ſenſe ; nor have you attemptedto 
make this appear. Indeed it is ſcarce imaginable, that 
the centurion, who was preſent at our Saviour's cru · 
> ____ elfixion, when he ſaid, * Truly this min was the Son 
/ Cod, meant to affirm that the perſon, whom he 
b 19 ſeen expire on the croſs, was the ever living 
God. In all probability he intended nothing more, 
than that he certainly was what he profeſſtd to be, 
a prophet ſent from God, and no deceiver. This St. 
Luke's manner of. expreſſing it confirms, * Certainly 
{bis was a righteous man, for no doubt he gives us 
* ſenſe of the centurion's words in the parallel 
RS: | e 


Neither do the Scriptures give us any grqund ta | 

believe, that even our Lord's own Diſciples, whilſt 12 
they converſed ſo familiarly with him upon earth, 

When they conſeſſed him to be he Son of God, meant 
to acknowledge his divine nature: for whatever in- 
timations he had given them of his divinity, or how 
5 ex ſocver his expreſſions might imply it, 
theſr underſtandings ſeem not to have been enlight- 
ened enough at that time to apprehend ſo ſubſime 
8 Mark xv. 397 ' Luke xxiii. 47, 


a my» 
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am , He had told them many things con- 
cerning mſelf, of a much lower nature, and more 
e eee which et they did not at all 
conceive till after his reſurrection, When he opened 
their underſtandings; and even then he tells them, 
that he had many chings to ſay to them, but they 
could not bear 5 et, till = Holy Spirit ſhould 
come, who would lead them into all truth. And what 
truth can we ſuppoſe them leſs able to bear, or that 
more needed that divine inſtructor to enlighten them 
in, than this ſtupendous one, that the word, who 

was Gad, was made fleſh and dwelt among us? And if 


the Diſciples themſelves, who had ſuch opportunities 5 


of being e were ſo backward, as we find 
the _ in e ing many doctrines relating 
tot 5 that they 
and 9 7 ni who uſed the phraſe, Son of God, rea- 
dily conceived it, without difficulty, and even wich- 
. out inſtruction, in that ſublimeſt ſenſe, in which, ou 
contend jt was under ood by friends and enemies, You 
ſay yourſelf, in the laſt text you conſider in the books. 
vo are upon, We may imagine, that it was dif- 
4 ficult for Philip, and the reſt of the Apoſtles 
to conceive, how, by ſeeing. their maſter, they 
could have been ſaid, to have ſeen God the Father: 
And to apprehend how he could be in the Father, 
4 and the Father in him.“ But where would have 
been the difficulty of this, if they already. appre- 
hended the divine nature of their maſter, and his 
equality with God? for they muſt then have con- 
ceived, that he was one God with the Father; unleſs 
you would ſuppoſe them to beheys, there, were more 
Gedi than one. The Ge GA found in concerv- 
3 > py — 2275 3 
be true, plainly 85 then no appre- 
Fe of his being 5 0 EY the perſons of 7 ji 
0 . aud an they, Wd 


not 
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not underſtand the phraſe Son of God, to fignify his 
divine nature; ſo that ers germs on to make it ap- 
pear, that it was underſtood in that ſenſe, by all ſorta 
of perſons that uſed it, may, I preſume, by this time 
2 to be very inſufficient for that purpoſe. And 
likewiſe that Mr. Locke's —— of it, in all 
thoſe Scriptures we have conſidered, is neither falſe 
nor Socinian. So that notwithſtanding all the pains 
you have hitherto taken, the injury of calling him a 
Socinian writer, remains ſtill to be accounted for. 


When you have done with his in tions of 
Scripture, in his book called The reaſonableneſs of - 
Chriſtianity, and the two vindications of it; you go 
on to the end of this feftion, with ſome general re- 
marks on theſe books, not leſs groundleſs and unjuſt ' 
than the particulars we have before met with; the 
moſt conſiderable of which I ſhall take notice of as 
The firſt is, that “ it would be very difficult for 
| « any man, who is not under very partial engage- 
'| « ments to the memory of Mr. Locke, to read over 
4 „ thoſe books of his, and not to ſee, that it is entirely 
i his deſign in all of them, to deſtroy all proof of 
l; « the divine nature of our Saviour, in the four 
« Evangelifts, and in the Acts of the Apoftles.” 
Enough has been already ſaid, to let any indif=- 
ferent reader ſee the 7970 of this cenſure. How 
could Mr. Locke deſign to deſtroy all proof of the 


divine nature of our Saviour, by in end 
particular phraſe, in the ſenſe it is undlerllood b the 


moſt eminent acknowledgers of that divine nature, 
as has been fully ſhewn? Thoſe judicious Prelates 
did not; it ſeems, ground their faith on a bare title, 
as you do but on more unqueſtionable proofs ; Wich 
proof you cannot pretend that Mr. Locte has, in 
any of choſe books, attempted to deſtroy: ſo chat 
without any partial engagements to his memory, he 
muſt be acquitted of that deſign. 15 5 

5 * P. 49. 
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The next thing to be noticed, are your ground- 
lefs animadverſions on Mr. Locke's aſſerting, That 
believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah was all that was re- 

wired to make a man a Chriſtian; for that is what you 
muſt mean, where you y 7 2 no age of Chriſtianity 
ever owned ſuch à faith ſufficient to make a man a 
_ Chriſtian, tho you do not there ſet down his words, 
as what perhaps would too K Eran the injuſtice 
of your remark. For ſure, Sir, there was never any 
age of Chriſtianity, that denied faith in Jeſus Chriff 
ſufficient to make a man a Chriſtian, tho* he ſhould 
be ignorant of ſome truths concerning him. But 
whatever any age of Chriſtianity has done, Dr. Hold/- 
worth ruſt allow ſuch a faith ſufficient to make a 
man a Chriſtian ; ſince he has told us, ! that * One, 
4 whojoins with the Socinians in their great and diſ- 
** tinguiſhing doctrines, may be juſtly called a Sei- 
„ nian, tho he does not acknowledge all their errors: 
e nas a man would be a Mahometan, who believed in 
Mabomet, tho“ he did not receive into his faith all 
4 the errors of the Alcoran.” Certainly then be 
cannot deny, that a man is 4 Chriſtian, who believes in 

Jeſus Chrif, (that diſtinguiſhing doctrine of theirs) 
tho” he ſhould not receive into his faith all the truths 
of the Bible, And to do him juſtice, he has once in 
direct words owned this: m For there is no doubt 
« (he ſays) but that all men are made Chriſtians, and 


* mult be ſaved by faith in Chriſt. ? Tho? now this 


very doctrine is declaimed againſt, as debafing, 

« diminiſhing, and departing rom the faith of Chri- 
« tians,” t Our Lord himſelf (you ſay) hath fixed for 
* eyer the term, upon which we are to be made 
« Chriftians, in that commiſſion, which he left, to 
„ baptize all nations in the faith or belief of the Fa- 
* ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt-. 
« And whatever Chriſtians depart from this faith, 


F. 49. 36. P. 10. 


to 
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to depart from this faith? Or, what is there more in 
it than he requires to make them Chriſtians? You 
know that he ſuppoſes thoſe, who are made Chriſtians 
by ee, in Chriſt, to have fr/# acknowledged the 
one eternal God; for you have yourſelf * ſet down this 
as one of the great points he maintains: Indeed be- 


lieving in the San of God manifeſtly implies be- 


lieving in God the Father, whoſe Son he is acknow- 
ledged to be; and it muſt no leſs imply believing in 
the Holy Ghoſt ; becauſe there KAT; We. ground 
for believing Jeſus to be the Maſſab, without be- 
lieving, that the miracles, which brought them to 
that faith, were performed, as they were profeſſed to 
be, by the power of the Holy Ghoſt. So that what 
you call Mr. Locke's Summary or Creed does really 
and neceſſarily include believing in the three perſons, 
in whoſe name our Lord commiſſioned his Apoſtles 
to baptize all nations; and therefore he cannot be 
faid to widen the pale of Chriſtian communion farther 
than he has authority to do. Beſides, baptizing and 
being baptized are rather conſequences of our being 
Chriſtians, than the terms, upon which we are to be 
made ſuch: they are acts of obedience, by which 


we evidence ourſelves, and are acknowledged 


the church to be Chriſtians. And if believing in the 


Meſſiah did not include faith in the Father and in the 
| Holy Ghoſt, as it i ara does; yet this plain 


command of being A in their name could 
not fail of being obeyed by all, who were Chriſtians, 
a far as Mr. Locke himſelf was, and defired others 


ſoould be. For he has fully and frequently told us, 


that thoſe, who are made Chriſtians by believing in 


the My/iah, are bound to believe do, all t 


commanded. 


Il you had not read theſe books of his, with great 


prejudice, or very partial views, you muſt have been 
P. 19. 5 TY 
8 convinced, 
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convinced, by ep paſſages in them, that tho he | 
waved all doubtful diſputations, for the ſake of thoſe 


Deiſts or unbelievers, for whom he owns indeed his 
book was chiefly intended, (and I hope no good 


Chriſtian will blame that deſign) yet he was far from 
allowing the concluſion you think clear from his 
doctrine, that if a man is made a Chriſtian by only 
believing, that Jeſus is the Meftab, ? Then the moſt 
thorough Chriſtian may be ſuch by believing this, which 
ou call his Summary or Creed only. How ground- 
leſsly you have declaimed on this ſubject, mult be 
evident to every impartial reader, who conſiders 
hep ye ng += #7 | * 1 
And tho' by his Apoſtles, our Saviour taught 
«6 a great e —_ for the-explaining this 
fundamental article of the law of faith, that Jeſus 
« is the Meſſab, ſome whereof have a nearer,” and 
„ ſome a more remote connexion with it, and fo 
cannot be denied by any Chriſtian, who ſees that 
connection, or knows they are ſo taught; yet an 
« explicite belief of any one of them is not neceſ- 
* ſarily required to make a man a Chriſtian.” A. 
little lower he ſays, «© All theſe truths taught us from 
God are of great uſe to enlighten our minds, 
confirm our faith, ſtir up our affections, &c. and 
„ the more we ſee of them, the more we ſhall ſet, 
admire, and magnify, the wiſdom, goodneſs, 
„ merey, and love of God, in the work of our re- 
„ demption: This will oblige us #0 ſearch ani ſtudy 
« theScyipture, wherein it is contained and laid open 
to us.“. Again, r All that we find in the reve- 
lation of the New Teſtament; being the declared 
vill and mind of our Lord and maſter the Myfjah, 
„ whom we have taken to be our King, we rare 
bound to receive as right and truth; or elſe we 
are not his ſubjects; we do not believe him to be the 
« Meſſiab our King, but caſt him off, and with the 
. r P. 50. 4 2d Vind.p. 74. P. 76. 
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« Jews ſay, we will not have this man to reign 
« over us.” 3 | 3 
Do theſe aſſertions, Sir, appear calculated to dimi- 
niſh, and debaſe the faith of Chriſtians ? Or muſt not 
that appear to be a very unjuſt reproach? Mr. Locke, 
you ſee, requires all that would be ;horough Chriſtians, 
to ſearch the Scriptures and to believe, and do, all 
that they find revealed; and commanded, in the New 
Teſtament. The whole truths contained in the Bible 
are no doubt the objects of our faith; E you cannot 
deny, that a Chriſtian may happen to be ignorant of, 
or miſapprehend ſome them, without ceaſing to 
be a Chriſtian; and perhaps there is no man, who 
explicitely believes them all. But whoſoever is ig- 
norant of, or denies, that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, ſent to 
reveal the Will of God, tho' we could ſuppoſe him 
to believe all the reſt of the Bible, would notwith- 
ſtanding be no Chriſtian, This, therefore, Mr. Lock 
calls the fundamental article of the law of faith, being 
that, without an „ rn lief of which a man can- 
not poſſibly be a Chriſtian ; and upon the profeſſion 
of which alone the firſt converts were admitted into 
the Chriſtian church, both by our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles; as he has abundantly ſhewn in tracing 
their preachings through all the en ee and Acts, 
where it is plain nothing more is taught or required, 
in order to their admiſſion. Your aſſertion, therefore, 
«. That Mr. Locke has taken away ſome of the 
% Know fundamentals of faith, and requires leſs 
e to believed than was required by our Saviour and 
« his Apoſtles, to make a man a Chriſtian,” is 
manifeſtly falſe; It is evident, that they received men 
as diſciples, or Chriſtians, immediately upon their 
proſeſſing their faith in Jeſus the Maſiab. Whatever 
other truths may be contained in that fundamental 
article, or whatever elſe was neceſſary for them to 
be inſtructed in, after they had acknowledged the 
| . : 
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Meſſiah for their Lord and maſter, they were no 
doubt taught by degrees as they could bear, or as oc- 
caſion offered; which is 1 by many paſſages 
in the Epiſtles. And all the ſame truths conveyed 
down to us by the Scriptures, Mr. Locke no leſs re- 
quires his Chriſtians, by diligently ſtudying, them, 
to inform themſelves in, and to receive for right and 
truth all that they find contained in them; other- 
wiſe he declares them to have renounced their alle- 
giance, in effect to reject the Maſiab from being their 
maſter and king, and ſo, inſtead of being thorough 
Chriſtians, they are in his account no Chriſtians at 
all; as you have ſeen in what has been quoted from 
him. Many more paſſages there are in theſe * books 
of his to the ſame purpoſe, which might have ſatiſ- 
fied you, that his real intention was, firſt to convince 
Deiſts, that Jeſus Chriſt was a teacher ſent from God, 
and then, to engage them to ſearch in the Scriptures 
for what truths he had taught. So that he 3 
deſign to take away any of the known fundamentals, 
if thoſe fundamentals are to be found in the Scrip- 


tures by a ſincere enquire. | 
We are now come to a new, and very unexpected 
accuſation. After being taxed with taking away, Mr. 
Loeke is next charged with impoſing fundamentals. 
Let him declaim (ſay you.) as much as he pleaſes 
% againſt the orthodoxies, fundamentals, and ſyſ- 
© tems of the ſeveral ſets of Chriſtians; it is plain 
« he is very far from ſtriking out of the ſame old 
&« road himſelf ; and that he in his turn is as 
« with his ſet of fundamentals, his Summary of 
„ Hſiem; and as willing to impoſe them upon 
* others, as he complains others have done before 
« him.“ I wiſh, Sir, you had been ſo kind as to 
have given us a particular of Mr. Locke'si/et of fun- 
 damentals; for as ready as you tell us he. is with it, I 
have really neyer been able to find it out ; unleſs you 
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mean 
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mean * All that we find in the revelation of the 
« New Teſtament, being the declared wilt and mind 
* of our Lord and maſter ;”” for it muſt be owned 
he obliges every Chrift/an to believe this, which may 
make indeed a large catalogue of fundamentals. In 
earneſt, Sir, is there no difference betwixt declaring 
_ that one grand article to be a fundamental; without 
the belief of which no man can be a riſtian, and 
which by conſequence all Chriſtiant muſt agree in; 
and for the reſt requiring only a ſincere diſpofition'to 
receive as right and truth, whatever, they find con- 
rained in the New Teſtament; is there, 1 afk, no dif- 
ference in this, from culling out of the Scriptures, or 
deducing from them, a ſelect number of propoſitions, 
and declaring it neceſſary to ſalvation” to believe 
every one of them in ſuch a particular ſenſe? which 
is the od road Mr. Locke complains” of, and from 
which I am perſuaded you rather think he does but 
too far ſtrike out; tho* at preſent, to furniſh matrer 
for a rhetorical declamation, he is to be guilty of in- 
poſing, as well as taking away fundamentals. Upon 
which ſubje& you thus go on. 
And ſo it will always be, while Chrlſtiant aſ- 
« ſume to themſelyes a power of declaring funda- 
* mentals, without attending enough to the per- 
« petual reception and interpretation of the ca- 
« tholic church, and what doctrines were always 
« admitted as fundamentals in it.“ I dare ſay, Sir, 
ou will not deny, that all the fundamentals, Mr. 
Be- has taken upon him to declare, have been a/- 
ways admitted as ſuch in the catholic church ; and there- 
fore you might have given him your licence to #mpoſe 
them. But how many more doctrines may have been 
always fo received, perhaps neither you, nor any 
one elſe can declare. It is certainly a much ſurer 
way in every enquiry about fundamentals, carefully to 
examine in the Scriptures, what is there plainly re. 
vealed, and declared to be neceſſary to 1 


0 
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rather than as you ” direct us, to enquire what dorines 
were 78 — as een by all the ſuc- 
reffions of Chriſtians, from the begi of Chriſtiani 
= the catholic chureb. This is pg which by 2 

the greater number of Cbriſtians are entirely un- 
qualified for; and I beſeech you, Sir, upon whom 
maſt an unlearned man depend in this enquiry? The 
church of England, the Papiſts, the Arians, Oc. 
will each of them give him a different ſet of funda- 
 mentals, and all of them pretend an equal claim to 
the faith of primitive Chriſtianity, How then ca hs 
faith be guided, as ou would have it, firſt by the 

, and then their aith alſo? It is plain he 

rather have his ort to the Scriptures, to 

| find. there what primitive faith ought to have been, 
and which of . beſt pretenſions to truth, 


and to — 

not Mr. Locke be allowed to take 
. ? He never pretended to make new 
diſcoveries in Ne Chriſtian religion ; but among the 
many new inventions, which are mingled with it, to 
find out in the Scriptures themſelves, what was that 
encient faith, which was once delivered to the ſaints. 
He knew without your inſtructions, that ihoſe things, 
ohich were matters of faith once, will be always ſuch; 
und thoſe things which were never matters of faith, 
will be — x It was his full conviction of this 
truth, that made him reſolve to conſult the Sacred 
Writ alone, where he was very ſure thoſe things were 
fully contained, and plainly delivered, which were 
matters of faith from the beginning z and he might 
think it not quite fo ſure, to find them unmingled any 
where elſe. As excellently as bis bead wwas farmed for 
obſtrafted thinking, he never employed it that way 
in matters of faith. Thoſe diſcoveries of the in- 
Per fetions of the human mind, which you conde- 
Teng to own his genius firted him for, were no vain 
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ow 


aith, 2 

2 —＋ more than 
en prizin nius, as ſou call it) en- 
5 wrong appli e was ſo far from /etting 


dul with the vanity of @ MR pak 10 interpret Scrip- 
2 25 aud ſettle articles of faith, as you alledge *, that 


he no ſooner begins to ſearch the Scriptures than 
122 ys the philoſopher aſide, as every unprejudiced 
ay ory | in the book we are now upon 
- pr 9 with the greateſt ſimplicity poſſible he follows 
oů Saviour and his Apoſtles ſtep; by ſtep; and uſes | 
no other helps to find out their meaning, but what The 
the Scripture itſelf affords, by comparing one p 
k Vin another; well knowin tht 1005 e 
abſtracted thinking, had n 
And what was the reſult of delle 0 
s informs the hn world, (as you, tell us) that 
2 11% are mare. C briſtians,. than they need 10 be. The 
0 2 or the words, in which he — us this ox: ex- 
dae linary 5 11 have not e 
ory. us MA: But 1 have, ee huh where he 
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| and ma ſter, has. revealed i in 


\\ Scriptures, And if 1 95 lags hy 9 receives 
3 ng, more than this, I am afraid, Sir, it will 
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Here, Sin you have been again defective in not ac- 
quainting us with words or place; and as I can find 
nothing like” F the miniſters of the Cbriſtian 
L Hein, in all His works, you muſt allow me to 
doubt of the trum of this accuſation, fince you 
Would not, or could not, be more particular. 

And now upon the evidence you pretend to have 
brought from theſe books, that Mr. Locke was a 
Sociman in the doctrine of the Trinity, you tell — 
that * therefore I may declaim as long as I 22 
that in Cbriſtian prudence and charity, uch a 
« man as Mr, Locke ought not to be given up for 
& an heretic or Socinian; for if he choſe with all 

_ * his acuteneſs and learning about him, to counte- 
< nance and defend ſuch opinions, who can help it?” 
6 Sir, it by this time appears, that the 

opinions Mr, Locke choſe to defend, thoſe two 

f — we have been ſo long upon, give no ſufficient 

ground for your ſevere charge; ſince I have clearly 

L 12 that they are not peculiar to the Socinians ; 

and on ſeveral accounts, that his maintaining them 
is no Proof, that he denied the divinity of our Sa- 
viour: and therefore for all that you hitherto 

urged, there may ftill be great want of prudence and 
_ charity in giving him up for a Sbeinian. 

Li it be as riditylons as you pleaſe o think, that 
an acute philoſopher muſt bf tolfſe bt'a true believer, 
und un exntt Ae ' Scripture, for I know of 
no body, chat either thinks or : = Bur this I muſt 

_ affirm; that when a man of abilities, and 
character in the learned world, re s' to be thought 
à 4 true'believer, defends himſelf Ant all accuſa- 
tions to the contrary," and has — deduced from 
his i jterpretarions of Scripture,” doctrine in op- 
poſition to the eſtabliſnecd articles of faith if it is not 
 ridicalout to Hy of fach''s mani, thar he war never 
given up, but went bim 40 „ io ibe adverſaries of the 
„lian * you w * it difficult — all your 

rhetoric, 
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tion to Ws Yen ; mock worſh. To cole a | 
that à man has ys erent. , 
different views; to — con 
which he diſowns, or are foreign to the purpoſe he 
was upon; to pretend from thenee td fpy out ſeeret 
deſigns; and to 1 a heretic. ay hea _ 
_ he will not confeſs it y which is your 

N your book; what is all Ne up 
210 inguiſition? Want of prudence and charity 
nee terms too ol for Wen a uren | 


* to * 33 in Seck it "from bis Notes 
| proc Paraphraje on the Epiſtle of St. mew 5 


ro are willing, Sir, it ſeems to do ew of 
think Mr. Locke ſuffi- 
ciently convitted of Sacinian principles in the doctrine 
of the Trinity, from the foreſaid boo ; yet you will 
examine 120 or three paſſages of his auler writings, in 

which you ſay. be appears io be timtured with the ſame 
bare. Lour of this eonſiſts in remarks upon 


F his notes and paraphraſe on two texts in St, Paas 


The firſt is, 1 Cor. viii. 6. „ But to us 

6; Aru is but an God the Father, of whom are 
«all things, and we in him; eee eee 
4 Gbrift, whom app eG we-by him.” 
are the Fathers, 


and of whom as 3 the fleſh, Cbriſt came 
ho is over all, God bleſſed ſor ever. Amen.“ It 
is not my e nor does my undertaking oblige 

Mr. Lacke's — theſe texts, 


to defend 
— only to conſider, — — your proofs. from 


thence, that he was a Soriniun, are concluſive or not. 

At ia maniſeſt you ſay, ibat his hold explication in 
the firſt of theſe texts of K, © by one Lord agent, 
10 ſignifies, that our bleſs Saviour was Lord " 


"WP 


„mene nene which being only finite 
« and deputed, that js, limited, to the kingdom and 
authority of the Meſiab, muſt exclude ad Jen 
« his eternal and divine nature; Mhich is the 
6 Trauen prige inciple obſerved in Mr, Locke, ahn 
5 already. To his I anſwer, that when a title i in 
given to 7 perſon on ſeveral accounts, the aſeti 
ing it to him on one of thoſe accounts, cannot ju 
be conſtrued to h, that it be 2 
reſpect only, excluding all others, . it be ſo 
expreſt. And ſince it is undeniably certain, cha 
our Saviour is in Scripture ſtyled Lord, on account 
of that authority and | dominion, which was given 
him Ap ae b e 3a the Ana! 
as is N Pearſon, as well as 
the lieber ſenſe —_ that title, for which. you refer tq 
him in your margin: Mr. Locke therefore un · 
derſtand, chat title to Ggnify our Saviour's power | 
and dominion” as he was the Mefab, in this paſ- 
ſage, and the other you mention, where he refers t 
it, without intending in the leaſt to ſignify, that he + 
was Lord only bi reaſou of his agency, or deputed 
authority. And much leſs does that application of 
the word prelude or deny his eternal and diuine nature." 
For the proofs of ourSaviour's divine nature eannat 
3 ſenſe of thoſe titles, which are oſten 
given to perſons far inferior to him; and which are 
lag e d to him in ſuch reſpecta, as cun be- 
| to his human nature; as was obſerved! 
CNT on the title of Sen God. When Ste Peter * 
tells the ¶Mruelites, that made that: ſams Jeſus,” 
whom they bad crucified, both Lord and Ghrift 5 by 
which he could intend no other than his deputel- 
dominion; can it he ſaid; that he excluded oridented the'! 
eternal and divine nature. of Chriſt ] I not, neither 
can 12 1 Docks nnen title to NN the 
> 1.306 ye 2 FFF "i 
5 A. II. 0 - Lirg.,. zuck: 294410 
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ſame account, be juſtly cenſured as à denial of his 
divinity z or be at all a proof, that he was a Sorimian 
in the doctrine of the Trinity. And as to his para- 


* whom are all things, that come from the Father 


« to us, and through whom alone we find acceſs to 
« him,” they are the very fame words, wich Which 
the learned Mr, Mede me hraſes à parallel place, 
Diſfert. on Pet. ii. 1. And his authority is unexcep- 
tionable enough, to defend Mr. Lotke from any 


finiſter intention in that interpretation, as falſe and 


partial as you pretend it to be. e 
But upon Rom. ix. 5. you tell us, his ee 

upon the ſacred text is more tvidently and remarkably 

Socinian and unjuſt. Whether it is juſt or unjuſt, is 


* 4 


not my preſent buſineſs to conſider; I am foot con- 
5 ta juſtify his interpretations of Seripture, and 
therefore ſhall not examine the force of your argu- 
ments againſt the ſenſe; in Which Mr. Zocke under - 
ſtands that text; and which, no doubt, you !know 
many learned men have underſtood it in before him. 


But this I muſt obſerve, that his having no nos upon 


it ſhews, that tho” he freely ſet down what he took 


to be the are emp,” he had no intention to oppoſe 


the doctrine deduc 
do not ſee how any ang can prove a man a heretic, 


ed from the other reading: and I 
but his profeſſedly oppoſing ſome article of faith. 


Let his paraphraſe be ſuppoſed as unjuſt as you pleaſe, 
how 90700 prove it to be evidently 1 roy 

Socinlan? Why for this very notable reaſon;)becauſe 
he turns and conſtrues thaſe words, who is over all 


God blifſed'for ever, as owy modirn' Arians do. 1 did 


not know before, that interpreting a text of Scripture, 
as the Arians do, made it evidently Sotinian. Some 
of thoſe, that ate called' the dm Ariunt, and who 
agree with Mr. Locte in his ſenſe of this text, ac- 


knowledge the eternal and divine nature of our Sa- 


vour; and ſo might Mr. Locke do, for any thing 


Mr. Locke's Ciriſiam Principin. 199 
that * has ſaid on this text. Indeed, Si you. = 
better have ago a ic, till you had. ware) cal} 
to make him an Arian, for it can by 


ſerve for. rere urpoſt to peels N 
Socinian. 1 
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Anſwer to the proof in dect. Ui. That he, maine 
tained Averai other Socinian Doftrines. ads. 
10 YANCEY 
' YOU begin this Section with informing us, 

the 'OU beg) uſt before conſidered, in his 15 
« phraſe ans Notes, are ſufficient, when added to 
« what has been already obſerved, to convince 
6 unbiaſſed man, that Mr. Locke agrees. with the. 
« cinians, in his thoughts of the Holy Trinity.“ 
I muſt beg leave, Sir, farther to obſerve, that Kade a 

you have not been able to ſhew, that he has. any 
here ever offered either to aſſert, or to oppoſe, apy 
doctrine concerning the Holy Trinity; nene but a 
man extremely hjaſſed could be convinced df n 
agreement with the Socinians in this point, wh ch 
muſt, it ſeems, be all latent in his Foe tho 2 775 
| D K 8 0 5, 
* that Mr. Locke- was Socinian. , 
principles in religion, in 1 
. the ſame, make ith theirs. Wt 


« ſo-of death: og ky f 
« is charged upon himſelf 2 iv W. 2 28. 

It does not promiſe very fair eng 
a particular fene From an aut 


accuſation is founded, care is not ta 
the words preciſely as We, 
| ” 
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teration will ſometimes make a very great one in 
the ſenſe, as it has done in the words, which you 
have given us for Mr. Locle s, but which in his 


were meant the corruption of human nature in 
4 his p it is. ſtrange, that the New Teſta- 
« ment ſhould not any where. take notice of it. 


2 andeell us, that corruption ſized en all, Zecau/ 


« 'of Adam's tranſgreſſion, &c.” Theſe words have 
_ manifeſtly another ſenſe, than the turn you have 
gion them will admit. Mr. Locke does not fay, 
3g Teſtament rs N notice 0 $1 cor- 
ruption of human nature, in the poſterity 0 m, as 
ou have expreſt it; but that it 9 notice that 
m_ threatened to Adam was 21 1 1 
er that. corruption ſeized an all, becauſe of Adam's 
tran/grefſion, This is what he affirms *, that the New 
T | takes no notice of z which is v conſiſt- 


ent with acknowledging the corruption of human 
nature, as he 9 ay. eng tho” nat in the way of 
dme, who by death (which the Goſpel teacheth us 
came on all men by Adam's ſin) underſtand a ſtate of 
2 5 wherein every one deſcended from him were 
10 involved. * deſerved. endleſs torment in 
hell- fire; and like wiſe a ſtate rr 
provoking God in every action they do; he plainl 
| intends, in the paſſage vou have unfairly qu 
| only to o e ap al cor- 
threatened. to Adam's: ſin; not of it's being in ſome 
meaſure, and in ſome reſpecis, a conſequence of it. 
For in that diſcourſe he affirms“, that what Adam 
fell from, Mas a Rate of perfett obedience; and repre- 
ats. his poſterity as coming into the world, under 
much, greater, diſadvantages, than he was at firſt 
ed in it; ſo that no one could by reaſon of the 
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def of heir obedience have obtained Fc 
had it not been for the e 
To which in another place * 
of affiſtaace by his Holy Spirit. "Mr. Dare cul 
not, therefore, in that place, deſign to wort fy 
the cormption of human nature, ar that 
Teſtament takes notice of 6 n 

Ae bru6 


After the words, to _— 
turn, you add, But this is ently falſe; it is di- 


e xectly contrary to what St. Paul aſſures us, Rom, 


&, N 19. That by one nan ſin entered into the world, 
4 and deat by fin ; mo that by one man's diſobedience 
** mam were made ſinners.” Mr, Locke's words in that 
age, as I have reſtored them, is not at all contrar 
to what St. Paul here ſays, even in the ſenſe, inwhi 
you would have him underſtood; as any one may 
fee, Who by: 24 pang them. Raw it ſeems ſomen hat i 
aſſuming, Sir, to pronounce ſo peremptorily con- 
cerning this matter, and ſo abſolutely to determine 
the ſenſe of thoſe texts, upon which you cannot but 
| know, there have been great diverſity of opinions in 
the Cbriſtian church, and even among the divines of 
the church of England itſelf. St Auftir's rigid doc: 
trine, viz. That all Adam's poſteriry were horn in 
a a ſtate of damnation, by reaſon of his ſin, all man- 
kind being accounted to have ſinned in him, by reaſon 
of a coveuant made with them in him, has indeed 
had many followers ever ſince that time; co ſome 


have all along ed 1 as c 20 our ideas 
of God, and our c gear) Aſc ſs 
ed gin the Weſtern ehurch, 


2 „ 
ve been about it, in che 
Ge Auch bn ern e yer „ 

Others have maintained, that ſuch s corfuption 


is ſpread by means of Adam's ſin over the whole 


mar üer cs SUL ene neceflity ot 
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ſinning, and provoking God in every action th 
do z and ſome have . that this was part of 
that puniſhment, which was threatened: to Adam's 
ſin, The harſhnefs, not to ſay the abſurdity, of 
theſe opinions, which give great advantage to the 
enemies of the Cbriſtian religion, being liable to 
objections not eaſily anſwered, is all, that Mr. 
Locke oppoſed in the doctrine of original fin; avis 
plain from his repreſentation of thoſe notions, in 
places I have cited, and that paſſage, which you 
ne Tha brought v 48 him, taken as it ana | in His 
Me again have defleved,” that an . 
from Paradiſe, which was a ſtate of bliſas, and 
from immortality, with all the frailties and miſeties 


conſequent to à mortal ſtate, was the uniſhment 


to all his 
And this 
they think comes up ſenſe of all the 
texts of Scripture — Geer in this point; parti- 
cularly thoſe you have quoted as c to Mr. 
Locle; „ By one man ſin entered into the world, 

and death by ſin, and by one man's diſobedience 
„many were made finners,”: that is, (as they un- 
derſtood it) were treated at finmers, by: being ſub- 
jected to death, and to all the miſeries of a 

ſtate; in conſequence of Adam's ſin. And à deli- 
verance from tlis ſtate by being reſtored to immor- 
tal life at the reſurrection, they believe to be that 


of Adaw's tranſgr Nr of ths cn tranſmitte 
on. 


1 univerſal! waemptien, that all mankind ſhall have 


in Chris Neu. This pays Sc apprehend to be con- 
cetveableꝭ and no more: therefore they underſtand 


by original fin this only 35 for which Hey pretend 


they Rave all the fathers with tliem before St. Au- 


> n Tbcaleret. 


This; they do ab( optetend,/ comes u n 
of the article; A as thi is 8 eneral 


of all 
men to die may: be G red to 22 * 
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of the Scriptures God's wrath and damnatian ; io 
the fear of death, which ariſes out of it, corrupts 
mens natures, and inclines them to evil. Ne 
Burnet's Expoſ. Art. in. 

This opinion Mr. Locte, it . 1 moſt 
agreeable to the tenor of the Scriptures. And 
this ſenſe of thoſe texts is much the ſame with that, 
which he gives them in his Parapbraſe and "Notts. 
Not, as 0 mr injuriouſly affirm, becauſe he vm tboil 
underſtoad the evidence of theſe paſſages to 10 on againſt 
him. A cenſure you may be allowed to make, 
when you have produced your charter for look 
ing into men's hearts; but rather (as any candid ad- 
verſary would ſuppoſe) becauſe he ſincetely thought 
that to be the true ſenſe of them; taking them, as 
he ſays, to be parallel with 1 Cor. xv. 22. l in 
Adam all die; for (whether this be begging the que- © 
ſion or not) there is no manner of ground to doubt, 
that this was his true judgment, 9 — 
underſtood; thoſe of Seripture to 
„ ori - nal fr no arte, than 1 
have been thought to do, by many great divines, 
| and by moſt of the fathers before'St. Hullin. 
Ihe Pelagiams and Sociniamts, in oppoſition to all 
theſe i cir that Adam's Je ar all _ 
effects of it was entirely perſonal: it ſin 
is ſaid to have entered into the world; Rom. v. 12. 
only as it was the firſt ſin: that Adam was made 
ee and had died, whether he had ſinned or 
1 
fins, and not at all for the ſin of another 
| But in nothing of this did Mr, Lac 
them: he is far from denying with them, = 
Adam's fin ditt in any wiſe at all affect his poſte- 
rity : on the contrary, he maintains f ,hat death 
came a ce by an ſiaß that 
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ceived, or been ſo tenacious of, if it were not ta 


blame on their 4 
himſelf, 


that none, who have denied this effect of 
ſin, ever ackno 


agree-with them in 


words, were made ſinners, Rom. » 2 by the words 


oſpel, upon 
eſus Chriſt came 10 reſtore 
— and that thoſe, ho 
violence to the whole tenor of th nf, 
ditary 4 uilr, incurring God's wrath, | „ ar? Clue 
damnation tor che fin of -another; neceſſity of ſin- 


ning and him in all we do; octrines, 
which men would not have ſo readily re- 


excuſe or extenuate their on guilt, by laying the 
forefather, or even on their Maker 


1 > 7 
ane 21 I 


However, Mr, Lacks acknowledges duch an u- 


— 4 enn 


. 


| — died — —— 4 
« wiſe could not be obtained but by perfect un- 
ſinning obedience. He likewiſe: aſſorts, che 
— — of cur ande en — 
renders us incapable o orming even im- 
perfect obedience, r of us, 
. el 
which was always founded 
our being in a worſe ſtate upon f gry 
than he was created in: and bat ſo inſeparably,” 


„that mankind ſtood in any 5 
need of a divine ance for the ce '' 
their duty. The Socinian deny the laſt, in oonſe- 

quence of their denying the former 3 ſo that it is 

manifeſt, Mr. Locke e ſaid to 2 
ing original ſin- eee 
r. Locle 1 it che 


Lou object againſt 


* 
8 Page 14. 
became 
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tame mortal; that by ſinners in this place.muft be 
meant ſametbing different | from mortal, and righ- 
teous ſomething more than immortal; becauſe in the 
21ſt verſe of this chapter, In is'mintioned'as the me- 
ritoriaui cauſe of death, and J as the in» 
Strumental cauſe of everlaſting liſe; whereas,. accord- 
ing ta M.. e's interpretation (you ſay). of fo 
and finners,'8t. Paul muſt have been abſurd enough 
to ſuppoſe, that' the ſame things might, in the, fon 
fenſe, Is lob cauſes and fe. I beg leave to tell 
you, Sir, that this is an abſurdity formed only in 
your imagination, open a «NES Mr. wo Gn 2 
_ no-whete interpreted „in e cos 

in e nor is that 
words conſequence from his having . — 
the words, ert made finners, and urg nat 7 
trons, by became mortal and immortal, i. e. "Mt: 
to Leek che e ee ee to im- 
mortality, the reward ot righteouſneſa, which is his 
plain meaning bere. On the contrary, the 2 ift 
verſe of this chapter, hat i as fin hath» reigned unto 
death, even ſo might. grace reign unto eternal life; in 
your; own ſenſe of it, is a confirmation of that 
ſenſe, in which Mr. Lace — the former 
verſes, and as jo were an explication of them; the 
fame diſcourſe be ing continued, and che ſame thing 
aſſerted in different forms of | expreſſions viæ that 
as mapłkind was ſubjefted unto death, made, or 
treated as ſinners;! in conſpquence of Alam 4 tranſ- 
greſſion; ſo they ſhould be reſtoted to life, be 
made, or treated 4s N perſons, 2 the 


righteouſneſs of Foſs CMH. 


You conclude: this: ſubje&,; by faying®, « Mr. | 
« Zytke. indeed here refers us t Dr. 's 
Comments on theſe placesg: ant he t as well 
- r 57 te to Hcinui n wp of 
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'b Page 64. 


« his 


out that whole work, he, on all proper occaſions, 


206 A Vi e of. 
* his fraternity.” e Sir that 


this is moſt e z | for Whatever miſ- 
takes , Dr. Whitby mi Gl ing, A che decline 
of his age, ' when per his judgment was de- 


eayed with it; he was fo far from favouring the 
Socinians, when he wrote his Common, that through- 


zealouſly and ſolidly oppoſes their errors; ſo that 
his interpretation in thoſe Comments might be re- 
ſerred to very unexceptionably. But it is next to 
be obſerved, that the ſenſe, in which Mr. Locle 


undlerſtands the texts, we have been ſpeaking of, 


and for which he refers to Dr. Whitby, is directiy 

— A. to the doctrine of the Sociniant; fo that 

_— to be quite out in this unlucky re- 

2 are ſo uſed, it ſeems, to join Socinus in 

[= ei d with Mr. Locle, that you could not 

g aral Flow ba together, here they are moſt 

Socinus interpreted thoſe texts, I 

N pg ſay ; but if he was conſiſtent with 

he could not poſſibly allo / the ſenſe Mr. 

7 Locks gives. them; ſince he and his followers abſo- 
lutely deny, that Adam's' poſterity 'became mortal, in 

conſequence of his diſobedience; And I might ra- 

ther have offered Mr. Loches interpretation of thoſe 

_ . f, that he did not agree with the 

that he is unjuſtly charged with de- 

F. een) though he did not carry it to 

| the extremes, in which it wus once 11 in 

this church, and on which the Calviniſt doctrines 


—— rrobatun and a 2 
nannt to t 75 5 7 


wits: 

The next thing you'charge Mr. Licks with, is“, 
That with) the Sochnians alſo, he denies, chat the | 
:4:puniflument-of wicked men in afurutt tare Nall 


wy pert Which you ground upon his" af- 


Page 63. 90 234 4 
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Erming; that the death, hich was threatened to 
15 — — and which was every where the wages of 
ein. n well after af before the reſurrection, does 
nat mean eternal life in miſery,” but -giiceafin to 
be, the having no more li ; and ſenſe than duſt 
Ar has. For this. you quote ſeveral places in his 
of, Chriftianity ; and it is” undeniable, 
Ken does maintain this. A big RT - , 
———— Se, thr cb = 
in ſever 
deplan A that the wicked ſhall ſuffer great 
tertible, and everlaſting iſnments in a fu- 
ture ſtate; even ſo plainly, you yourſelf are 
Forced to.*.confeſs it. Neither has he any where 
denied, that the puniſhment of wicked men in a 
future ſtate ſhall be eternal; though he denies; that 
by that death, which was threatened to Adam; and 
came upon all men by his tranſ ion, was meant 
eternal life in miſary: for in his Reaſonableneſs of 
. Civ ian . he particularly diſtinguiſhes between 
deni the puniſhment of Adam's ſin, and that pu- 
L me every one. ſhall ſuffer ſor his on 
actual tranſgreſſions 3 Where, after he has been 
_ ſhewing how it is conſiſtent with the juſtice and 
u of God, that the poſtetit of fdamſhould 
uffer the puniſhment, of death for his ſin, he has 
theſe, words, 2 —— 
. 92 none are truly puniſhed but for; their on 
* deeds,: Ram. xi. 6. 2 renden to even unt; 
how f according to his deeds; To thoſe; that obey 
_* unrightcouſneſs, indignation and wtath, tribula- 
< tion and an guiſh, upon every ſoul of man chat 
% Jdath, evil.” 3 a little lower, going on to 
prove, that the wicked in a future ſtate / ſhall ſuffer 
1 * for their own ſina, h e eee, laces, 
where our Sariour:deſcribesi: 
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* — his belef r the eres A f 
ſeries of { angther life, P. 196 he ſays,” Tn the! — 
" . the rich man „ ver ery or 
1 alone means 
viding chat place of amen "and 


« 7 enforcement of unſpeakable reward 
other world.” 15 


ex edgmerits, that 

the wicked. are to oh a q endleſs a 
ſery in a Tuture ftare, chat you. Fight with much 
more colour fave A kim with” mainamnin 
2 Ze tis fs a bes pinifee 
f wiel men in a future ſtate bu erernary 
leſs clearly and frequent main- 
1 ke thar other, "Which 
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If you could not find out this ſecret, you needed, 


35 
2 


not however have beſtowed four pages 7 prov- 
c 


ing, what you cannot but confeſs Mr. 
as well as you: Much leſs . you ſo poſitivel 
to have ed .him with denying, what he fo, 


fully aſſerts, by whatever ſecret he might reconcile. _ 


thoſe ſeeming contradictions. 


ke owns. 


| Had this ſecret been in favour of any Socinian. 


do&rine, I am perſuaded, Sir, you would have 
ſpied it out with half the light, which he has given 
you to diſcover it by. But this happens to be in 


oppoſition to them, and in that caſe, where Mr. 


Locke is concerned, you are not, it ſeems, very quick © 
ſighted. You muſt give me leave therefore to ac- _ 


quaint you, ſince you ſeem not to have obſerved 


it, that throughout this book, he frequently ſpeaks 


of Jeſus Chrif!'s coming to reſtore all mankind to that” 
immortality, which they loſt by Adam's tranſereſfion z 
and this, I preſume, may ſerve as a key to let you” 


into the ſecret, According to his notion all man. 
would have remained under the ſentence of death _ 


for ever, if Jeſus Chriſ had not delivered them 


from it: but being by him recovered to a ſtate of _ 
immortality, they. muſt all appear at his tribanal, _ 


where they ſhall be adjudged to everlaſting hap- 


pineſs or miſery, according as they have obeyed. _ 
or diſobeyed his laws. And upon. this 2 _ 


| - tain : 2 


Mr, Locke has ſo fully and fo frequently 


. 


5 
„ 


the certainty of eternal puniſomenis in a future ſtate, = 


that no man could take it into his head to charge 
him with denying it, but one, who was reſolved at. 


any rate, even at the expence of truth, to. make 


out his pretended agreement with the Socihmans, 


„Once more you ſay, with, Sacinus allo. him- 
„ ſelf, Mr. Locke denies, that there is any notion 


or opinion of a Deity naturally implanted in the 
Vor. I. 0. « mind 
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mind of man: and the, principal reaſon. he gives 
for it is chis, that beſides Atheiſts; whole nations 
have been. diſcovered, among whom no notion 
1/4, ſeems to have been originally inclined to favour 
the opinions of that ſect, and even his ſetzming 
fingularities are derived from them. 
I his is a very extraordinary article te be made 
any part in a charge of Jatini ani in; by which, 1 
th . always underſtood an agreement 
with Socinus in matters of faith and revelation. 


Mr. Locke does without queſtion deny, that there 


is any innate idea of God ſtamped upon, the mind 
of man; not only in that place of his Eſar, which 
you quote, but more at large in the firſt, book, 


+ Where he is proving, that we have no innate ideas 


he gives for it, is that, which you mention: and 
vety probably Socinus might give the ſame ; it be- 
ing too obvious for any one to miſa, who is en- 


© quiring, whether there be, any innate idea of God 
T 


tamped on the mind of man. But that reaſon, is ſo 
far from being, as you alledge, Mr. Lecte s principal 
argument againſt it, chat he expreſsly ſayse, It 
„% all, mankind had every where à notion of God, 

4% him was innate;” And his chief arguments, are 
taken ſtom thoſe, who have the notion of, God. 
As how late is it before any ſuch notion is diſeo- 
verable in children ? Can it be thought, that the 
ideas mem have of God, are engraven on, their 
minds by: his: own finger, when . ſee; men 
have far, different, nay oſten contrary and incon- 

« ſiſtent ideas of him? ? What true on tolerable 


notion of a Deity could. they have, who ackpow- 
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ged and worſhi pped hundreds?” Then ſpeak- 
wi the true conceptions; which wiſe men of all 
nations' che n of the unity and a ext of the 
1 y © this (ſays | Rmis to whe niy tv e, 
8. ge eſt and beſt notions = had 2 
% ere not 20 printed, but acquired by thou 
„ and migiearion, and a right uſe of their faculties,”* 
Theſe paſſages, with many more in the "Eſſay to 
the ſame ' purpoſe, might have ſhewn you," Sir, 
without my help, that the reaſon Socinus has given, 
is not the principal reaſon Mr. Locke” pres, to 
prove, that we have no innate idea of * 
But if it had been fo, how weakly wood! this 
have fappe q your inference? There is neither a 
ing /atgudarity in this opinion, nor is it peculiar 
to that'/e7, from whom you conclude he derived 
it. It is no new notion, nor confined to any” 
of people. I am perſuaded there are many 
men in both our Univer/ities of the ſame” mind, 
that we have ho innate idea of God, of of thing 
elſe; who yet would'think' themſclves very ill 
to be ranked among the Socinians. I leave you to 
quire in your 'own, whether this is not ſo f but 1 
Vill name two of Cambridge, who have publickly 
| profeſſed that opinion, Mr. Edmnd Law, who has 
5 his countty with a Lane of Archbiſhop 
King's Origin of "evil; und long before him the 
 learned' Dr. Bentley, in one of his excellent ſer- 
mons preactied at Mr. Boyle's Lecture, whole: words 
are as follow: * As to ae natural and indelible: | 
_ © Fo of God, which human ſouls; in their” 
n, are ſuppoſed to be ſtamped with, 1 ſhall 
bet Abe at a fitter o 24 8 10 that it is 2 miſtake, 
jd and chat open Bret Fr ; A in our "dif 
i nig 70 Felt 1097 
y 8 if no ng as Setinig wy Mr. e 
had ever denied that the N BB: 
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„ A Panda , 
ypon the minds of men, an opinion of ſuch a na- 
ture will not help to juſtify the imputation of Soci- 
mnianiſin. You might as reaſonably charge the cele- 
brated Mr. Norris with being a Papiſt, becauſe he 
agreed with Father MarleLranche, in his notion of 
having our idea of God, and of all other things, 4y, 
ſeeing hem in him, The manner, by which the idea 
God is conveyed to our underſtandings; is no 
more an article of faith, than the manner of our 
receiving any other ideas. In theſe philoſophical 
or metaphyſical ſpeculations, learned men, of what- 
ver 39 in religion, have always imagined 
emſelves at perfect liberty. If ſome think we 
bave our idea of God by ſeeing it in him; others, 
that he has originally imprinted an idea of himſelf 
upon their minds; and others again, * that; our 
7 idea of him is acquired, by making a right uſe 
of the faculties he has given us, by Which we 
cannot miſs of diſcovering him with an evidence 
. * equal to the ceftainty of mathematical demon- 
« ſtration,“ as Mr. Locke maintains; neither of 
_ theſe opinions interfere with any article of our 
faith, nor has revelation interpoſed to decide, which 
is the true: though it may be obſerved, that the 
inſpired Writers, By" referring thoſe, who were ig- 
. norant of God, tb the proper uſe of their faculties, 
. by which they might diſcover him in the works of 
. Freation, and providence, ſeem rather to favour the 
_ Jaſt, Yet it is certain, that they have left every 
one at liberty to Judge in matters of this nature, as 
their owa reaſon, experience, and obſervation di- 
rect, The proofs of a Deity, and the cauſo of reli- 
gion, Will ſuffer nothing, which ever opinion is re- 
ceived, Mr. Locke's notion upon this point will 
not ſerve in the leaſt towards zuffilying your charge 
of Hacinianiſin. This article therefore of the indict- 
ment muſt be allowed to paſs for juſt nothing. 
We are now come to the laſt, and moſt, conſi- 
. Cerable of thoſe Socinian doctrines, which this ſec- 


into his Chriſtianity: as: delivered in 
but that as ſatisfaction may be 
out of the Epiſtles, though, not 
out of ſeveral places of his book, 
L Fo prying places Where he h 
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| | My. Locke: Chriftian Principles, 213 
tion is to prove Mr. Locke maintained. How de- 
fective your proofs of the former are, has been 
ſhewn ; and I doubt not they will appear as infuthi- 
cient on this article, which we are going to examine. 


Laſtly you fay,,* with the Socinians, Mr, Looks 
« .denies the 2 and merits. of Chriſt's deat 


4 and the ſatisfaction paid by it to divig 


2 55 
For in his book of = e | 


„ nity, treating on nee and at large of the 421 
66, eee we have b Gif, he entirely omits 


„ this inconceivable advan The ſame. rea- 


4 C 


ſon for this charge was ur 4— by Mr. Ed- 
wards; and it was anſwered both by Mr. Bold, and 


by Nr. Zocie himſelf in his Vindications; and 


that ſo ſufficiently, that a man of candour ſhould 
be aſhamed to repeat the argument, Part of Mr. 
Locle anſwer is in theſe words, * The * reaſon of 


my omitting} it in that place was, becauſe my 


— book was chieſly deſigned. for Deiſts; and I thin 
it no blameable prudence, that I mentioned Kd 
'« thoſe-advantages, that all Chriſtians are agreed 


and that obſerved that. command of the Apoſtle, 


Nom. xiv.//1. Tim that is uueak in the faith re- 


e ceiue ye, hut not o doubtful diſputationg ; ; without 
being a Socinian. Would any one think, be in 
earneſt went about to perſuade. men to be Chri- 
+ fans, who ſhauld uſe that. as. an ,argument to 


„ recoinmend the Goſpel, which he has; obſerved 


them to lay hold on as an objeRion againlt it?” 
A little after he ſays, that the word ata not 


cridiure : 


collected 
1 ie 11 85 
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being uſed in the Scripture, he, 0 x put it 
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of a coming was to be offered: 
wh Seal coming wi ro be eff op 
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| life 22 both Jews and Gentiles, - that he: frecly 
gave himſelf ro'death for , ibis eee 
| To all chis you object, « that hö ſpeaks. of cheſd 
| * things in /o looſe and general a manner," ſo entirely en 


% /paſſant, and without any view to the dofitine of the 

<«-:ſatisfattion, that be dares not 

<< takes thoſe paſſages to imply 5 but 

„ that they are taken to imply it, and that full. 
faction may be collected from them“ 

Had he ſpoke of thoſe things, which bende 


„ that be hinſei 
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imply ſatisfaction, in ever ſo looſe and ral a 
manner at firſt; yet when he paſſages 
as proofs, that ſatisfaction may be Le 


colleFed out of his on that ſufficiently. i 
that he himſelf underſtood them in that jenſe ; and 
the repetition” in both his Vindications'-certainly. 
cannot be ſaid to be done en paſſant, or wit bous amy 
View to the doctrine of the ſatinfadion; ſince. it is n 
rpoſe- to prove, that t word /atisfattion. 
not in his book, yet it is — Nor 
indeed can I well imagine (whatever you mean by 
a looſe and — he can be ſup- 
Poſed in any manner to have ſaid, that tbe deſn of 
coming cha to be offered up, and that he 
Freely gave himſelf 7e death: for an; or to have 
ſpoke 7 the great work of our: redemption, withaut 
any view. fol the doctrine of the ſatisfaction: for 
thoſe expreſſions either ſignify: the ſame thing. or 
ute particular deſcriptions of the mannen, by which 
that ſatis faction was made. And though yoo al- | 
lleadge, hut be dares: not Jay, that: be himſelf takes 
th "to Jatisfattion, you could not 
but er has ſaid what is full as ſtrong 
to che ſame purpoſe. * has ſo e ran 
ack 
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facked>hiz worles to find matter againſt him, could 
ſcarce unwarily overlook the 3 1 1 
- words, concerning the ſatisfaction of Chriſ. * Mu. 
%. Hald ſuys right, that this is a doctrine, that is af 
mighty importance for a Cbriſtian to be well ac 
* quainted with z and I will: add to it, chat it is, 
mm hard for a Chriſtian, who reads the Sctipture 
«with attention, and an unprejudiced mind, to 
te deny the ſatisfaction of Criſt.“ Now I appeal 
to yourlelf,: Sir, whether this is not as full an a- 
ſertion of the doctrine of ſatisfaction, as it he had 
ſald, that he himſelf took thoſe paſſages of Serip- 
ture to imply ſatisfaction. For it he did not take 
chat doctrine to be implied in the Scripture, how 
could he think it f mighty importance, or of an 
importance at all, for a Chriſtian to be well ac 
quainted with it? Or with what conſiſteney could 
he tluink it very bard far a Chriſtian, who reads the 
Scripture vit attention, and an N mind, 
to deny "the ſatisfactiou of Chriſt, if he himſelf did 
not take it to be implied in Scripture? His omit- 
ting therefore to mention the ſatisfaction — 
advantages we received: by our Saviour, could not 
be, as, you pretend, becauſe with the Socinians hd 
did not admit tbat detiring to be true for. what: he 
affirms could hardly be denied by an unprejudiced 
mihd, he certainly admitted to be true. i ti g 
Andd as he beſt knew his on motives, it is maſt 
equitable to believe, that the reaſons he gives; far 
that omiſſion, were the real reaſons: of it 1 which 
he farther expreſſes, after the words laſt/ quo 
from him, in this manner: But it (vin dhe far 
isfaction of Chriſt) „ being a term not uſed by the 
« Holy Ghoſt in the Scripture, and very wuriouſi 
„explained by thoſe that do uſe it, ahd:yery, muse 
ſtümbled at by rhoſe.:1 was there ſpegking ta, 
'*: who were fuch, as I there day, who Wik not take 
a bleſſing, unleſs they, be inftructed,),whas, need 
D343 O 4 6 they 
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11" they, had of it, and and why it was beſtowed 
ben Left it wr hi other Miva pod ctrines 
7 of Cay, to be looked Into (to 22 * 


”y taught concerni 40 by thoſe, 
4 ere Nee 0} eb 2 us to be” the 
2 Sic promiſed and ſent from” This 


Gre. one would think, might have e 
"As NO 1 * upon his omitting to m 
vantages we have by Chriſt, 

. 1. you fay, that in hi Notes an Patipbraſ 
4 upon 1k. Paul, where he comments upon many 
— es generally taken to imply the ſatisfaction, 
ves Yan a ſenſe and turn contrary, and op- 

that doctrine; which makes it very 


« Wi og 4 50 omitting to mention it in that place 
4% as not © nly out of caution and prudence, as he 


« pretends, but becauſe, with the Socinians, he did 
& not admit that doctrine to be true“ The whole 
this charge, Sir, I take the liberty to deny: and 
ve juſt reaſon, ſo to do, will 'appe: 
by conſidering t ſeveral" inſtances,” in whil you 
pretend he gives that contrary ſenſe and turn. 
The firſt paſſage you inſtance in, is hiv note og 
the word Redemption, Rom. iii. 24. where he has 
theſe words, „Redemption by Jeſus 'Chrift does 
not import, there was any compenſation made to 
God, by paying what was equal value in conft- 
«* deration, whereof they were delivered. For that 
« is inconſiſtent with what St. Paul expreſsly ſays 
here, uz. That ſinners are Juſtified by God grath, 
cf of his free bounty.“ Upon Which elt add, 
this aſſertion i is maniſe ply againſt the'ſatisfaftion.” And 
In another place, where you refutne the ſamt ſudſect, 


= "his note on that wort is all of it direct of Bunde 


4 and flat *contradidtion. to che doctrine « our Sa- 
* yiour's ſistaction fo for fin.“ But this is à me 
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4: what he there ſ of 
nk Pwr . of ee Poa ey 


_ are indee . much 5 3 
5 agai this note © 
e chat A cai be no Tatif-. 
en without paying what was equal-value; 
| — Sir, you cannot norant, that n many, 
| e the eh of en, do not hope 
ſtand'it-to: import, that a co on was | 
God, by paying what was equal value. Ho. i {res 
can; man dare to determine, that no other kind Ty 
{atiofadtion could be a 2 or accep ed ipod, 
for the ſins of men, unleſs the Holy GIO 
clared ? But this he has noe W fit to do. . 
as uy Locke has ſhewn, that redemptions in Scripture 
does not ſignify preciſely paying an pe: 
= ich would make our pardon. due by a claim 
A weicher! in common language does making 
fat e N ſignify the preciſe payment of an 
valent; but whatever is dachi, or accepted by 
ts party offended, as the condition of forgivin 1 0 
105 


| bende, is called demanding or makin ſatis 

and therefore as denying, that an equiv 

is not denying, that a ſatisfaction was hade.. tf 

ſertion in that note it is no manner of oppoſition, 

5 the defirine of our "Om "eta 
or fin. 

_ Redemption. and fallen 4 999 eral. tems, 
which can only be explaineq by deſcnbing” the action 
done, whereby the redem * was accompliſhed, or 
the ſatisfaction made. nd. 37 My, * r 
(as you confeſs be he does in man n Port Sa Wy 
Sayiour 1 his death attone 

Price, 1 Bok bought. Us," "wh 8 1095 
+; load, that 2 5 hah pie hinfelf for. een 
and an acceptable ſacrifice-to Gade ex 
preſſes the doctrine of ſatisfaRion 1 more l erly, 
| Can if he had uſed —— And therefore 


fi 
was 


%, thoſe; 


22 are really e hae ian = er. 


without the 8 ions, importing only char ſr 


wy for:our fins“ {which 
_ hechad ſaid. . mu, ati faction for our fins.) In the 
other places you mention, here he retains the Apo- 


e eee ee d 
* ES ILY n | . * 


you are eee. you fay, to his 
note upon the words: Redemption; ci n muſt bo 


* ner to impoſſible to concerve. how he could give 
words f Scripture, acteng, given 
, for us, offering ſacrifice, any ſenſe,” which: could 
« /berappligd in favour of ths, doctrine of che ſatiſ . 
faction. For thoſe, which you 8 * 
wich others of the ſame import . 


the ſatisfaction, or redampdon. 
by. by 7 eſus ur Cir, theſe two terms ſtanding alone 


Chriſt did 'by 
3 + Whereas — Nee Ag Locke has 

are-particular ptions o means, or 
of the nature of that ſatisfaction, on account of 


ome means or other reconcile 


which (tho not in the way of an 9 Gag: 


was pleaſed to exem man from 
due to his ſins. 7s 


+ You object hd pi Lge rs 


« words of the Apoſtle, to explain them; and that 


it is always his method, when he has no mind to 
«explain himſelf, upon any doctrine of Chriſtian 


faith, to leave it as he Sd in the general 
words of Scripture.” I cannot gueſs, Sir, upon 


what grounds (unleſs the careleſſneſs of moſt readers) 
you expect to be believed in this charge ſince in the 
— 79 » Where you 2 the objection, you have 
elf confuted 4 by ſetting down no leſs than 
three ſeveral paſſages from Mr. Locke,” which are all 
u of his, in words different from thoſe of 


Sell vin . The previous blood: of Chriſt, ac- 


A ceptabit ſacrifice, our Saviour by his death attoned 
by the way is the ſame, as if 


le's words, it is manifeſtly, becauſe they are ſo plain, 
* no * could make n more ſo. Not 
(a 
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. alledge) That he might have it 
f at any time to give them what 
a he pleaſed — ' 
you have in your: papers ſevexal times 
ſingle inftance, pa.” e be you 5 rprematier uf 

ou givon of this, through-- 
DEI Ing 
either here the words are too clear to need, or 
obſcure 2 of oy lg, by com he thinks — 
Scripture has given any — one 
place with n 
he makes no ſcruple to ſ —— 
2 2 | 
Fn PC ai 1 was your” | n 
| complaint on the very point we are: now upon, 
in his note on the word Redemption. For on this 
doctriur of Chriſtian faith, Mr. Locke is it ſeems ſo 
unfortunate, as to fall under your diſplcaſurt, , both 


fot leauim it, and for mn, It, 3 
e 


ene e wilegeats labs, and 1 

: have made it appear, that whether he para · 
2 or explams, or retains the very words of 
. je ent — — 5 7 aſſerts 
.W s 1 * 
— 2 at neceſſarily im of 


apap net Ga —— 
value. „ 


The next 


the fame chapter, where — — | 
tranſlated 1 — merey- 
ſeat. Upon which, with you make 
the following comment. « — aware, that pro- 
«</ Pitiation here might ſignify an attonement made 
055 1 65 ſacrifice, Which re 
ef Of 57k ee e 2794 FIRE 22 21 RDIOWE 
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reader 
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* reader to ſu oe  ſrfation paid, and there. - 
„ fore he took cate to 1 
1 meaninge Bur "i that word really has another 
meaning, w. hich the learned Mr. does as well 
, Mr. Locks obſerve, and you do not deny; there 
was no ground to — him with another reaſoi 
2 making that obſervation. :. 141 ona] 
However, whether his ſenſe of chat Nob be 
or wrong, it is unlucky, that the only reaſon you 
+ win. fit to help, him to for giving it that ſenſe, 
ſnou to be confuted by the very note itſelf. 
For he there ſpeaks of the agtonemenz. under; the 
law, made by blood ſprinkled on the e or 
mercy· ſeat, and of our Saviour, as the antitype, the 
real propitiatory or mercy- ſeat in his on blood, 
referring to Heb. ix 25, 26. where the ſacrifice of 
himſelf is oppoſed to the blood of others. He could 
not therefore chuſe the word ay to 1 
one, that might fignify an attonement 
pa» 2 you ſuggeſt; ſince in the ſame note 4 — ex- 
pl mentions the ſacrifice, which 05570 made of 
himſelf, as offered in the place of thoſe, by which 
— — under the Arpa mo 175. that ev 
reader could ſcarce avoid ſuppoſing a ſatigſaction paid, 
tho he might at the ſame time ſuppoſe, that our 
Saviour was figured, not only by the legal e 
but likewiſe by the mercy: ſeat, which was ſprinkled 
by the blood, of the ſacritice, and which 8 lace 
. of God preſence; and that in all theſe re „our 
Saviour: who was the antity pe, might, as Mr. Locke 
there ſays, be properly called the propitiatory ; for 
certainly nothing of all this is in any reſpect con- 
trary to the doctrine of the ſatisfaction. 
- One paſſage more, you tell us, you cannot but 
mention, for the fingular delicacy and wn as the m- 
+ $erpretatzen, - And if. that had you. had 
mentioned je for, I ſhould have left 2 you, to 
* as much nonſtnſe of it as. 100, pleaſed. 
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But you have cited it as an — EG | 
paſſages of Seripturt generally taken 10 imply the fatiſ- 
Falllon, a ſenſe and turn, contrary io that dofiines, 
which obliges me to take notice of it. Give me 
leave, Sir, firſt to obſerve, thar you have been nb 

leſs unlucky in your choice of this paſſage than the 
former, ſince both his paraphraſe and note on the 
place are directly contrary to what you would infer 
from them; as will appear. It is upon Rom. viii. 3. 
%% For what the law could not do, in that it was ma 
* thito the fleſh, God ſending his own Son in the 
e likeneſs of ſinful fleſh, and for fin condemned 
ſin in the fleſh.” | Sa Swat Hee outs 


Fou are much diſpleaſed with Mr. Locke, for ob- 
ſerving upon this text, that condemned fin in the fleſh 
4 does not mean, that Chriſt was condemned for fin, 
< or in the place of ſin; but that fin itſelf was con- 
„ demned, or put to death in his fleſh, 7. e. was ſuf⸗ 
« fered to have no life nor being in it, teferring to 
Heb. iv. ig. He was in all points tempted as tes are, 
yet tit bout n. All theſe harſh and hard inter- 
* pfretatiors, „you ſay, appeared plain and eaſy to 
« Mr, Locke; uhile they delivered him from the doc- 
trine of the ſatisfaction of Curiſt! But; as it ap- 
pens, his interpretation of this paſſage, as well as of 
thoſe we have before conſidered, does nothing towards 
Helivering him from the dectrine of the ſarisfa&tion; 
for that doctrine is as fully aſſerted in his Paruphraſe 
and Notes on the place, as it is in the ſenſe you have 
given us of it. All the difference is, that he takes 
t to be contained in one part of the verſe, and you 
in andtller. 9. „e aa He HRI 
_ * Befides Chriſfs being made an afferine ſor n, Mr. 
Locke underſtands this paſſage likewiſe to alert, hat 
he was himſelf withotit ſin, chat n was fuffertd to 
ve no being in his Aeſhy*" And you fiy too, chat 


P. 78. 


the 
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| paſſage plainly fignifies, that Chrif was ſent into 
5 


the 
#he world, like all other men, excepting only bis im- 
"cence; But according to your way of underſtandin 
the words condemned fin, to be part of We which 
expreſs ' Chriſt's being made a ſacrifice for ſin; you 
leave no words in the text, to give the leaſt hint of 
his innocence ; and | fear you muſt be beholder to 
the abſurd pains, which you ſay, Mr. Locke has taken 
to do violence to that — to make out your own 
ſenſe of it; for the text plainly ſays, that God ſent 
his own Son in the likeneſs of ſinful fleſh, but not a 
word of his innocence, it that be not ſignified, as 
Mr. Locke underſtands it to be, by the words con- 
e in the irrt. 
However, ſuppoſing him to be miſtaken in the 
| ſenſe of thoſe words, that he had no deſign by this 
inte tion to be delivered from the docirius of 'the. 
ſatisfattion, is manifeſt from his Paraphraſe and Notes 
an the place] where he is ſo far from taking away any» 
proof of that doctrine; that he ſupplies what was Want / 
ing in our tranſlation more fully to expreſs it; read- 
ing in his Paraphraſe thus: God ſending his Son in 
« fleſh, that in all things, except ſin, was like unto 
4 ——— 2 ne {ending him — to be 
* an offering for fin, he put to death or ſuppreſſed 
« ſin in the fleſh.'* And in his note he tell us, 
« that the word, which in the text is tranſlated for 
« /in, ſignifies an offering for fin, as the margin of 
our Bibles takes notice; then referring to 2 Cor, v. 
3 10. „ 80 that, ſays he, the plain 
„% ſenſe is, God ſent his Son in the likeneſs of fin» 
«. ful fleſh, and ſent him an offering. for ins, 
No I beſeech you, Sir, of what importance is 
it to the doctrine of the ſatis faction, whether the 
ords ſur fin, or condemned fin, be underſtood to 
ſignify; that Chriff was made an offering for ſin ; Or 
how chUlid Mr. Locte be delivered from that doc- 
trine, by denying that ſenſe in one part of the verſo, 
when he aſſerts it in the other? And with TOE 
candour 
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tandour or juſtice could you infer from his inter- 
pretation of this text, that he had any,delign to lay 
aſide the doctrine of the ſatisſaction? Since it is as 
plainly aſſerted by his explication, 38 if be had, with 
you, underſtood it to be contained inthe words cox- 
Aemnad fin; in tbe fre For which ever Wa thoſe 
5 are taken, the ſatisfaction made by. Chrif i 
ſtill fully declared in the text, and 99 in 
7 r. Lacie s paraphraſe and note upon it, as has been 
wn, and you could not but ænow. So that upon 
the whole it appears, that in all the paſſages you 
have Hoh, to prove, it was his defi, 1 entirely to lay 
 ofide the doctrine of the ſatigfaction, he has in thoſe 
very places * aſſerted that dodtrine ; and con- 
a. A accuſation in this, as 77 the 
other points of his pretended agreement with the 
Socinians, is Fabry: n and without any e 
ent | 


PT to 9 proof; 3 in Sed. IV. That be Was 
a man of unwarrantable ite in . 


8 enen of e 


| AFTER taking all this pains to ws Me. 
was thoroughly engaged in the * opinions, 

—_ bv at laſt found out, / /hat be allowed Auel, 4 
latitude of thinking even beyond the bounds of Chri Ni- 
anity itſelfſ. Lour whole deſign here is to have LF 
thought, that he eſteems all religions alike, 
no preference to Chriſtianity, nor makes an __ 
tion between the worſhipers of the true God, an 
thoſe who: worſhip falſe: gods, or Maabomei or rhe 
Devilz; an indictment. I could not have Expected, 
even from Dr. Holdſivortih himſelf. The. contrary 
is ſo-notarious:thro' all My.Lyocke's works, that thoſe, 
who ate acquainted with them, Who x no whatche: 
has wrote for the ſervice of Chriſtianityyahd that 
ful ſenſe; of the [Doiwyy rr and 1 
l 111% bak *wio 307 - 119116 1 ue 
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due to him, which he ofi all occaſions expreſſes; will 
ſcarce think this article worth the notice of an an- 
ſwer. But the preſent conttovetſy may fall into the 
hands of ſome, who are ſtrangers to his writings; and 
for their ſakes I ſhall conſidet it as briefly as poſſible. 

| The whole of your evidence upon this extraor- 
dinary indictment is taken from his aus of Carolina, 
which were conſtitutibns for the eee; of trade 
in a part of the world; where perſons of all religions 
would probably be concerned, and where the na- 
tives were not Chritians, And all that can be juſtly 
inferred from them is, that in ſuch a ſituation, Mr. 
Locke did not think it proper, that any outward diſ- - 
tinctions ſhould be made on account of opiniong; that 
were not in themſelves prejudicial to ſociety. Tho“ 
it ſeems indeed to be his judgment likewiſe in all 
other caſes, that avoiding fuch diſtinctions was moſt 
tor the real advancement of true religion; that the leſs- 
bias was put upon men's minds, either by civil ad- 
vantages or diſadvan the more- likely they 
wang ye to * | _ w — it for it's 
dyn ſake; as ma ered from ſevrral paſſages 

in his Letters ao ey oleration. So that it might 
be not only for ſecuring the trade and peace of thoſe - 
* that he was for allowing equal privi- 
eges to perſons of all religions there, but as the 
likelieft means to ſpread and promote Cbriſtianity. 
Nay he gives that reaſon for it in the very Conſtitu- 
tion, quoted by you for his making no diſtinction 
between the religion of Jeſus Cbriſ, and that of the 
worſhippers of the Devil. With how good grounds, 
let the words of the Conſtitution ſhew, ß. 

| * « But ſince the natives of that place, who will. 
< be concerned in our plantation, are utterly ſtran- 
gers to Chriſtianity, whoſe idolatry, ignorance, or ., 
« miſtake gives us no right to —— them 


x Conſtitution xe vit. 


ec ill; 
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t ill; and thoſe, who remove from other =» 
to plant there, will unavoidably be of different 
* Spinions concerning matters of religion; "that 
civil peace may be maintained amidft the diverſity 
Jof opinions; and alſo that Fews, heathens, and 
<« other diſſenters from- the purity of  Chriftian re- 
igion, may not be ſcared and kept at a diſtance 
« from it, but by having an opportunity of ac- 
« quainting themſelves with the truth and reaſon- 
C, ableneſyof its doctrines, and the peaceableneſs and 
inaffenſiveneſs of its profeſſors, may by good uſage 
and perſuaſion, and all thoſe convincing methods 
4 of gentleneſs and meckneſs, ſuicable to the rules 
« and deſign of the Goſpel, be won over to embrace 
„ and unfeignedly the trutb. Therefore any ſeven, - 
« or more, perſons agreeing in any religion, ſhall 
« 'eonſtitute a church, or profeſſion, to which they 
«« ſhall give ſome name todiſtinguiſh it from others 
It is upon this Conſtitution, that all the ee 
exclamatibns are made J. By Mr. Locke's moſt 
„ ChriftjanConſtitutions; religion is only conſidered 
s an inftrument of trade: all religions are put up- 
« -9n the ſame foot with Chriſtianity; and the facred * 
name of church is vilely proſtituted to be com- 
mon to the moſt impious and idolatrous ſuperſti- 
tion in the world. But this/is Mr: Loeke's model” 
« of a religious comprehenſion, and a gorious one 
indeed it is, ſince the Devil himſelf is not ex 
« eJuded-out of it, Mis 1471; „„ 
If you had remarkod juſt the contrary, that Mr. 
Locks had only conſidered trade as an inſtrument af rau. 
liglon, to acquaint infidels and other dijenters' from * 
the purity of Chriſbian religion, wih tube truſb and 
reaſonableneſs of its dectrines; and that he had ſet clum 
on the fame foot with Chriffians in ciuii mattet that 


by ſuck good uſage they mighs be won over o nn 
brace, andunfeignedly-receive, the true religion; as tus 
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_ of falſe deities, with that of the trut 


44. communion were intended, to comprehend all the 


| profeliions ; for 
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Conſtitution particularly expreſſes, 8 not every 
one would have owned it A wigch more jriſt and Ju; 
cu: comment. : 

beſeech you, Sir, here did you ſind Mr Lockꝰs 
model: of A religious com ao 5 from which the 
Devil himſelf * excluded? Or where does he 
of any terms of communion capable of comprebendi 
all thoſe, whom you are o angry with him for calf. 
ing cburcbes *? It is impoſſible for me to imagine 
upon whar grounds your pathetic expoſtulations are 
raiſed. You mention three terms of communion laid 
8 Mr. Locke, the moſt general he could 

viz, 1. That there is a God. 2. Tha 

God is to be worſhipped. 3. That it is lawful, an 
the duty of every man, when required by! bis  gover- 
nors, 'to ſwear by him 

© Theſe were terms, that every member of ii, 7 | 
ciety were required to agree in; which you either 
miſtake or mifrepreſent, as lern *. a A 
prehenfion or commun. 

However, after a terrible alarm bout Felloteſbip 
with the Devil, comprehending the worſbip of bin, or 
MX; und of a 
ernment, which calls itſelf Chrimian, daring to 
tow ſuch. eee. you = ſo 1 oth the 

+ next paragra will not e,t 

oc hey ar even” — and FA Prjrvion ht defipne 
to be comprebended in theſe terms. © (We are then, > þ 
ſeems, in no danger of including the Devil im them.) 
Lou will only ſuppoſe; that thoſe wide terms of 


«. different opinions, or ſects of men called Chriſ 
ia, tho they had no agreement in the belief of 
chen or the fundactientals'of ChrifHianity, fuck 
en Beign Quakers, and Seems 


2113 = 101 54 N © 1 57 A Aol nt wt A} 


© 2. I; wem he churches, nothing more than religious 
* I (13%; 
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But even this is more than I muſt allow you, or 
than you have ground to ſippoſe: there is not the 
leaſt appearance of any religious comprehenſion at 
all intended in the Conſtitutions. It is entirely a dream 
of yaur, on, and, if you pleaſe, when you ate ſure 
our underitanding is awake, and your honeſt paſſions 
dra while ſuſpended, only to read from Conſt. xcu. 
to cx, I at, confident you will plainly ſee, that thoſe 
wide terms of communion were terms of civil cam- 
munion. only, ſuch as were thought ſo neceſſary to the 
| well-being of the ſociety, that no man or aſſembly 
of men ſhould enjoy any of the privileges of it, that 
did not agree in them: But that it was never ſup- 
 poled; that all, who agreed in thoſe terms, ſhould be 
comprehended in one communion, Onghe contrary 
you will ſee, that ſeveral of the Conſtitutions mani- 
teſtly ſuppoſe many diſtintt communions, being laws 
to regulate their conduct towards one another, for 
the preſervation of peace among them. And as no 

erſon was to have any protection from the law, '&c. 
Who, was not a 2 \, of ſome church or pro- 

feſſion, in which his name was to be recorded, one 
of the Conſtitutions 'expreſsly prohibits being en- 
tered. in any more, than one religious record at once; 
lo far were they from intending a religious rompre+ 
benfron, which might include Heat bens, Mahometons, 
or even all the different ſelis f men called Chriſtians. 
This laudable ſcheme, therefore, /o:mueh for the honour 
and intereſt of the Chriſt iam religion. formed, as you ſays 
by men full of the vain philoſophy, and uillainous craft 

f this:<yorld, who have nothing ſo much at brurt as 
eculgr 1wealth and trade; you may, if you pleaſe; 
take tho glory of to yourſelf, ſince it is formed only 
by your own imagination, Mr. Locke has nat any 

ſhare in it. He had too great a regard for religion, 
the Cbriſtiun religiong to ſet wealtli or trade in com- 
petition with it, or to give che leaſt ground for ſuch 
uncbriſtian reproaches. 


b Conſt. Lx1. 
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. You go on in this ſpirit, and tell us, The mem- 
bers of the church of England. are not to take it 
. ainifs, that Mr. Locke diſowned. one article drawn 
in is favour, ſince he could not afford one expreſs 
* law in favour. of Chriſtianity itſelf,” A candid 
Judge might have found laws in favour, not only of 


Chriſtianity, but of the church of England too, in all 
thoſe articles, where juſtice, charity, and a peaceable 
behaviour, are ſtrictly required towards all perſons 
of what profeſſion ſoever, for theſe rcaſons o, That 
ee their converſion to the truth might not be hin- 
*«"dered; that diſſenters from the purity of Chriſtian 
religion might be won over unfeignedly to re- 
+ ceive the truth; and that no ſcandal may be 
*« brought on the true religion which we. 1 "og 
that is, on@he church of England; for that was the 
religion, which moſt of the proprietors of Carolina 
did, as well as Mr. Locke, profeſs. And theſe laws 
for regulating the behaviour of its profeſſörs, he 
thought, more ended to promote the | real. intereſts 
of that church, than any ſecular advantages; which 
it ſeems he had not ſo much at heant. ky ati 
That Mr. Locke did ſincerely prefer the church of 
England, to all other diviſions of Chriſtians whatſo- 
ever, is evident not only from his conſtant publick 


123 of it, but from the private opening of 


his thoughts, in familiar letters to his friends, than 
"which there is not a more certain way of diſcovering 
che real ſentiments of a man's heart. One inſtance 
of this may ſuffice here, out of many, that might 
be produced, In a * letter to a relation of his, a 
weinber of the church of, England, who had aſked 


him, What was the belt method for ayounggentlenian 


to ftudy refigion? to whom he had anſwered, That 
4314150 be DER gt La 454-8 4s , ; 0 ; . 
«the only, way, to attain a certain knowledge of the 
% "Chrifzgn religion, in its full extent and-poriryy/is 
M e Nine. „ Terter tü Mf. Richard King, 
in che collection publiſhed by f D. Maiget vt! 1 99G 
3 AI l tis e alk A121 27 «the 
ts 144643 yo * # ty 9 5 
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« the ſtudy of the Holy Scripture: upon a ſecond 
enquiry he again anſwers, that if he aſks, which js the 
belt way to get -the-knowledge' of the doctrines of 
any particular church, Cc. that will not be hard to 
tell him: But in this way of ſtudying (ſays he) 
you pitch upon one as the right, before you know 
it to be ſoz, whereas that choice ſhould be the re- 
„ ſult of your ſtudy of-the'Chri/zan religion in the 
ſacred Scriptures. And the method I have pro- 
poſed, would, I preſume, bring you the ſureſt way 

to that church, which I imagine you already think 
moſt conformable to the word of God.” The 
gentleman was, as I faid, of the church of England. 
And what can be a greater evidence of Mr. Lacke's 
eſteem of that church, than this declaration to a 
friend, that the ſureſt'way to bring a man to t is 
But what need we concern ourſelves about Mr. 
Locte's favouring, or not fayouring, the church of 
England, when you are juſt going to make him of 
no church at all? The laſt paragraph of this extra- 
ordinary ſection, that it may even outdo the reſt, has 
ſound out ſomething, that looks as if be were ſome- 
times, ſenſible of bis on "inclination to be an infidel, 
uben be provides an opiate for unbtlievers in theſe 
avords, in bis Reaſ. of Chriſtianity: It is remark- 
able, that in all the places, where our Saviour deſ- 
eribes his way of proceeding in the laſt judgment, 
the ſentence: follows doing, or not doing, without 
any mention of 'believing, or not believing. Not 
that any, to whom the Goſpel hath been preached, 
* ſhall be ſaved without believing; but that the 
e reſt; who want the allowance of Being juſtified by 
faith, muſt anſwer for all their action, and being 
found tranſgreſſors ſhall be condemned,” What 
can be ſaid now to this plain evidence of Mr. Locke's 
inclination to be an 2227 I am really almoſt ſtruck 
dumb by it, and can ſcarce give any other anſwer, 
than to ſtare and ſtand amazed, that. any man of 
e e | ſenſe 
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 fanſe, or probiry,. can ſuffer bs price O far to 
ee Che ee eee 
of fo groſsly miſtaki ing a 
Which has nothir | „ than, that miſt 
conſolation of unhilief, ich you impute to it, 
The argument he. is upon in that plage, fr 
whence you. have . compounded your w | 
opiate, is iq ot that a goog life is an indiſpenſable 
condition of the covenant. of grace; and the words 
vou have cited, are to confute thoſe, wha (as he 
Egg doubt, or ſcruple to call hat à condition of 
the new covenant, as well as faith. But how could 
| you po poſſibly think, he intended this for 4 2 alation 


|  unbelief? When in the very ſame tells 
uh « That all finners and tran er of the 
lav, and ſo unjuſt, are l liadie to condemnation 


. « unleſs they 1 Theſe words, Sir, are as 
, 797 there as the others, and if you had thought 
At to quote them, would have quite ſpoiled, you 

6 t, This neceſſity of faith for avoiding c = 
nation My. Locke N maintains z-tho', to ſhew 


| * neceſſity of 3 good liſe alſo, he cakes notice, that 
dur n 3 tence at the laſt day will be pro- 
nounced according to mens without any 
f NOIR of lievings or not. But what kind 

FS ener can be, When it is at 


e was of quoting Scripture to prove 
this, . knew, Mr. Locke had aſſerted, in'that 
place N is Aale 300 


0 2 (fs noh 7 el It! * 1 1 "wt FEY 


ar. .t9;. 65 "proefs- in Sec. V. That. be 
| — deniedit he doclrim of ib Trinity, * 


«(144 <a. ae 4. 29.) 'of Worceſter, 383! 
644} . G 11 of YE; 11 1 
N eee about to prove 
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PO bounds of Chriftianity itt: but that 
"was little too groſs ;* we muſt, it ſeems,” return to 


de oick charge of Soeiniantf, un 
This ſe&tioh begins with an appenl to met, wie- 
cher you had not ſufficient grounds to'tictuſe! 

TLobte- of looſe and Soeinian 

time, I ſuppe 

your e 

greatly you h m, in all your aceula- 


_ "tions. And 1 am N miſtaken, if his diſpite 
With the Biſhop of Vorceſter will afford yu any 
more Wee Hound, chan all the forme ve! ip 
* You grant whet I had ur in Mir Lick ek, 
th he took pains o hea clear his Eſſay from the charge 
- 1 — iſtent with, or dangerous to, any 
a — the Chriſtian faith,” Tou likewiſe f rant, 
chat he often complains to the Biſhop, of j joining 
him with the Unitarians; as if he hi been —_— of 
thoſe, [who oppoſe the doctrine of . 
you believe he was deſirous, that the world/ſhould 
think His“ oy did not favour Socimian principles. 
But you infiſt, thart This' does not prove he did 
e horbelieve dic, It is one thing (Jou ſay) not 
e to have wrote in a certain'p ar book' againſt 
66 — 6 and — td believe it; It 
WIN IT, to unwilling tobe thought a 
e another thing, to Yiſown' cheir 
principles.” In reply to fich, F"3þAM, chat 
go thts concern Mr. Locke ſhewed;thatthe'werld ſhould 
not think any of his writings favoured Bon p 
_  Ciples (for it was not his Efſey alone, whic! 
vindicated from that charge) ant tlie paihs l ost 
to clear them from. ity I it inet ab prwöf, that 
he r Aſſorune Soc iniun et 


+ Ciples, it js at leaſt a. that he was 
' "he nad never pus 16 Oe s ther 
Principles, AA ee d tod argünients 


lor the Trinity 3; and-this:cins yon 150 from «ll poſ- 
id c P 4 ſibility 
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owned any Socinian doctrines; for wits he 
pripateh believed 8085 thoſe matters, which he did 
not publiſh, you cannot poſſibly determine, nor 
have any right to enquire. But to pretend, that 
Mr. Lor A in many places of his works," main- 
tained Socinian doctrines, and advanced things con- 
trary to the Trinity; and yet, that he was very de- 
ſirous, that the world ſhauld think he had done no- 
thing of all this, is ſurely a contradiction: for, how 
could he expect to perſuade the world, that he did 
not write what (according to you) his works were 
full of? or, to what purpoſe did he publiſh 


Ability of 'proviog, „that he denied" the Trinity er 


— 


opinions, which, you own, he had no mind the 


5 ſhould know ? Whar conſiſtency is there in 
this 


I had Farther: aſked, what imaginable ene : 


could affign for Mr. Lockt's great concern to vin- 
dicate his writings on the article of the Trinity, if 
he did not believe it or from favouring Socinian 


principles, if he did believe them; ſince he lived 


in an age, when all kind of fre- thinking was 


ly Profe eſſed, without marmer of Alſccurage- 


ments, fo that he could have no fears or views of 
es to make him conceal his o — or be 
oe reſt to juſtify himſelf. To which you anſwerꝰ, 


du run, yourſelf perpetually into the ſame 


miſtakes: RA never” juſtified himſelf in the opi- 
gion of any impartial man, to be a friend to the 
e docttine of the holy Trinity. Iris true, indeed, 
| 4. he could be under no fears, and ĩt is true: al⸗ 
. fo, chat the ſecurity of che times gave him en. 
ment to vent his pernicious opinions, and 

„te ſet hin elf at che head of the free-rhinking 
— be.“ It is certain no niſtale, Sir; that Mr. 
kcke did take 4 (great al of pains to juſtify him- 
l, _—_ havi 


« r, 96. | 
doctrine 


ng. Int a thing contraty to the 
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doctrine ofthe Trinity; for you haye yourielf grant- 
ed, that be ir ful} and large upon this ſubject. What 
ſucces his endeavpurs met with, in any,man's opt- 
nion, is nothing to the purpoſe here. All you was 
deſired to account for, is, what could induce him 
to endeavour to: juſtify. himſelf; not hom effectual - 
ly he did it. But, it ſeems, this queſtion ſome- 
what puazled you, fince inſtead. of accounting for 
that fact, which is undeniable, you give a reaſe 
for his doing what I maintain he never did; nor 
has all your labour made it appear, that he ever 
vented any pernicious opinions. 
However, you had told me juſt before, that 
J miſtake much, if I think I puzzle you, when 
I aſk you the reaſon of Mr. Locke's conduct; for 
« 'you have given a very inconſiſtent account of it.” 2 
This, I ſuppoſe,, is in p- 89. for you have ſaid no- | 
thing, that looks that way, but what I find there. in | 
theſe words: He was a man of eclat and vanity. z 
„ he ay to lead and N na ding willing 
to have his penetration and judgment admired. 
and ſubmitted to. And, therefore, of all things, 
i he endeavoured to avoid an imputation, Which 
„ wovld fix a character of ,infamy upon himſelf 
and. his writings, and forbid him, at once, all 
the hopes and glory of gaining fing. and; diſ- 
pray, Sir? To opinions, which he.diſowned z..nay, 
of all things, avoided the imputation f, This is a 
new way to lead and dicfate. I confeſs, you have 
puazled me, to make this account canſiſtent with 
itſelf, or with what I juſt now cited from you, vig. He 
could be under no fears, and that gave him epcourage- 
- ment to vent his PEN Ape ions And YEE here, it 
"emits dae ee intzmy, and that 
made him diſam | theſe. Rerniciqus opmMiuie, Hei- 
fected to laad ang dictate, and b a Read 
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of the free-thinking tribe: and, therefore, he, of all 
things @vvided the imputation of free-rhinking.” In 
— — 
a glory of gaining 110 . If 'this 
ia your confitent account of Mr. Locke's conduct, it 
may ſatisfy thoſe, who have the uſeful faculty of 
x6conciling manifeſt contradiftions ; but thoſe,'who 
have not their heads turned for ' fuch' 
may rather be inclined to thinł with me, that che 
concern he ſnewed, to clear his books from Socini- 
en principles, and from havi ne in them 
by erous to the article of the is full 
e that he was conſcious he Ae vented 
any uch per nicious opinions; ought, not on 
in charity, but in juſtice, to determine — 
ment in favour of his principles; ſince no other o- 
"tvs of his conduct can, 9 be ſap- 
poſed, but, either as I have before urged he ſin- 
Tere beloved thoſe 2 . — vitidi- 
miley, he would not by deck ing hi opinion 
not, amp rg tap ba 
To this — — — Fas | of 
To this you anſwer , % T very 
iley, and d to the peace of 


8 eee in ſuch a man as he was, —— 
and a banter: . 


„ . and he will ſoon ſee how — 
"is lv lacia thoivinaes efurodeſty nnbinani- 
L 2e All the age of them is quite of an- 
35 wy 


it.“ This character; Sir, I am per- 
| paſs upon none, but thoſe, h have 

i boobs; and, though.it is 1 eproach 
u frequently throm upon him, I 3 — 
none of all your unjuſt — more 


E ke. 1 have given fomo anſwer an dens the: be- 


of but muſt; on this deraſion, 


, d ar no man, ee ee 
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the miſtakes and received: ærrors in any ſubject: 
of, ever did it with leſs. 
roginc than: hei or ſhe wed more deſire to bes E 
vinced by reaſon, if he was under . OREN 
e ee preface to Iba. Reaſon- 
Anſwer to the author of 


[the . — Paper, — of his private letters 
0 his friends: nay, if we were to RE him only 
8 againſt the Unmaſter, provoked 
as he was 5 uſage, he would not appear with 
that baughty air, you pretend he aſſumes. I have 
conſult es in it, which you refer. to; 
and. find —eH quite of another ſtamp. In one of 
them, he thus ex expreſe himſelf ; „I did not think 
myſelf ſo conſiderable, that the world need be 
; M troubled about me, whether I were a followes of 
$$ Socjums,: Arminius, or Calvin, etc. nor is it ma- 
WY terial to any one, what my opinions are, an 
. #5; farther than they carry their own n evidence. vi 
„them.“ This is not the ſty le of one, 
1 .who; would, lead. and dictate; mu leſs hall, we 
"find. him of that character, in any other of the 
books you name; and to determine the truth of 
this, I may, with great aſſurance, appeal 10 4 bis 
5 2 yy ow wg in his _ — with 
the o it is im e for any m 
to ſpeak with greater modeſty ol ar d or to treat 
with more ſubmiſſion and reſpect, than he 
Ades che Biſhop: which, as it was more than uſual 
„ e the Biſhop was ſo ſenſible of, that 
1 him thanks for it, in one of. his letters. 
Ri ig was, indeed, in Mr. Locke's. writings 
oy - -omething ſo.crninently;oppolite 2 —— ts 
which you impute to him, that ſu * pa 
% haye entered your 1 — to 
evade an argument. which ye could not anſwer. 
le, on many occaſions, Preton an earneſt deſire 


His book af Bducat, His Letters. 
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of being ſet ri ght in his e and 93 
to — n publickh ks" wien ſtic 


an unaffected a Ales 925 dect 0 % 


familiar letters, as is et common 11 8 man of fo 
t talents. Inſtances of this are too many to be 
tranſcribed ; but I will fet down one evidence of thi 
truth of it, which is the effect it had on Mr. Ae 
Ineux, who by this behaviour was entirely enga 
to his friendſhip, as he profeſſes in one of his 0 
ters. 4 You ſo favourably entertain All "men's 
« chic dens you are ſo deſirous to hear the fenfe 
« of others, you are ſo tender in differing from 
any man, that you have captivated me beyond 
« reſiſtance.” In ſhort, modeſly is ſo far from be- 
ing foreign to Mr. Locke's charadter, that it was al- 
moſt as conſpicuous, and as much admired in 
him, as his penetration and judgment. 80 that 
there is no danger it ſhould look like a hunter up- 
on him, if we impute it to modeſty, and à com- 
mendable prudence, that he forbore to publiſh 
opinions (if he had any ſuch, which is more than 
we know) that would have diſturbed the pea e 'of 


the church. L — ian II nn ws 
2 ou will -again th T% as for Bis" je: 
3 the peace of the church. it is itnpoſſi- 


that ſhould ever have entered into his 

« thoughts. He does not appear to have had any 
« detertninate notion of as Chriſtian Church; 3 he 
% ſpeaks of Chriftians, ay of certain ſects of 
r, and their leaders by 


« differs —.— 20 pale hi 
40 erent ſyſtems es. As in WS 
« of: Carolina, every R ne is a e 03 y 
« with ſuch a notion of the church, it is imp 
« ble that peace ſhoald be conſiſtent,” A” chure 
„made up of ſets is eſſentially a h. 
Ix is very certain, Sir, that chere tire few wor 85 
which are mars! wh, moron e Toofe md mt 
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Aſigate . or in, more diſſerent Ggnifications 


575 mg 75 church. It is, likewiſe, certain, tek 
he greater number. of people have not 
4 8 ina RAPD fe of the Chriſtian church; : 


amo ſe, that have, there are ſeveral 100+ 
ferent, x Mos of it. But, I hope, it does not fol- 
low,. t none of theſe can have any regard to the 
peace of the church. You have not been, pleaſed 
to acquaint us, What your notion of the 4 —— is; 
only we may gather, that it excludes all ſects, that 
bave different Syſtems. of principles; which, J fear, 
| 1 05 ve as limited a notion, as that of the Romaniſts, 
confine the catholic church within the bounds 
of their own. Moſt of the divines of the church 
of England allow. tbem to be a part, though an un- 
found? the church; and Biſhop Smalridge de- 
clares en unwilling abſolutely to. exclude all, 
who. have not epiſcopal ordination, from being mem» 
bers of the Chriſtian. church, out of à tender - 
gard to the reformed churches-abraad. And if theſe 
are allowed. to be parts of it, we can ſcarce avoid 
admitting, into our notion of the Chriſtian church 
certain ſects of men, joined 40 one another, not h as 
you expreſs. it, but nat withſt andi For Atem 
th 1 + Always ſuppoſing, thas they: n 


ntals. . _ 


F..4* 24H > 


However, it does not appear . this: was: Ar 
| Tocke's notion of the Chriſtian church. In his Lato: 
f. Carolina, whats he has given you ſo much of- 
1775 by calling g very perſuaon a church; he ne 
ver ſpeaks of them as making ene ..chureb not 
ſeems ; any more 10 3 that r 
2 74 pea 1 nf the church; of 
, 25 4 848 church uf Ge: 
og wy cg Butz: ſu "Ss 
e.no tenor tar 
. notion © The Chriſtian church (the caſe, 
doubt not, of many peaceable Chriſtians) how will 
1 follow from thence, that 1 7s * the pence 


of 
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eit, ee aue lage Bir hou! 


| protons oy ſeems to have entered v 


* contetnpt ?” But this, Sir, I abſolutely 


„„ eee e 


his 


aws-:of Carolina, the peace of che 


ery much into H 
thoughts ; and if he had a notion, that the Cb. 
Liam church was made up ef ſetts (Which yo "have © 
_ . thoſe laws to aſſert) mighi he not 
oppoſe a doctrine, which was received by 

th per of it either in regard to the peace 
church in general, or of that particular 
AF of ic, of which he lived and died a weh, 


* 


Tou aſk*, Ho is it pollible, that be ſhould 
have any regard to the peace of the church of 
4. „when he notoriouſly oppoſes the doe- 
Daunen, und ſpeaks of the orthodoxy, and the 

«clergy of it, in terms of the Fe der 1 


and as to the firſt part of the charge, aber 8 
is by this time ſufficiently evident, that 5 
produced no pebef ef it ; for by a role ke oghe; 
will giving grounds of ſuſpicion, or occchfons to' doubt, 
that a man is no friend to certain dotirints,” be the 
med. your prov oppoſing them; and that is the 
n tend to, though even that they 
N eber have you | Novel. the other 
— — your : for it 5 impoſtible to prove 
any. thing by ſuc disjointed words, as you haye 
raked together, without giving us the occaſion, or 
nee of them : it is certain on the = of 
„ that'in ſeveral of his writings he 1p 
with "the hi heſt eſteem and veneration of e 
eminent prelates, „ y 3, and 
many expreſſions in different 
it appears, chat the church of 'Zugland was in his 
—— the moſt pure, and moſt . in 
doctrines to the "ſacred Scriptures, ſotne of 
wich E have had occaſion to prod 
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though he might 


not think her infallible, . and 


pretence to ment on _ ſubject of 5 
And now go — to conſiderr. 
In * controv 


FX A 1 
m ein as op- 
e of the Trinity yet he ke 
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„that his adverſary to his Reaſonableneſs of Chri- 
A ftjanity did — charge him, as not favour- 
ing it. And yet he never thought fit to clear 
4 himſelf from that 1 Dn in 56 
To his ſecond anſwer, you reply, © that it was 
not required of him to declare, that he owned the 
* doctrine of the Trinity, as it has been always re- 
„ ceived in the Chriſtian church, for he added the 
word always; and if he had only declared, that 
* he owned it, as it has been received in the church 
% of England, you doubt not it would have been 
% thought ſufficient. And that therefore, as both 
« theſe anſwers are falſe and evaſive, ſo it appears 
<< from them, that he was no friend to the doc- © 
- To all'this I anſwer, firſt, that the Biſhop was 
ſo far from dire#ly charging him with oppoſing the 
doctrine of the Trinity, that he dire&ly.-acquitied 
im of having any ſuch intention, in ſeveral places 
of both his anſwers. So that to have cleared him- 
ſelf, from what the Biſhop ſo often aſſured him he 
did not — to charge him with, was, at leaſt, 
very needleſs: and for Mr. Locke to have cleared 
himſelf to the Biſhop of Morceſter, from what had 
been by another perſon imputed to the then un- 
known aui bor of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 
muſt have been thought very impertinent. : 
+ - Secondly I anſwer, that Mr. Locke did think fit 
to clear his writings, from all that was imputed to 
them; which was the moſt effectual, and indeed, 
the only way to clear himſelf. For ſuppoſe he had, 
ig anſwer to the Biſhop, ſaid as you would have 
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queſtion. is, whether ſome things in your E., 
your. way e certainty by ideas, yeur nations of iden- | 
tity, or your definitions, are not inconſiſtent with, 
or of dangerous conſequence to, that article of the 
Chriſtian faith? This certainly was all that Mr. 
Loche could be concerned to clear in his diſpute 
with the Biſhop, which he did with great ſtrength 
of reaſon, and ſo effectually cleared himſel. 
But if he had thought fit to declare (where there 
was no occaſion for it) that he cxned the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as it has been received in the church of 
{ngland; would that. have been by you judged 
ſufficient, to obviate the arguments you have drawn 
from his writings, to prove, that he denied that 
doctrine? I A. you would have been ready 
with the ſame anſwer to his publick+ declaration, 
which you have given to my piece of ſecret hiſtory ; 
cba true or falſe, you ® will let it paſs for 
nothing. How little is to be gained (ay you) by 
«© ſuch a general acknowledgment? Do we not 
« know, that there are perſons now living, eminent 
ein their ſtations; and for their learning, who 
<« profeſs to believe, and ſabſcribe to the faith of 
« the holy Trinity; and yet at the ſame time diſ- 
«< own the divine nature of Jeſus Chriſt, Cc.“ This 
is all the credit his private declaration could gain 
with you; and there is no reaſon to think a publick 
one would have fared better. 
It was therefore no evaſion in Mr. Locke to de- 
cline giving ſuch an anſwer, as the ſtate of the con- 
troverſy did by no means require, and which would 
have been neither pertinent nor /a/isfeFory. to his 
adverſaries. Nor can the reaſons he gives for it be 
taxed with falſity; for the firſt, it ia mattex of fact, 
that he had not been charged with diſbelieving.the 
Trinity : and as to the ſecond, how a doctrine. fo 
much diſputed, and ſo. differentiy explained, had 
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been teceived in the church (without adding the 
word dag, which makes a clearer, though 9 

real difference in the meaning) of this Mr. Locke, 

who profeſſed to take his faith from the Scriptures, 
and was much more converſant with them, than 
with any other writings of the church, might wit 
great ſincerity confeſs himſelf ignorant. 3 
But ſuppoſing theſe anſwers to be falſe or eva- 
ve, does it follow from thence, that he denied ths 
doetring of the Trinity? This is what you here un- 
dertake to prove; but an evaſion, or avoiding to 
declare one's opinion about a doctrine, can never 
amount to a proof of denying it, And for all the 
boaſt of your title, the moſt you pretend to on 
this head is, that he gave the world occaſion to doubt, 
that he was no ſriend to the doftrine of the Trinity, 
and even this does not appear from any thing 15 
have produced, His anſwers were ſuch, as the ſtate 
of the controverſy required for ſuppoſing him ever 
ſo great a friend to the doctrine of the Trinity, a 
Aer of it on that occaſion would, as I have 
ſhewn, been nothing to the purpoſe, nor in any 
reſpect ie C!CCCC0ͥ0.wꝝ “ 
You inſtance another place in his third letter, 
in which, you ſay, he alſo gave the world cccaſion to 
doubt, that he was no friend to this doftrine z becauſe 
in ſpeaking of theſe propoſitions, /bere are three 
pix yo in one nature, and there are two natures in 
one perſon; he ſays, „ do not here queſtion the 
e truth of theſe propoſitions, or deny, that they 
% may be drawn from the Scripture : but I depy, 
« that theſe very, propoſitions are in expreſs words 
* in my Bible; for that is the only thing I deny 
* here.” To this. you object, that if Mr, Locke 
had ſaid a#/oltely,” 1 do not queſtion the truth of 
theſe propoſitions, nor deny, Sc. without twice 
adding the word Bere, he might poſſibly have given 
ſome fatisfattion, that he did belieye the doctrine of the 
Triuty. You have taken care, Sir, to expreſs 
- | | _ yourſelf 


ff 
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yourſelf pretty cautiouſly ; but I dare venture to 
affirm, that the molt a#/o/xte words he could have 
uſed, (to whomſoever they might pofibly have groen 
ſome) would not have given you any ſatisfaction at 
all; yqu would . notwithſtanding: have found out 
ſome mental reſervation for him. Pardon me tor 
being ſo poſitive ; you have given me juſt grounds 
for it in the ſecond part of your Defence, which 1 
ſhall have occaſion to obſerve in its place. 
Nor need I ſay any thing farther here to this 
paſſage ; the moſt you charge it with is an evaſion, 
or that he did not think fit plainly to declare his 
opinion of ſome propoſitions concerning the Tri- 
nity; and I have not undertaken to prove, that he 
did. But not declaring his opinion concesning the 
Trinity will by no. rule of logic conclude, that he 
denied it, which is what you ſhould have proved. 
Mr, Locke might have many reaſcns for not de- 
claring himſelf, if he was at all diſſatisfied with the 
terms, in which that doctrine has been explained, 
and is now, generally received, (as ſcruples of that 
kind have been entertained by ſome, who yet were 
ſtedfaſt in the faith.) That was one ſufficient reaſon 
for not ſpeaking in the molt abſolute manner, tho 
he believed. the Trinity, as he underſtood it to be 
delivered in the Scriptures : and if this was his caſe, 
I muſt again obſerve, his not attempting to oppoſe 
the received terms was ſuch an inſtance of temper 
and madeſly in ſo eminent a man, as rather deſerves, 
eſteem. and acknowledgments, than reſentment 
ang. reviingm. EE oo et att 
Upon the whole then, ſince Mr. Locke never, de- 
clared himſelf on the Scciman fide, but, on the 
contrary, diſowned them, and conſtantly vindicated 
himſelf ſrom having writ any thing, that could, far 
vour their notions they can have no iht in him 
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give him up to them, as you take upon you to do. 
And I am much miſtaken, if it will not be a far 
greater ſatigfaction to them, to ſee the members of ibe 
church of England, fooliſhly endeavouring to prove, 
that he was on the Socinian fide, than it can be to 
ſee them contending, that he was again them. 
What ſatisfaction you can ſuppoſe that ſhould give 
them, is not eaſy to imagine. But, as he lived 
and died in the communion of the church of Eng- 
land, I had urged, that it is highly 7 „ as 
well as #njuft, to labour to'perſuade the world, that 
in his private judgment he did not favour her doc- 
trines z and this I ftill inſiſt upon, though you * ex- 
ceedingly deſpiſe the prudent part: No man (you ſay) 
of ſenſe and probity will be leſs capable of beit 
„ convinced of error, becauſe Mr. Locke err 
« with him; or will alter his own opinion in com- 
plaiſance to the ſuperiority of his penetration: 
« And what fools or knaves may do, is not worth 
el oY e BETTA 
Hut may it not be worth enquiry,” whether men 
of ſenſe and probity are not ſometimes liable to 
have their judgments influenced, imperceptibly to 
_ themſelves, by the opinions of thoſe, whom they 
eſteem ? That prejudice of education, which fixes 
far the greater part of mankind to whatever teli- 
gion they happen to have been brought up in, ſeems 
to he owing in a great meaſure to their veneration 
for their teachers; and it would be hard to pro- 
nounce, that all are knaves, or fools, who live un- 
der ſuch a biaſs. Some are too buſy, ſome too la- 
19, or careleſs, and many think they have not 
earning enough, to examine che grounds of their 
religion, and ſo muſt take it upon truſt. But even 
the, who endeavour to think for themſelves; are 
not always ſecure from ſuch an influence. If they 
happen to be-converſant with ſome eminent author, 
* 5 War THI > dI nne Page 93. wid 4ov! er IE 
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who, beſides an uncommon penetration, ſeems to 
have a love of truth, and to lay aſide all other re- 
gards in the ſearch of it, how inſenſibly do the 
ſentiments of ſuch a one inſinuate into their minds, 
whilſt they imagine they follow no judgment bur 
their own ? And to have had ſome conſideration for 
a weakneſs, to which men are on ſo many accounts 
liable, without being either fools or knaves, might 
232 been unworthy the ſevereſt honeſtly and 
he if there was no danger at all of influencing 
others, by perſuading them, that Mr, Locke was a 
Socinian, |] have in every view confidered the part 
you and J have afted, (as 20 deſire) and cannot 

for my life imagine, what ſervice you can poſſibl 
be ſuppoſed to do the church. What can the church 
be the better, for your detecting his private preju- 
dices againſt her doctrines, if he had any? Or 
what differvice can I poſſibly have done her, by 
maintaining againſt you, that we ought not to im- 
pute errors to him, which he never owned? What 
could the church have been the worſe, if no body 
but Dr. Holdſiworth had ever found them out? I 
have only pleaded, Sir, for a piece of common 
equity. As for receiving a notorious heretic, or mor- 
tal etemy to the faith and peace of Chriſtians, into 
communion, as you extravagantly talk, I have no 
concern in it; nor have theſe expreſſions any ſup- 
They are, indeed, much of a piece with the viru- 
lent language of thoſe other adverſaries of Mr. 
Locte, whom you mention, for having been be- 
forehand with you in their accuſations of him. 
And as their ſcurrilous performances, full of pre- 
judices and miſtakes, were condemned by all the 
2 Ino more re. 2 — 
they let ihe ſame imputation upon him, that you baue 
done, than _ eſteem it material, whether the Biſhop 
of Worceſter gave him the like uſage to what you baus 
"Ry | | Q 3 done, ; 
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done, or no. However, it is ſurely ſomewhat ma- 


terial, that the Biſhop ee acquitted him of 


4 


having any intention to oppoſe the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which you ſo politively charge him with 
: 8 without any manner of ground for it, as 
we have ſcen. And if you had followed the exam- 
ple of thoſe worthy and eminently learned men, 
Biſhop Stillingſleet and the Rev. Dr. Lupton, another 
ol his adverſaries, who, in a ſermon upon the ſame 
es with yours, forbears all invidious names, 
and argues with the decency of a fair diſputant; it 
had certainly been more for your, honour, than to 
have = yourſelf with Mr, Edwards and Mr. 
Leigh, as you haye done in this controverſy, in the 
warmth of your zeal againſt hereſy, and the ſtrength 
of your prejudice againſt Mr. Locle. 


* 


We are now come to the cloſe of this firſt part, 
where you ſum up the particulars, upon which your 
charge of Socinianiſm is founded: but as I have 
fully vindicated Mr, Locke on each point, it is 
needleſs. to go with you over them again here, 1 
ſhall, only in my turn, draw up a ſhort ſummary of 
what has been produced in his defencgdcde. 

If it appears, that Mr, Locke. did not at all agree 
with the Socinians, in © denying original ſin, the 
« ſatisfaftion of Cbriſt, and the eternity of the pu- 
_ «+ niſhments of the wicked; If, on the contrary, 

he maintained, that Jes Chrift came to redeem . 
mankind, by the ſacrifice he made of himſelf, and 
to reſtore them to life eternal, which they had for- 
feited by Adam's tranſgreſſion; which is both an 
acknowledgment, of original fin, and of the ſatiſ- 
faction of Chrift ; And if he fully aſſerted eternal , 

uniſhments in a future ſtatc,, as has been ſhewn.;, 
che never pied the doctrine of the Trinity, : 
If he never endeavoured to take off the force of 
thoſe texts, which are the moſt, inconteſtable proofs 
 of,;our Saviour's Divinity, particularly the begin- 
U | e ning 
15 
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ing of St. Fchn's Goſpel: And if thoſe other 


texts, which he is accuſed of miſinterpreting, are 


underſtood in the ſame ſenſe, that he gives them, 
by thoſe, who are allowed to be moſt orthodox. 
If he never deduced any doctrine contrary to 


thoſe articles of faith, from any 'of his interpreta - a 


tions, which is not ſo much as pretende. 
In ſhort, if all you have produced, inſtead of 
proofs, are nothing but ſuſpicions, uncertain con- 
ſequences, miſtakes, or miſrepreſentations, as I have 
ſufficiently made 7 Ber z then it is certain ven 
have not made good the charafter you gave of Mr. 


Locke in your Sermon; and the world muſt judge, 


whether your defence of it, or mine of him, "moſt 
deſerves to be thought weak, abſurd, and partial. 

Lou defire me to conſider, what diſcretion or 
_ piety there is in extravagantly preferring the ſentiments 
and reputation of ſuch a man, to thoſe of the ca- 


_ tholic church ? My diſcretion or piety, Sir, are 


not anſwerable for your extravagant repreſentations. 


You know, my whole endeayour has been to ſhew, 


that he has publiſhed nothing contrary to the ſen- 


. timents' of the catholic church; nor have you been 
able to prove, that he ever did: And as Lam well 
aſſured, that many perſons both of piety and learn- 
ing highly eſteem his Comments on St. Pauls Epiſ- 


tles, and think his other writings greatly tend to 
promote true religion; I am not afraid of the con- 
rempt of good and thinking Chriſtians (to which, you 


ſay, I expoſe myſelf) by endeavouring to reſcue the 
character of ſo valuable a man, from the injurious 
prejudices you would raiſe againſt it; an author, 
not pom? nf logical triflings (an expreſſion," by 
o as much wrong to your . | 
ment, as to his character) but for ſuch "uſeful ob- 
lervations, as greatly tend to the ſetvice of truth, 


which you 
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the detection of error, and the advancement of real 
knowledge; | | | ITS 
But with all his great abilities, if this celebrated 

man had, as you * alledge, appeared to be 4 pro- 
falſed and obſtinate heretic, and one of the worſt and 
moſt infamous kind, à Socinian, I ſhould; certainly 
have dropt my defence of his orthodoxy. If you 
could have made good this charge, Sir, you might 
have ſaved us both a great deal of trouble. It Was 


but to have pointed out the place, and the words, 


in which he ohſtinately profeſſed himſelf à heretic, or 
a Socinjan z and I aſſure you I ſhould not have at- 
* 30 prove, that he was not; nor need you, I 
ink, have been at all this pains to prove, that he 
was what he profeſſed himſelf to be. In the eager- 
neſs of your zeal, you have at laſt overſnhot th 


P. . I have already replied to what was moſt 
material in your anſwer to ſome additions of my 
letter, in the proper place for it. But there art 
ſome paſſages, which deſerve a little notice, that did 

not fall in my way there. I had mentioned a note 
of Mr. Locke's on Gal. v. 18. as an acknowledg- 
ment of our Saviour's Divinity, ſince he there 
plainly aſſerts the ſpirit of God, and the ſpirit: of 
Chriſt, to be tcbe ſame. To this * you object, “ Firſt, 
that Mr. Locke does in the fame note ſay, that 
« ſpirit ſignifies the Goſpel and ſo, ſy you, ſpirit 
« of Chriſt may imply no more than the Goſpel of 
« Cbriſ; and receiving his ſpirit no more than 
receiving his |.” But though Mr. Locke 

does in that note obſerve, that the Law and the 

Fu are by St. Paul oppoſed under the titles of 
Flaſh and Spirit, yet it is impoſſible, that in the 
words I quoted, he ſhould. by the ſpirit of Cris 
mean his Goſpel; becauſe that would make a very 
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abſurd ſenſe, quite incotfiftent'with the argument 
he is upon. e 
: "This 1 ſuppoſe you was ſenſible of, and there 
fore, fecondly, you will (let it be ſaid; if I pleaſe; 
that by ſpirit of Chriſt in this place is meant a 
4 divine power and aſſiſtance given to Cbriſliam 
4 by Feſus Chriſt.” But all « will it follow 
c from that one of Mr. Locke's, that he ac- 
<< :knowledged Chriſt to be God, - becauſe he is al- 
<«. lowed to ſay, that the divine is commu· 
<< niented to Chriftians by him?“ Ir may not fol» 
low indeed, Sir, from his being alloted to ſay what Thos EP 
you think fit to ſay for him. Mr, Locke d. ES 
ſay, that el; eerily; ht foal 40 25 ; 
flrans by Chriſt , but ex ; it is the ſpirit 
Chriſt, which hick afits them the fleſh, which 
ſpirit ke immediately after calls be ſpirit of Gad: 
and that I ſtill inſiſt upon to be an acknowledgment 
of our Saviour's divinity; for I fee not how the 
1 God, Hane 


Mr. Locke, in this note, refers to his Paraphraſe 
on Nan, viii. 9-1, the words of which you Jet 
down, and then aſk, Where is the leaſt appear 
„ ance of the acknowledgment of the divinity of 
Jeſus Chriſt in theſe words? And who had fald, 
_ there is? But as it happens, though the words 

21 themſelves are not an acknowledgment 
of his divinity, yet compared with this bote, and 
its reference to them, they are. The words of the 
Paraphraf are theſe, « andiſo having received the 
«Goſpel, you have there with received the Sp 

Gale 7” To which words Mr. Lotke refers, up- 
on ſaying in his hote on Gal. v. 18. that thoſe, 
who receive Con, by faith, with him receive wal 
ſpirit; which is à plain acknowlegrnent,): that the 
ſpirit of Chriſt and the ſpirit of God art the ſame; 
ſo that theſe words are a farther confirmation ot 
what , had before inferred from that * * 

ou 
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Lou ſay indeed, that 4 it no where appears, that | 

« Mr. Locke means any thing elſe by ſpirit of God; 

«: than * divine power or energy.“ But the 
t 


falſnood of this might be made appear almoft ever) 
where, ſo frequently he ſpeaks of the Holy Ghoſt; 
or ſpirit. of God, in a perſonal manner 
But . upon the whole*, you ſay, how ridiculous | 
« is. it to endeavour to ſqueeze an acknowledg- 
% ment of the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, by conſe- _ 
& quence and implication only, from the words of 
& a man, who no where in any of his writings, in 
„ any direct words, makes any ſuch: acknowledg- 
« ment, but every where moſt ſtudiouſly avoids 
„it.“ To which give me leave to anſwer: . +» 
That how little weight ſoever there may be in 
arguments from conſequence and implication. only; 
Dr. ee cannot diſallow them in proof, that 
Mr. Locke owned the divinity of our Saviour, ſince 
he gives no other proofs, that he denied it, but by 
conſequence and A 8 only. And I may fairly 
retort upon him, how ridiculous is it to endeavour 
to /queeze a denial of our Saviour's divinity, by con- 
ſequence and implication only; from the words of 
a man, who, no where inany of his writings, makes 
any ſuch denial in any direct words, but eve 
where moſt ſtudiouſly avoids it. This is certainly 
as ſtrong on Mr. Locke's ſide, as it is againſt him; 
though I have no need of it ; for the paſſage be- 
fore us is more than a proof by conſequence and - 
implication : it is an expreſs aſſerting, that the ſpi- 
25 = Chriſt is the ſpirit of God, i. e. that Chriſt is 
5 
As for what you add, that“ he bends his whole 
4 force to make the acknowledgment (of our Sa- 
viour's divinity) © not only unneceſſary, but alſo 
« falſe; as you have ſhewed already :” I take the 
| liberty to ſay, that you have not ſhewed it at all: 


# Page 107. 
you 
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50% have not brought, nor can you bring, any wy ons 
inſtance of his attempti ng to prove that doctrine 
be falſe.” And as for m 


* 
A 
* 


f 


ing the — = 


of it unneceſſary, neither have you any proof of 


that,” but by conſequence and implication” only; 


and that too inf very fallacious grounds, as 1 


have largely inſiſted on elſewhere. 


Thus, Sir, I preſume, I have made'it ſufficiently | 
appear, that all your E rag fall very ſhort ot 


what you undertook to They are far from 


making it evident, that Mr. Locke denied the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, or that he agreed with the 


Socinians in any other of their moſt important and 


diſtinguiſhing dotrines. We now go on to that of 
the refurreftion of the ſame body, the principal pe 


Jett © of your Sermon. 


4 


th The end of the Firſt Part. 
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VINDICAT ION 


O F 


Mr. LOCKE, 


ON THE 


Controverſy concerning the Reſurreo- 
tion of the ſame Body. 


PART N 


SM 
Of the Reſurrettion of the ſame Body in general. 


| TS taking notice of in 


prune ble to your firſt ſection, which 

| conſiſts of a vindi ication of that warm ex- 

| erciſe of your paſſions againſt Mr. Locke, which I 
thought, and ſtill think, he had given no occaſion 
for ; and ſome diminiſhing expreſſions of the worth 
and character of that truly great man. To the firſt ' 
part I ſhall only ſay, that as Mr. Zocke never did 
oppoſe any doctrine, that he knew was eſteemed an 

article of faith, you might have ſuppreſſed thoſe 

paſſionate emotions, without diſobeying the Apoſtle's 


3 
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e to contend earneſtly for the faith, and 
ght have indulged him on this article, in com- 
place with the conimand of another. Apoſtle, 
that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to 
doubtful eee The juſt and honeſt exerciſe of 
our natur ions is againſt the wilfyl faults of 
men, not againſt, the 9 or miſtakes of their 
Judgment. And perhaps the gentlemen of modera- 
Hon (as you call them) who can bear with thoſe, that 
differ from them, in difficult and doubtful points, 
may be as likely to die martyrs for the eſſentials of 
religion, as the gentlemen of indiſcriminating zeal; 
who take fire at the ſmalleſt - oppoſition, and are 
generally better diſpoſed to —_ than to die mar- 
Hr. 


As to the teſſening manner, in n which y ou treat 
Mr. Locke's character, I believe the world will be 


apt to conclude, that thoſe, who can ſuffer them- 


ſelves to ſay, that little honour is to be gained even 
by the confutation of him, and talk of his infamons 
herefies, have more everci/od their natural paſ- 
fions (which you are ſo fond of indulging) than ei- 


ther their judgment or their candour. I paſs over 


what moſtly concerns myſelf, Whether I have been 


ted to deſert or deny my religion out of an idle par- 


tiality to Mr. Locke, as you ſeem to think, muſt 
Tpeat mY the __— 1 this ns : 


- tx ets 5 1 e va ee, 


Ni; 


THO! it may be indeed, as vel ſay, Nac | 
fo your te e to enquire, how Mr. Locke came 


into a about the teſurrection of the 
NN the 7 9 of Faſt 416 yet it Was very i 
h to 15 e, in indien of A. T 
che warmth your ede for there is a 


great difference W as to the charge of he. 
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the reſurrection was, one jot farther. 
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reſy) betwixt a man's ſerting himſelf to oppoſe a 
doctrine officiouſly, or in zeal againſt it; and his 
being drawn in, by a groundleſs accuſation, for his 
own neceſſary ſelf-defence, firſt, to ſhew, that he had 
faid nothing inconſiſtent with that doctrine; and 
next, to queſtion, whether, if he had done ſo, he 
could be charged with ſaying any thing inconſiſt- 
ent with an article of faith; „which (ſays he) 1 
do not yet know the reſurtection of the ſame body 
Fore? | Gees + x: Dh 
But, © it is ſufficient (you ſay) to your deſign. 
to obſerve, that Mr. Locke, in that diſpute, did 
« ſeveral times deny the reſurrection of the ſame 
* body; and upon that ground it is, that you 
% looked upon him, and now upon me, to deny 
and oppoſe the Chriſtian faith,” Give me leave 
to tell you, Sir, that you go entirely upon a miſ- 
taken ground. Mr. Locke, as I aſſured you in my 
letter, and I here inſiſt upon it, did never, nor do 
I, deny the reſurrection of the ſame body. There is 
a wide difference betwixt og. a thing to be 
true, and denying it to be an article of fab. 
Neither do thoſe paſſages, which you have pro- 
duced out of his third letter, ſerve at all to ſhew, 
as you pretend, what his opinion of the reſurrettion 
was, whatever appeararige they may have, as th 
{tand abſtracted from the occaſion of them 3 Which 
was only to obſerve, that the expreſſions of Scripture 
did not ſeem intended to teach, as an article of faith, 
that the very ſame body ſhall be raiſed. So that it 
cannot be clear from thence, what his opinion of 


However, you have thought fit to determine his 
opinion for him, and to ſer down three e 
as the ſtate of the caſe between you and him, in 
which he is very little, if at all, concerned, The 
only queſtion, he has any ching to do with, in this 
CONE SF is, whether the reſurrection pf be ſame 
ody, either in his own ſenſe of ia words, or the 
| Biſhop 
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Biſhop of Worcefter's, is ſo plainly declared in Seri- 
Py. that every Chriſtian is obliged to an explicite 

ief of it, Mr. Locke does not find, that it is ; and 
I have undertaken his defence in that opinion, which 
is all that I am obliged to make good. You, on 
the other hand, maintain, that the 2 fame badies, © 


in which the dead lived before, be raiſed : 
That the ſameneſs of human bodies. implies. not a 
philoſophical and mathematical identity, but, what 
you term, a vulgar ſameneſs : And that this /amene/# 
of the human body, at the reſurrection (about which, 
by the way, Mr. Locke has ſaid nothing) is ground- 
ed upon the expreſs words, and clear intimations, 
of. Scripture: And this you will have leave to call, 


I muſt have leave too, Sir, to tell you, that if 
you defend theſe r only as the pinion of 
the catholic church, neither Mr. Locke, nor I, would 
contend- againſt you. The opinion of the catholic 
church, that a doctrine is true, will not erect it in- 
to an article of faith, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the words, 
as explained above. The doctrine of the Mzlewni- 
um, and ſome others, now univerſally reſented, 
were once the opinions of the catholic church, aac 
thought to be gro on clear intimations of 
Scripture; which yet, I believe, you will not ſay, 
are articles of faith, whatever they might then be 
eſteemed. But I do not oppoſe even the opinion of 
the catholic rhureb; and therefore need not bluſb 
when I reflect who my adverſary is. I only contenc 
againſt vu, that the reſurrection of the ſame body, 
however 2 the opinion may be, or may have 
been, or how true ſoever, is not at this day an 
acknowledged article of faith in the catholic churcl 
or partieularly in the church of England. © 
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1 Had ufged, in behalf of Mr. Locke, that 
his faith in the laſt judgment, the re/urrefion.of the 
dead, and that the dead. ſhall riſe again with heir 
bodies, ſhould ſecure him from being taxed with in- 
fidelity, or hereſy, with reſpect to the article of the 
reſurreQion. For which, you make me give this 
reaſon, Becauſe this, ſurely, is all, that is of import- 
ance to the great ends of religion, in that article, 
Upon this ſuppoſed reaſon, you 5 a great deal, 
that I have no concern in; for I did not offer this, 
as a reaſon for my plea, though you have given it 
that appearance, by inſerting the word becauſe. 
The grounds, on which, I think, that one, who 
believes thoſe articles, ought not to be taxed with 
heteſy in the doctrine of the reſurrection, is, be- 
cauſe he believes all, chat is 0 8 revealed concern - 
ing that doctrine; though he ſhould not determine 

about ſomething elſe, which might be obſcurely - 
implied in it. So that 55 is eſſential to all bergly, 
as you ſay, to ſubſtitute falſe opinions, into the room 
of articles e that foundation, becauſe they 
anſwer the great end of religion, I muſt be clear of 
that guilt, having ſubſtituted no opinions upon that - 
foundation. ee WIT Ob oe Oe 
You go on to ſay : * Certainly it is of the laſt. 
„ importance to feligion, to preſerve our faith; not 
« only within the words and expreſſions of Scri- 
e pture, but agreeable alſo. to that ſenſe-of thoſe - 
© words and expreſſions, which hath been received 
« in the church of Chri; and which, upon Mr. 
« 'Locke's own method of interpretation, by com- 
« paring one paſſage of the ſacred books with 
* another, appears to be true * genuine. 1 


Vox. I. 
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Moſt certainly, Sir, when we can, by comparing 
one place with another, clearly determine the par- 
ticular ſenſe of any general words of Scripture, we 
ought to preſerve our faith agreeable to that parti- 
cular ſenſe : But when we cannot, by the Scripture 
itſelf, aſcertain any ſenſe more determinate than is 
5 in the general words of it, I know no 
other authority, that can oblige us to any limited or 
particular fonls . 

General words (you ſay) are capable of being 
applied to many ſenſes, and ſome of thoſe ſenſes 
« may be falſe. They mult be limited to a parti- 
« cular meaning, to have their proper ſenſe aſcer- 
« tained, and underſtood. — The reſurrection of 
« the ſame body is the particular ſenſe, to which the 
« Scriptures themſelves, as well as the church of 
« Chriſt, have ever limited that general expreſſion 
& of the reſurrection of the dead.” Anfever. If the 
Scriptures themſelves had limited this general ex- 

eſſion to that particular ſenſe, there would ſoon 
| ve been an end of our diſpute ; but that is what 

I cannot find out, nor have ſeen any proof of, And 
we doubt, whether any other authority has given, 
or can give it that limitation. As to the neceſſity 
of limiting the general words of Scripture to a par- 
ticular meaning, I beg leave to anſwer you in the 
words of the judicious Mr. Chillingorib: ** This 
« preſumptuous. impoſing of the ſenſes of men, 
« upon the words of God; the ſpecial. ſenſes. of 
« men, upon the general words of God; this 
% yain conceit, that we can ſpeak of the things of 
God, better than in the words of God; — this 
_ «' reſtraining of the word from that latitude and 

T generality, and the underſtandings /of men from 
that liberty, wherein Chri# and the Apoſtles le 
« them, is, and hath. been, the only fountain of 
* all the ſchiſms of the church.” '' I confeſs, I 
ſee not any good uſe of limiting the general words 
of Scripture to a particular meaning : it is Y 1 

on, ing 
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taking them from, than aſcertaining, their proper 
ſenſe. General words, you ſay, are capable of bei 
applied to many ſenſes, and ſome of thoſt ſenſes may 5 
falſe. And if this be ſo, thoſe only, who reſtrain 
them to a particular meaning, are in danger of em- 
bracing any of thoſe ſenſes, which may be falſe; 
whilſt thoſe, who hold them in that general ſenſe, 
which they undeniably expreſs, are ſure to hold no- 
thing but what is true. As in the caſe before 
he, who believes the reſurrection of the dead, and 
that the dead ſhall be raiſed with ſpiritual incor- 
ruptible bodies, certainly believes truths plainly re- 
vealed -in Scripture. It any. thing more particular 
concerning their bodies had been neteſſary to be 
believed, the Holy Spirit could, no doubt, have 
delivered it in words as particular as man can in- 
vent. But he, who believes all, that the Scripture 
plainly declares of the reſurrection, cannot be in 
danger of the guilt of hereſy in that article, though 
he ſhould doubt about ſomething, which may be 

true, concerning it, but not plainly declared. He- 
reſy does not confiſt in being undetermined about 
ſome particulars relating to matters of faith, that 
may be true; but in aſſerting ſomething, that is con- 
trary to what is plainly revealed, which muſt there» 
fore be certainly fall So that, Sir, with your 
good leave, Mr, Locke and I do, and muſt, ſtand 
acquitted of hereſy, in the article of the reſurrec- 
tion, notwithſtanding our being undetermined, 
whether the bodies raiſed ſhall be the very ſame; 
till you can prove, that, in believing the reſurrec- 
tion of the dead, and that the dead ſhall be raiſed 
with their bodies, we believe or aſſert ſomethi 
that is falſe. You ſay, that he muſt not be acquit 


There may be erroneous propoſitions in faith, which are 
not heretical, The queſtion is, whether a miſtaken notion, as 
to the manzer, where the thing icſelf is aſſerted, can make a he- 
| tp Biſhop Silling fleet's Miſe, Diſe. p. 289, publiſhed by his 
1 1735. | ; | 
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h ſince it is clear, that, under the general protec- 
tion of that doctrine, he conceals the denial of 
&© the reſurrection of the body, the ſame body.” 
But how can Mr. Locke be ſaid to conceal what he 
fo frankly and openly profeſſes? That he would 
not 3 to dem or aſſert the reſurrection of 
the ſame body, becauſe the Scripture had not piety 
determined, with what bodies the dead ſhall come. 
Or what can there be in this inconſiſtent with the ar- 
ticle of the reſurrection ? | | 


„% 
The ſecond general Defence of Mr. Locke bin- 
1 85 N 1 


I Had faid, that what particles of matter the 
reſurrection body ſhall be made up of, Mr. Locke 
looked on as à queſtion of curioſity, which the 
Scriptures having ſaid nothing of, he modeſtly con- 
cludes, is not for him to determine, To which 
you anſwer : This expreſſion, the Scriptures have 
« ſaid nothing of what particles of matter the reſur- 
« rettion body ſhall be made up, is very proper to 
„puzzle and perplex his reader, becauſe it is in 
Ny Bun ſenſes manifeſtly true, and in others as ma- 
« nifeſtly falſe, For if by it he means, that thoſe ve- 
4 ry words are not in the Scriptures, there can be no 
40 nos but it is moſt true; or, if he means, that 
4e the Scripture ſtates not preciſely and philoſophi- 
« cally, of what contexture the riſing body ſhall 
4 be, this alſo ſhall be allowed to be true. But if 
he intends by thoſe expreſſions, that the Scripture 
e ſays nothing, directly or indirectly, of the reſur- 

erection of the ſame body, this, i ſay, is mani- 
« feſtly falſe, So that this queſtion of curioſity is 
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e far enough from being our queſtion, and it 
6 « wound not be want of modeſty in him, but im- 
rtinence to determine it.“ 
dare ſay, Sir, Mr. Locte did not intend to af- 
firm, that the Scripture had ſaid nothing indiretiiy 
upon this ſubject, becauſe that is not to be en- 
uired after, when we are in ſearch of an article of 
faith; for all ſuch articles muſt be directly and 
plainly declared, But if his TY of curioſity 
not the queſtion now in debate between us, I 
know not what our controverſy is upon. You 
allow it to be true, that the Scripture ſtates not 
preciſely and philoſophically of what contexture the 
riſing body ſhall be: but you affirm, that it is falſe 
to ſay, that the Scripture ſays nothing gire#ly. or 
indireftly of the ep Carts” 75 the ſame body. Sup - 
poſing then, that this is Ir a e of, ſome; how or 
other, in ſüch terms, as obliges us to believe it; 
is it not a reaſonable queſtion ta aſk, in what. ſenſe, 
or in what reſpect we are to believe, that the riſing 
body ſhall be the ſame? Or can we believe. it at 
all without being informed of this? Thoſe, who 
maintain the reſurrection of the ſame body, ſeem 
without ſcruple to reſolve the doubt. Some will 
anſwer, that it muſt conſiſt of all the particles of 
matter, that were ever vitally united to the ſoul, 
durin the whole courſe. of a man's life. Others 
ſay, that it will conſiſt only 5 ſuch. e 2s 
were united to it at the 0 of e it 
muſt haye 1c other particles, but what, were = 

time unite +: to it. Lou, Sir tell me, that thoſe 
parts of the old matter, which it pleaſes God to re- 

ſtore to life, will be ſufficient,..wh 8 ** 
cles may be added to "make it, the ſame dr Now 
what, 57 all or any of theſe —— hut a deter- 
mining this ation of curioſi ity, what particles of 
matter the reſurrection body ſhall be made up of ? And 
this is what Mr. Locke affirms, and which you al- 
low in this ſenſe to be true, that the Scriptures | 
. bavz 
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have ſaid nothing of. But if any one to avoid the 
impertinence, as you ſpeak, of determining this que- 
ſtion, ſhall anſwer, that we are bound to believe 
the reſurrection of the ſame body, but we are not to 
enquire in what ſenſe, or in what reſpect it will be, 
or what is requiſite to make it the ſame body; i. e. 
we are not to enquire what is meant by that ex- 
preſſion; he manifeſtly makes an article of faith 
of a mere ſound; or elſe he muſt mean nothing 
more by it than thoſe, who ſay, that the dead fall 
be raiſed with their bodies, but they preſume not 
to determine, whether thoſe bodies ſhall be the 
very ſame they had in this life; for not to deter- 
mine of what particles the riſing body ſhall con- 
ſiſt, and not to determine, kgs A it ſhall be the 
very ſame body, is all one, The only difference 
is, that thoſe, who aſſert the ſameneſs of the reſur- 
rection body, and yet confeſs, that they know not 
of what particles it ſhall be made up, uſe a more 
abſurd expreſſion, and aſſert ſomewhat like a con- 
tradiction. Mr. Locke's queſtion of curioſity there- 
fore muſt be the queſtion between us, if you mean 
any thing different from him. And whether it be 
impertinence, or want of modefly to determine it, let 
thoſe conſider, Who preſume ſo to do. 
Io your repeated cautions not to be ſo fond of 
mentioning Mr. Locke's modeſty ; I ſhall only ſay 
here, that though I am convinced from all his 
writings, that modeſty was a very eminent part of 
his character; I do not mean ſuch a modeſty, as 
you ſeek for, which would fop his mouth, or hin- 
der him from writing what be thought , for that in 
ſome caſes is a weakneſs or a vice: but ſuch a mo- 
deſty, as made him, in matters of reaſon and philo- 
ſophy, frequently © profeſs, that he pretended not 
to teach, but to enquire: And in thoſe of revela- 


* Vide third Lett. E/ay B. ii. ch. ii, ſect. xvii. 
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tion (particularly on the ſubje& we are upon) not 
to preſume to be wiſe beyond what is uritten. 


SECT. IV. , 66k 
The third general Defence of My. Locke vin- 
„ n 


T did indeed think, Sir, that your calling the 
ſubject of your Sermon, the contentions part of the 
article of the reſurrection, implied a kind of own- 
ing, that the Scripture had not determined the 
matter. But it ſeems that was not your meaning, 
and you ſhall be allowed to have called that doc- 
trine contentious, for what reaſons you pleaſe; for 
this I am ſure is not worth contenc ing about. But 
I muſt not allow you to confound a diſpute about 
the /ame body, with oppoſing and contradifting the 

truth of the reſurrection. I doubt not to make it 
appear, that Mr. Locke is very clear from that 
guilt, though your over-abounding zeal for the re- 
urrection of the ſame body will not ſuffer you to 
allow any reſurrection at all without it. | 
| I had pleaded in defence of Mr. Locke, from his 
expreſs words to the Biſhop, that he does not deny, 
that the ſame bodies ſhall be raiſed at the laſt day, 
To which you anſwer : „he is at the ſame time 
« very far from granting any ſuch thing, as appears 
6 from the 3 before cited out of him, and 
&« ſeveral others referred to in the margin. And 
* therefore you muſt be either obliged to make 
« theſe words conſiſtent with all thoſe paſſages, 
* (which I am ſure is beyond your ſkill) or elſe to 
& ſuppoſe, that Mr. Locke does not ſpeak here 
te abſolutely, and his real thoughts, when he ſays, 
& For thouzh I do by no means deny, that the ſame 
« bodies ſhall be raiſed at the laſt day, yet ] ſee no- 


* thing your Lordſhip has ſaid to prove it to be an 
R 4 Aſter 


article of faith." 
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Alfter having carefully conſulted all the paſſages 
you refer to, I cannot find, that any ſtill is re- 

uired to make theſe words conſiſtent with them. 

is deſign in them is to ſhew, that the ſpirit of 
God always expreſſes himſelf in ſuch a manner 
concerning the reſurrection, that a good Chrifian, 
who reads the Scripture with an intention to be- 
lieve all, that is there revealed concerning it, may 
acquit himſelf of his duty therein, without entering 
into the enquiry, whether the dead ſhall have the 
very ſame bodies or no; or, that if he ſhould think 
himſelf bound to make this enquiry, he would not 
find St. Paul's words much in favour of the very 
ſame body, or ſuch as could be ſuppoſed intend 
to deliver it as an article of faith I appeal to 
you, whether this is not the ſum and tendency of 
all thoſe paſſages ;' and what is there in any part 
of it inconſiſtent with his ſaying, that he by na 
means denies, that the ſame bady ſhall be raiſed, though 
he ſees nothing to prove it to be an article of faith? 
To fay, that the holy ſpirit conſtantly pe of the 
reſurredion in ſuch general terms, as do not deter- 
mine either for, or agginſt, the identity of the ri- 
ling body, is fertainly no way inconſiſtent with 
not denying that identity. 

There is therefore no ground for me to /uppe/e, 
that Mr. Locke does not here ſpeak abſolutely, and his 
real thoughts, You tell me, that in his Eſſay he had 
ns occaſion to deny the reſurrection of the ſame body : 
and this, ſay you, is what he really means, when he. 
ſays he goes not deny it. You may remember, Sir, 
J told you“ above, that you had given me rea- 
ſon for being poſitive, that Mr. Locke could not 
have ſatisfied you, that he believed the Trinity by 
the moſt abſolute words he could have uſed, It 
was your dealing with him here, that I referred to, 
and take to be a ſufficient proof of it: It is impoſ- 
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fible to ſpeak in terms more abſolute, than thoſe, 
in which he declares to the Biſhop, that he does 
not 1 the reſurrection of the ſame body. It is 
not ſaid with regard to any ſuch miſtakes, as you 
ſuggeſt, nor on any other occaſion, that could ad- 
mit of an equivocation. So that it is plain Mr. 
Locke could not ſatisfy you by the moſt abſolute 
affirmation, that he believed any thing, which you 
are inclined to ſuppoſe he did not believe = h 
a his, 


there is no way to be certain, that a man 
his real thoughts, if Mr. Locke did not ſpeal 
when he ſo clearly and ſo poſitively affirms, that 
rg no means denies the reſurrection of the' ſame 
ody. 8 . 7 | 
But that be does not grant it, you ſay, 22 
from the words he uſes berè to the Biſbop: ] ſee no- 
thing. your Lordſhip has ſaid to prove it to be 
** an article of faith.“ For if be did not grant it 
to be an article of faith ; he knew he need not grant 
it at all: no body could require his belief of it, and 
what he could not be required to grant or believe, he 
need not give himſelf the trouble to deny. No body 
indeed had a right to require his belief of it, ſo as 
to make it hereſy not to believe it ; but if it was 
preſt upon him beyond its meaſure, he might think 
it worth his trouble to declare, that though he 
could not acknowledge it for an article of faith, yet 
he durſt not preſume” to deny the truth of it, ſince 
it might be implied or obſcurely delivered in the 
Scriptures. This then, Sir, being the plain ten- 
dency and impert of Mr. Locke's words, (which I 
wiſh you had as well as I confidered) they could be 
no /neer of his at the Biſhop, as you call them; 
and if you did nothing to deſerve it, it may be mat- 
ter of wonder, that you ſhould be fo ready to ap- 
prehend a ſneer from me, as you have done more 
than once, when no ſuch thing was intended. 
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vin- 
b dicat ed. | y 
I had urged, that Mr. Locke denies the reſur- 
rection of the ſame body to be an article of faith, 
becauſe he finds it not clearly delivered in Scrip- 
ture; but that this is all, that he denies of it, not 
offering one argument from reaſon againſt it, Upon 
which you ſay, Thank you, good Sir: what could 
« Mr, Locke do more, or worſe, than to deny it 
to be an article of faith, or to be found in Scrip- 
& ture?” I will tell you, Sir, what he could have 
ous ores 2 what bY been 2 rar 2 

e might have argued againſt the probability o 
that doctrine; or urged the many difficulties, which 
have been raiſed, to repreſent it as impoſſible, that 
the riſing body ſhould conſiſt of the ſame numeri- 
cal particles, that were formerly united to the ſoul. 
But, inſtead of raiſing objections of that nature, he 
very readily declares, < that he makes no difficulty 
« of believing, that God may, if he thinks wn 7 i 
« to every one at -the laſt day, a body conſiſting 
only of ſuch particles, as were before vitally 
« united to his ſoul,” You aſk again, To what 
purpoſe does he ſay this, while he abſolutely denies, 
that God has revealed he will do ſo? I will tell you 
that too, Sir, ſince you ſeem not to know it. His 


- purpoſe plainly is, to ſatisfy the Biſhop, (and it 


might even have ſatisfied you) that it was not an 
gverweening conceit of human reaſon, or any pre- 


judices againſt the doctrine of the reſurrection of 


the ſame body, that hindered him from ſeeing, that 


it was revealed in Scripture; ſince he had faith 


in the power of God, to ſurmount all dif- 
ficulties, that could be raiſed againſt it, if it was 
made evident, that he had required it to be believed. 
But not finding either ſide plainly — in 
N | rip- 


/ 
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Scripture, he no more ventures to defy, than to af. 
ſert the reſurrection of the ſame body. If you; 


Sir, cannot think, that it tal either modeſty,” or real 
ſubmiſſion to the Scriptures, which . bim to this 


conduct , I cannot help thinking, that every body 


elſe would be at 2 Joſs ler any other motive to im- 


pute it to. 


But . you are ſure of this, that for U mn ty 
prefer his own private interpretation of the 
« Scriptures, to that of the univerſal church; and 
e to make uſe of ſome general expreſſions in them, 
4 to overthrow the particular ſenſe of them, has 
« very little of the appearance of modeſty, or 
_ * ſubmiſſion to the Scriptures.” As for the firſt 

part of this indictment, it is certain, that Mr. 
Locke e, declares the holy Scriptures to be 
the only rule of his faith; and rofeſſes himſelf un- 
qualified for ſeekin articles of faith in the judg- 
ment of the univerſal church. Probably he thou 
conſulting the Scriptures themſelves the 8 
well as the eaſieſt way to find out what God 
therein revealed: and I appeal to you, w 
among the ſeveral ſets of Chriftians, thoſe, Sho 
moſt exclaim againſt private interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, and moſt profeſs to follow the judgment of 
the univerſal church, have the moſt real ſubmiſſion 


to the Scripture, or have preſerved their faith moſt 
uncorru pted. However, an implicit faith in any 


human authority whatſoever is cont to the 
very ſpirit of the Reformation; and ſince church 


of England in particular allows the Scriptures to 


be the laſt reſort, by which all opinions and doc- 
trines are to be tried; — yh (though of lef 
capacity than Mr. Locke ) may with great modeſty, 
in o to the divine command of 4 — 
the Scriptures, make uſe of the underſtanding given 


him, to find out in them, what God h required 
-of him to believe. 
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To the other part of your accuſation, that he 
makes uſe of ſome general expreſſions of Scripture, to 
overthrow the particular ſenſe of them; 1 anſwer, 
that in to that ſenſe of Scripture, which is 
the general words of it, one is ſure to 
hold an bo icentefiible truth, (as I before obſerved) 
and fardearing to determine any further concerning it, 
as Mr. Eoche does, is — far from evertbrewing 
any particular ſenſe, which may be deduced from 
the words. But whether thoſe, who are thus cau- 
tious of affirming more than is plainly” expreſt;' or 
thoſe, who peremptorily determine to a Particular 
ſenſe, what the holy Spirit has left in general terms; 
have moſt of the appearance of modeſty or real — = 
miſſion to ub Scriptures, I ee to every 


55 en tq Judge: 
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ind an article of faith? you aſk of me, * whether 1 
honeſtly think, that the Biſhop was the' firſt; that 
1 — Ox, whether Ican namè the time or the 
| 4, perſons, who laid the foundation of it, till I come 
+ toGbhrift and his Apoſtles?” If you mean, whether 
—— perſons; e Dr 
nion 1 — — that I cannot. I know, that 
fuch;-a; nation was very early entertained” in the 
_ but Lam Far from: — opinion = 
. 
= ng:an:articteiof z no, nor , 
chat it — — if it i Wie io de 


- livered, as to: malce it neceſſary ti be hy every one 
explicitly believed. The neceſſity of the — 
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for infants; and the doctrine of the Millennium 
were univerſally believed in the firſt ages of the 
church; the laſt of which is by ſome learned men, 
who have of late revived it, thought to have a 
very good foundation in the Scripture. And yet I 
believe you will not ſay, it is an article of faith; 
though perhaps there is as good teſtimony for both 
thoſe doctrines in the ancient Chriſtian writers, as 
for the reſurrection of the ſame body, 
I muſt here make an apology for uſing the 
word oftentation, in ſpeaking of the teſtimonies 
brought from antiquity on this ſubject, which 1 
find gave you no ſmall offence, But it was not at 
all intended in the ſenſe you underſtood it, What 
I meant by it was only, that after all that few or 
pretenſion to the authority of the Chriſtian church, 
the fathers, and the creeds, their expreſſions 
amounted to no more, than that the ſhould 
riſe with their bodies. In which I chiefly had re- 
gard to the creeds, as they are the moſt certain 
teſtimonies of the ſenſe of the Chriſtian church. 
Nor did I give you any occaſion to ſay, that I 
inſulted thoſe authorities, or braved them with the 
ſingle name of Mr. Locke, though I may think it 
would not have been beneath their primitive fimplicity, 
to have expreſt their faith of the reſurrection in 
the ſame terms, that the holy ſpirit had done, 
Lou go on to tell me, that © if I will not be 
<< ſo wiſe, as to deſpiſe things, which you preſume 
« ] never read, you will be ſo bold with me, as 
<< to repeat the oſtentation of _ ſome of thoſe 
* good people, that I may be ſatisfied they did not 
« ſpeak Mr. Locke's language; and you hope 1 
« will be ſo modeſt as to think, that the argument 
« from their authority is much ſtronger than that 
from Mr. Locte s. And then perhaps I may 
find, that even this oſtentation is an argument 
« of more force than ever I can anſwer,” 
* Page 133. 
I do 
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Il do not remember, Sir, that I have any where 
mentioned Mr. Locke's authority as an argument 
of any kind of force ; and I muſt make bold like- 
wiſe to repeat, that I cannot allow any human au- 
thority whatſoever to be in itſelf a- proof of any 
doftrine, independent of the reaſons brought to ſup- 
port itz though I am far from deſpiſing thoſe an- 
cient teſtimonies to the truth of - Chriſtianity. But 
ſince you are pleaſed to preſume, that I haue never 
read thoſe venerable writers, you cannot reaſonably 

require me to take the articles of my faith from 
them, but muſt allow me to ſeek them in the 
Scriptures, which, you may preſume, I have read. 
However, it is certain (whatever I have done) that 
by far the greater number of Chriſtians, either for 
want of leiſure, learning, or inclination, have ne- 
ver read the Fathers; and ſince they have tha 

ſame rule of faith, which the Fathers had, and by 
which all opinions (according to the doctrine of the 
church of England) muſt ultimately be tried; I ſee 
not, why they may not be as ſate in conſulting 
with ſincerity, and diligence, that ſacred rule it- 
ſelf, as in implicitly relying, firſt on ſome inter- 
preter of the Fathers for their ſenſe, and then on 
the judgment of the Fathers for the ſenſe of Scrip- 
ture; to which they can be no further bound to 
ſubmit, than as it is enforced by their arguments, 
or as it appears to be the natural and genuine 
ſenſe, upon examining the Scriptures themſelves. 
So that this is going a great way about, to come 
at laſt, where they * 2 firſt ſet out. Lou 
might therefore, Sir, have ſpared yourſelf the pains 
of thoſe large quotations from the Greet and Latin 

Fathers, only to ſatisfy me, that bey did not ſpeak 
M.. Locke's language; ſince they tend no further 
than to ſhew, that thoſe ancient writers Believe, 
that the dead ſhould be raiſed with the ſame bodies 

in which they died, (which is what Mr. Locke did 
by no means deny) but are no proof, that this _—_ 
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of theirs is an article of faith; which is what alone 
he did deny of it, and which we can only be af- 
| ſured of from Scripture. | | 
But youproduce thoſe paſſages from the Fathers, 
to ſhew me, that they did expreſs more than that 
the dead ſhall riſe again with their bodies; for that. 
expreſſion, you ſay, as Mr. Locke and I uſe it, is 
ambiguous and equivocal, and ſignifies only new bodies, 
which God ſhall join ta the ſouls of men at the laſt day. 
I believe, Sir, it would be very difficult for you, to- 
make it appear, that we uſe that expreſſion to ſigni-. 
fy only new bodies. Neither of us have N. where 
aid, that Cod will join new bodies to the ſouls of men. 
at the laſt day; or have ſhewn. any diſpoſition to 
believe, that he will do ſo. Mr. Locke, on the con- 
trary, wherever he has occaſion to ſpeak of the poſ- 
ſibility, that the reſurrection body may be com- 
poſed of ſome new particles, always ſuppoſes them 
to be joined with the remaining parts of the old mat- 
ter; as in his third letter * he ſays, * Though the 
<< materials of our Saviour's body were not changed 
eat his reſurrection; yet it does not follow, but 
e the body of a man, rotten in his grave, or burnt, 
« may, at the laſt day, have ſeveral new particles 
<« in it, and that without any inconvenience.” And 
in the page before it, he ſays, Why 4with the re- 
* maining parts of a man's body, long ſince diſſolyv- 
<« ed, etc. — other new particles of matter, mixed 
„ with them, may not ſerve to make his body again, 
eas well as the mixture of new and different par- 
s ticles with the old did in the compaſs of his life 
* make his body; I ſee no. reaſon can be given.“ 
Theſe paſſages plainly ſhew, that by heir bodies, he 
did not underſtand only, or intirely new bodies. Nay: 
they perfectly ſpeak your own tenſe, as my letter 
obſerved ; only with this difference, that he will 
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not allow a body fo * of new and old par- 
ticles to be the very ſame body it was before. | 
But, if Mr. Locke did not ſpeak the of 
the Fathers, much leſs, Sir, do you their 
| . It is plain, they had no notion of what you 

all a vulgar famentſs; they truly and honeſtly be- 
lieved a real ſameneſs; as Appears by your own quo- 
rations. But I do no mbre pretend to urge their 
authority againſt you, than I think it valid againſt 
Mr. Locke, any further than their reaſonings are fo; 
which, I cannot ſay, are always vety conclufive. 
However, you tell me, How meanly ſoever 1 
« may think of their reaſonings; yet, as to matter 
« of fact, they are unanſwerable witneſſes of the 
« faith and doctrine of the church bf Chrift, in the 
_ & ſeveral ages, in which they wrote.” But to this 
T can by no means agree. The only matter of fact, 
that 1 from thoſe ancient writers, is, that 
they believed the reſurrection of the ſame body: 
but that is no more a proof, that it was the faith 
and doctrine of the church of Chrift in thoſe ages, 
than the yearly ſermons on that ſubject at Oxford 
are proofs, that it is in this age the faith of the ca- 
tholic church, or even of the church of England : 
which that it is not, you may have, I think, a de- 
monſtration of, if you pleaſe to make the fame 
4 — that pg one, ſince this —_ be- 
Ixt us; by enquiring among con- 
— with, clergy and 5 and unlearned 
indifferently, what they believed concerning the 
reſurrection of the ſame body. 1 5 
In this. enquiry I have by ſome been anſwered, 
that they had never at all conſidered the queſtion ; 
by athers, that they thought-it a point not clearly 
revealed, and they ſuppoſed it not neceflary to 
determine fer, or againſt it. Moſt of the clergy, 
whom I diſcourſed with upon it, were of this opi- 
nion; but a very t eminent one in the city of Lon- 
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don, made no ſcruple to affirm, that it was im- 
poſſible, that our bodies, at the reſurrection ſhould 
be the very ſame we had here; which T have ſince 
found to be the ſentiment of ſeveral others. Nor 
have I met with any but one in all A enquiry, 
who maintained your fide of the queſtion, » which. 
was likewiſe a clergytnan of ſome note, 
Now 1 appeal to you; Sir, whether i GokteNC 
little conſidered at all by many * the members 
of the church, ſo dou ully receiv others, 
and contradicted by many, can be led an ac- 
knowl article of faith? Would ſuch doubtful 
given on any of the eſtabliſhed articles 
of faith? On the doctrines of the Trinity, of the 
redemption by Chriſt; of the reſurrection of the 
dead; or of the 1 * ent? I dare ſay you will 
not think it po o one, who pretended to 
know his _— pris ſay, that he had not con- 
ſidered: theſe doctrines or that he ſuppoſed it not 
neceſſary to determine about them, or that it is 
impoſe they ſhould be true; at the fame. time 
maintaining, that he ſaid 1 trary to an 
acknowledged article of faith. But * 16 1 is not ſo at 
all of the doctrine of the reſurrection of the ſame 
Body: thoſe who think not of it, or doubt about it, 
or deny it, (which you will find make up a 
conſiderable number) frankly 'own either, without 
the leaſt ſuſpicion; that they do any thing incon- 
fiſtent with am article of faith. This 1 e to be 
u plain demonſtration, thar notwithſtanding the 
Ann of ſome divines in preac and writing 
in defence of this doctrine, it is not i faith of the 
charch of Obriſt im this age; for that cannot be the” 
faith of the church, which is not knon to be ſuch” 
by the members of it: anct therefore neither are 
the writings: of thoſe venerable authors yott have 
quoted, any yy et it was the faith and , 
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of the church of Chrift, in the, ſeveral ages in which 
| they wrote, They are unanſwerable witneſſes of no. 

ng elſe but their on belief of the point; and 

who think meanly if their reaſonings, or are 
not convinced by them, cannot be overpowered 
eir authotity, ſince we have the ſame ru 
judge by, wh ch the Fathers had, and which alone 
can aut oritatively determine what, i is, or What is 
not, an article of faith. So that in this caſe Mr. 
Locke againſt the Fathers, or the Fathers againſt 
Mr. Locke, will outweigh each other, only ſo far, 
as they have Scripture and reaſon on their ſide. 
Neither multitude, which you lay ſo much ſtreſs on, 
nor. perſonal character, which you imagine I rely on, 
will have the leaſt force in either ſcale. 
But ſu uppoſing thoſe ancient writers to be, as you 
lay ', a cloud of witneſſes atteſting what Way the 72 ith 
the church in their times ; allowing you too, what 
1s, unqueſtionable, that the faith 1 8 iſtians ought 
always ta. be the ſame; yet who can help it, if 
doctrines hight reverenced, and generally | belicyed | 
in ſome ag 705 the church, are in others dropt, 
accounted Salle,” or of little importance? Who can 
help it, if ſome. favourite doctrines are, at ſome 
times, and by ſome zealots, preached up as matters 
of. faith, and the molt eſſential parts of religion, 
which at other ſeaſons, and by cooler judgments, 
are looked on as matters of mere opinion, or in- 
difference? That this has been ſo in ſeveral. in- 
e 9 does abundantly teſti- 
and if this 5 0 5 of the abr ' of the 
awe body, .. 592 er th ee <A ſome” aclent 

wW 1 ar th e put of, ſome ino ern, . 

300 ufficient to "make it an "Artic dle of faith, 
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62. 40 DEUORIV , (941 þ 4\g v3? 1 1 
Of the. ſenſe ꝙ the ancient Creedsi ay; t0.;this 
„e IG ins nid oder otods: 

FP ON my faying, thatthe'creeds of the 3 
Is che only explanations of Scripture, thar kuf 
ry any e them, into none of whichthe 
term ſam? body has been aſſumed, and tharhb private 
perſon 7 1 00 go farther in their explicatlo Foo 


the church in her creeds hath thought fit do; yo! 
anſwer with granting, bat the creeds do cariy in them 
the public authority of the Chriſtian church; but that 
it may tvell be queſtioned, whether they ate alvdys ex- 
Flanations of Scripture. I ſuppoſe you meant, whether 
they are all ſo; for what they are at ay time, I pre- 
ſume, it will not be queſtioned they always are. 
But Whatever the creed, 1 called the 
Apoſtles, may be, that the Nicrne and I ban gf 
reeds were intended for explanations of Scripture, 
will ſcarce bear a queſtion, which was ſufficient for 
ny purpoſe, And as they are particular enongh, 
infiſt on their being the only explanations of Scrip- 
ture, that carry any authority with them. What you 
ſay here concerning the neceſſity of determining the 
general words of Scripture, to a particular ſenſe, and 
che obligation of adhering to the —_ of the 
ancient writers, has nothing in it, but What T have 
before anſwered, and therefore need not tepeit. 


- 


o 


hater thing now to be conſidered on this 


is, whether the erm made uſe of in the'creeds,"t 
expreſs the article of the reſurrection, "are ſufficient 
 direttjon,to ns, to underſtand it of tht fam botly,"as You 
affirm., You aſk what elſe cañ any ohe ptoperly;add 
naturally. underſtand. by tor peris or 'carnis re urret- 
tionem ? And you appeal, "Wen to me, whether by 
14 of thoſe expreſſions, it can be meant, that at the 
laſt day, the dead ſhall hav e given to them, 
a 5 77 


which, 


5 
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which, you ſay, is Mr. Locke's explanation of the re- 
ſurrec&tion. %% 10-2 85 
That this is no explanation of Mr, Locke's, tho? 
you ſo often father it upon him; and that he manj- 
feſtly ſuppoſes, in ſeveral places of his writings, a 
body raiſed: from. the old ons, will hereafter appear. 
But as to thoſe expreſſions in the creeds, I believe 
any man may properly and naturally underſtand - 
them, as intended only to ſignify, that the dead ſhall 
be raiſed to life again with bodies, This was a thing, 
which the heathen world in all their gueſſes about a 
future ſtate; had not the leaſt notion of, and therefore, 
the church might very well deſign to expreſs, that 
we ſhould be raiſed compleat men, conſiſting. of a 
body as well as a ſpirit, without determining an 
thing more particular ; for which purpoſe, the words 
corporis, or carnis reſurrectionem, in one of the creeds 
ſeem very proper: And had it been deſigned, that 


all the members of the church ſhould believe and 


declare the reſurrection of the /ame body, moſt pro- 
bably thoſe very words would have been choſen, as 
leaſt liable to be miſunderſtood; But inſtead of this, 
the two latter creeds expreſs the article of the re- 
ſurrrection in terms yet more general than the for- 
mer; one of them very conformably to à phraſe 
of St. Paul's k, Onmes homines eee debent rum 

corporibus ſuis. The other in the uſual words of 
Scripture, reſurrectionem mortuorum. And this is a 
ſtrong preſumption, that the church did not intend 
to determine her members to that particular ſenſe; 
ſinoe the terms of her lateſt creeds are moſt general 
on that article, tho' on others very particular. 
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WE are now coming to be more particular con- 
.cerning the ſameneſi of human gods. 
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Scr. I. which you entitle identity ſtated, con- 
tains nothing but an endeavour to collect a pleaſant 
piece of lagic, out of my reaſoning, by a very 
unfair repreſentation. It would be too tedious for 
the reader to $0 over the whole of that argument 
again: I ſhall therefore only draw up here in a juſter 
Nx. than that you would put upon me what. 

real ſum of it is. It muſt be allowed by your 
own conceſſion, that in a ſtrict mathematical ſenſe, 
a body; is not the ſame, if it does not conſiſt of th 
ſame numerical particles. Win oy 
Hut as the human body, whilſt living here, not 
conſiſting of the ſame particles, is not for any cons. 
ſiderable time the ſame in that ſtrict ſenſe; 

Therefore, neither is it neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that 


the reſutrection body ſhall be the ſame, i. e. ſhall 


conſiſt of the ſame numerical particles. 

I hope, Sir, you will allow this to be better logic, 
than that you had formed for me. But you tell me, 
that this mathematical identity 7s not hs identity of 
the reſurrection body. To which you have made me 
return for anſwer, that Mr. Locke ſays, that the 
identity of the reſurreftion body muſt conſiſt in the 
mathematical identity. A very convincing argument, 
as you ſay, without doubt, . 
” [ wiſh: you had been 2 mark, in what part 
of my letter you found this convincing argument, for 
I can find no ſuch there. But tho? you are ſo good 
at making arguments for me, which I ſhould never 
have thought of, give me leave here to anſwer for 
myſelf, that if the reſurrection body has not a 
mathematical identity, it may be in danger of having 
no identity at all, as perhaps will * appear. 


Nur Sect. II. bears titir, Mr. Locke's Identity | 
32 lia Mr ot anpraped i. 5 1 uv 


AND here yet Tay: T wight Have ſpated myſelf | 
the trouble of telling you, that Mr Locke always 
5 8 3 underſtands 
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underſtands the ſame body, in a ſtrièt mathematical 
ſenſe; that he fixed it to this ſenſe in his Eſſay, and 
conſtantly uſes it in the ſame ſignification-. For 

« what, ſay you, is all this to mer 1 

« liberty to fix his idea of alta h 
„ and to retain it as long as he iy 6 be 
« any man elſe, may demand the Fatt libercy. ! Aka 
«therefore, 1 can ſee no imaginable —1 5 
„may not make uſe of the vulgar and unphiloſo- 

„ phical idea of the ſame body, in ſpeaking of the 
« reſurrection body, as well as he makes uſe of the 
« philoſophical,” With all — heart, Sir, make 
the beſt uſe of it you can; no , that] {know of,” 
pretends to deny you that liberty, A 

But if it be nothing at all to you in what Mr. 
20 laces the identity of body, why have ou 

arrelled with him 25 it? He never ſaid any 
thing concerning the reſurrection of the ſame body, 
but in his'own ſenſe of that term at leaſt it is certain 
he never oppoſed your ſenſe of it, Which you call a 
vulgar ſamengſs, that bein ng a new explication of your 
own, 0 therefore could not fall in in his way. 1 ook 
might then have maintained your own ulgar and = 
CN Bical idea of the 7 of che reſutrection 
y, Without falling foul't n Him for his philoſo- 
Piel idea, ſince, as you , what is bis bo yoπ] 1 
confeſs in that you are in the ff ght, for all he con- 
tends for on this ſubject is, that i is not an article of 
rg that the reſurrection 'body'ſhall'be:the'very 
(that is according td his ſenſe ſhall confiſt of 
the 1 LAG numerical particles, or of Wo ober; than 
what it was compoſed of during this life; And what 
can this be 7 o you? Since it is nothing contrary co 
your vulgar ſameneſt, which you maintain does not 


conſiſt in ae ſame numerical particles. I ſee not 
how there can be any diſpute between you here, un⸗ 
leſs it be about the Rep of the: 5 


1 IT 
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Enquiry whether the vulgar confideraticn of idem: 


*re ai 1.5 + | | TT ' f 
"tity it moſt proper to be applied to the Reſtur- 
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Lou begin this ſubject, with ſagely repreb end- 
ing me for making a queſtion of what 5 Jo plain, 
vi. that hen you ſaid here is an identity, by which . 
even d\river is the ſame, nothing could be meant by 
it but the fame river. I aſſure you, Sir, I had not 
the leaſt doubt, that you meant the ſame river. And 
when I aſked you ſame what, Sir? it was only to make 
you obſerve, that this was nothing to the purpoſe, 
nothing contrary to what Mr. Locke had ſaid, whom 
you ſcemed to be oppoſing, tho? he had ſpoke of 
no other ſamenels in this diſpute, but that of a body. | 
conſiſting of the ſame particles of matter. Bur zF. 
this. is not the ſameneſs you are contending for, if 
you will nat accept of his ideas, but will ſtand 27 your. 
0wn, I again aſk/you, why are you ſo much offended. ' 
with him? Why is he called an heretic, for denying. 
that ta be an article of faith, which you do not your- 
felf. allow to be ſo 2 the ſameneſi you would main. 
tain, that ſomething, which pre/erves the human body 
diſtin from alt others, being what he has ſaid no- 
thing about, and is of a quite different nature from. 
that, which he denies to be an article of faith. 
I am again rebuked for another yiſę queſtion, 1 

had put to you, viz. Who has obliged, us to al 
any ſameneis at all to a varying ſiceting Boch! In, 
anſwer to which yau. refer me to common ſenſe and 
common language. And theſe, Ion, are ſufficient to 
determine lis in the uſe of any terms, But I deny, 
that either of them has obliged. us cal on ſuppoſe: 
every river, _ 1 runs ay own banks, 
or any man's body from three to threeſcorg, ( ane 
da tho' the one is always called he Time hom, 
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and the other the ſame man. But of their ſameneſs 
as bodies it is plain I was enquiring. | ” 
You own, that calling men's bodies the ſame from 


their birth to their death, „ is not done Very philo- 


& ſophically ; but it is all one for that, yu ſay, it is 
„ done with very good ſenſe, agreeably to the un- 
« derſtanding of mankind. You told me, that any 
„ fleeting body is the ſame, while it is preſerved diſ- 
* tint from all others of the ſame, or of adifferent 


et ſpecies. And this was ſufficient for your purpoſe, 


* which was to account for ſameneſs according to 
% the common notions of men. So that I might 
« have ſpared that other trifling queſtion, In what 
* goes this ſameneſs confeſs? © © | © 
But as rifling as you think this queſtion, it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to be porta wed, before we can 
judge, whether what you are here endeavouring ta 
maintain be true or not, viz. That he vulgar conſi- 
fleratien of igdmntity is moſt proper to be a 1 to the 
reſurrection body; for how ſhall we know this, till we 


are ſatigfied, what that, which you call a vulgar ſame- 


neſs, depends upon. Tou fay, that any fleeting body 
1s the ſame while it is preſerved diſtints from all others, 
Very well, Sir, but when ſuch a body has by the 


g 


ſeparation aud diſſolution of its patts, and by their 
mixture with other bodics, loft that diftiv#ion,. it 


may, I think, without trifling be enquired, what be- 
comes of that ſameneſs, hich, you affirm, preſerved 
it diſlin#t from all others ? Is it of ſuch a nature, as 


tp continue in being, when it no longer performs 
-jrs office? Is it ſo permanent, as to become a principl 
of individuation to whatever particles of matter G 

mall think fit to join to it at the reſurrection? Or 
can we know, whether it is capable of either, or not, 
without knowing in what this ſamenefs conſiſts? J. 
would not, you tay, be in the Tea danger of bring loſt, 


or your deficiency in accounting for it. That may be, 


fs 


bur we ſhall be in ſome danger of not knowing, whe- 


ther it is loſf or no after desth, or whether N 
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e found again at the reſurrection, if we have no 
dea at all of it; , that i is, if we talk of it, without 
meaning any thing by it. I beg leave, therefore, to 
explain to you, upon what the vulgar notion of 
identity ſeems to be founded; ; that we may the ber- 
ter judge, whether it is moff Proper, or can at all be 
. ied to the reſurrection. 

It is plain then to me, that that ſameneſz, which 
men attribute to their own bodies, as it is not 
founded on any real ſameneſs of the material ſub- 
ſtance, which we are ſure varies every day; as little 
can it be founded on 1 ca ppoſed unknown * 
which preſerves it diſtinct from all other. Forhow- 
ever philoſophers and meta e 252 form their 
. notions upon imaginary "beings the common no- 
tions of men are founded 8 n ſuch ſenſible ap- 
pearances, as are liable to vulgar obſervation; and 
which, as you ſay, common ſenſe will always be ſuf- 
ficient or. And thoſe ſenſible appearances in the 
caſe before us can, I think, be no other than 
that our own bodies, and thoſe of other men, have 
do a from the firſt moment of their exiſtence, 

of our acquaintance with them, in the ſame or- 
zation of life, without having ever been ſhifted 
| _ at once. It is this, which gives them that, which 
you call a vulgar ſameneſs. And in this participa- 
tion of the yo. continued life it is, not in a uital 
union with the foul, as you alledge, that I have placed 
the diſtinction of human bodies. | 

But to that ſenſe, in which you underſtood me, you | 
1 that tho a 7 jon with the ſoul makes 

man body, yet it 917 make jt a human 7 

| particular 1 0 ilſelf. To which give es me ax i 9 eps 
that if you; had not been a little infected 

Faire the ſchools, which you C to deſpiſe 

, you: would not have e objection, ſpunded upon 

the ae — of real wniver/als, or of one com- 

mon human nature as really, exiſting; for had you been 


"of 7 


plain truth, obvious to common at 
you will find, that it is in this alone, that your vulgar 


pretend to know, in what your vrlgar ſameneſs con- 
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exiſts but particulars, or individuals, you would 
cafily have ſeen, that the ſo much talked of principium 
individuationis is nothing elſe but exiſtence itſelf; 
every thing, that exiſts, being neceſſarily particular ta 
i:ſelf. And tho' all human bodies have many things 
in common (beſides that, which you obſerve of being 
united ta the ſoul) yet each of them has a particular 
beginning of its exiſtence in a determinate time and 


; places and ſo long as it continues in that organized 


7, (which depends indeed upon its union with 
ſoul) it is by its incommunicable relation to that 
n of its exiſtence, diſtinguiſbed from all 
others. This, Sir, is no metaphyſical nicety, but a 
ine and I believe 


fameneſs conſiſts, or on which the vulgar conſidera- 


tion of identity is founded; for to be preſerved diſs 


tin#t from all others, and to be preſerved the ſame with 
itſelf, are but different ways of expreſſing one and 
ſame apt VVV 
Ir is you, therefore, that rife with me, when you 
tell me, that the particularity and diſtinction of 
« human bodies depends upon the ſameneſs of them, 
« or that principle of individuation, which diſtin- 
<« guiſhes them from all others; and that any fleet» 
ing body is the ſame, while it is preſerved diſtin 
from all others.” Which is juſt as much, as if 


Jou had ſaid, that the diſtinction of human bodies 


depends upon the diſtinction of them; or that any 
fleeting body is the ſame, while it is preſerved the 
fame: An account, that will not much advance our 
knowledge in the queſtion before us. 
But fince you have not thought fit to acquaint us, 
upon what the diſtinction or ſameneſs of bodies de- 
e any farther than by telling us, that a human 
ody is the ſame, while it is preſerved diſtinq from 
all others; and that it is preſerved diſtinct from all 
others by virtue of being the ſame; nor do you 


liſts, 


tbe Reſurrection of the ſame body, 233 
ſrſts, that is, you know not what is meant by it: we 
mult, therefore, either enquire whether, we know nut 
<vhat is moſt proper to be applied to the reſurreftion, 
or you muſt allow me to make that enquiry, .accord- 

ing to the-explication I have given (and I believe 
no other intelligible one can be given) of the real 
ground of what you call a vulgar ſameneſi, or upon 
which the vulgar conſideration of identity is founded. 
Lou will, I ſuppoſe, grant, that when a human 
body is rotten in the grave, diſſolved and mouldered 
into duſt, it has then loſt its diſtincbion from all other 
bodies, and conſequently it can no longer retain that 
ſameneſs, which you ſay is ſufficiently (and I muſt add 
is only) known by its preſerving any body diſtin#t from 
all others, How then muſt it be reſtored at the re- 
ſurrection, to that vulgar ſameneſs, which, with its 
diſtinction from other bodies, it muſt have inevitably 
loſt? According to you, a mixture of old and new. 
particles can alone give it a vulgar ſameneſs, when. 
reſtored to that ſameneſs, or to that principle of indi- 
viduation, which diſtinguiſhed it from all others. But 
what is that ſameneſs, or that principle of individua- 
tion? I go not know, ſay you. It is then, ſay I, (for 
it can be nothing elſe but) the ſame exiſtence, But 
an organized body, which has once loſt its diſtinct 
exiſtence, can never be reſtored to the ſame indivi- 
dual exiſtence. Nor can one and the ſame thing 
have #400 beginnings of exiſtence. Much leſs is it 
Pres for any plant, animal, or human body, whoſe 
ife has been * and all its parts ſeparated 
and diſperſed, to be reſtored to the ſame continued 
life, in which, with its having never ſenſibly ſhifted; 
all its parts, conſiſts the identity of each. In a word, 
it is impoſſible for a hyman body to be reſtored at 
the reſurrection, to any one particular of that, in 
which its ſuppoſed ſameneſs conſiſted during its 
vital union with the ſoy] here; ſo that a vu gar James. 
neſs is ſo far from being the mel proper, that it is 
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0 — of being at all in to the reſur 
ion b 
Pikes, muſt therefore at laſt place the identity of 
a body in ſomething elſe, either in its 
on with the ſame ſoul, independent of any 
| ec; the material ſubſtance; or allow it a real 
mathematical ſameneſs; both which you have with 
great zeal diſcarded, Perhaps you would rather place 
$6 in — A ere ſuppoſed probable by — 
3 and that indeed will be ſome- 
_ more —— ligible than a body, which, you tel! 
us, Will have fuch a ſameneſs, as (notwithſtanding its 
fa ſtate) it had with itſelf here, from three ta 
threa/core, according to vulgar notions:: A ſort of 
entity, which, tho? it has a real foundation during 
the continued life of the body here, you will, I doubt 
not, upon examination to be folurely incom- X 
Fabi to th relurretiion, badge, x. 40 f. 


s 3 1 E 74 1 IV. 
Whether Mr. Locke and you differ mn in 
word, and agree in W Oe 


'You needed not have ns dim en; prove, 
that. your vulgar identity differs from Mr. 115 
mathematical identity; far who ever imagined, that 
there wasany agreement between them ꝰ The words, 
which I had quoted from him and yu, 2s agreeing 
in ſonſe, and which you repeat as directly contrary 
to one another, were not brought to.ſhew, that you 
agree 15 your. nations of identity; (for about that 

word own, von differ) but that you agreed, ig, your 
vi at the celurrectionʒ tho! you afro, 

cle denies, that ſuch a fleeting body is 
its WMriations he, ame which is pints 
t the werd, and, not the thing · But 
—— hardly you are put to it, 
fes nent betueen you and — 


7 Fd when 
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when 1 had of a ſudden, it ſeerns, found out, that 
you were prone agreed, > RI 
To what end, 1 beſeech you, Sir, (unleſs that of 
impoſing on an unwary reader) do you, after re- 
peating your deſcription of the varying condition of 
the human body, add, * Thoſe. one would 
think, ſhould hardly be teconcileable with Mr. 
4 Locke's mathematical identity?“ As if any body 
had gone about to reconcile them. In the ſame 
manner you afterwards tell me, that Tou do not 
% ſes what Mr. Lorle _— are 3 - 
66, -agreement, « 1 can an agreement 
& — ſaying that a body may be the ſame 
© by a vulgar ſarenefs, thoꝰ it does not for any little 
© time eonſiſt of the ſame numerical particles; and 
4 Mr. Locke's ſaying, that a man has not the ſams 
„ body at fifty, which he had at five, becauſe it does 
© not —— a mathematical —— Which 
two propoſitions ſeem to you directly to oppoſe 
* and ——— one another.“ I grant they do ſo, 

and with all my — have not pretended 10 
form an agreement between thoſe con radictiom. You 
cannot certainly, Sir, ſo far miſtake my argument, 
as not to ſer, that I quoted theſe words from you 
both, and thoſe; which you afterwards repeat con- 
cerning the reſurrection body, to ſnew, that tho“ 
you contrudist one another in the word A | 


you agree in the nature and com e ht? 
man body, both here, and at the reſurreftion; ''Fhis 
Vas ſo plalaly my meaning} that Thave good fenſon 
for aſking you; to What other purpoſe than that of im- 
poſing on ſuperficial render, you could evade the 
ment I urged from yout” agreeing in bf, by 
raking a gen den ol fan Sega) e th 
chat you gontmdict one anvthet} bout che e, 
of the human body; wich wus the very thidg”T 
B57 ence be- 
tween yoo, and that therefore the diſpute cui be 
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wiſe perfealy agreed in your accounts of the hum. 


bod 
Von ſe ſeem to have boon ſo much ata loſs foomattes 
to fill up this ſection, that you have helped it out with 
two cavils very inſignificant to our purpoſe. The firſt 
nd that I, obo int ſo much on — wordt, ſuould 
„Mien quoting Mr. Locke, have given you. other 
wrd than his.” TO this I anſwer, that it I inſiſt 
on expreſs words, it is only when the words areithoſe 
of the Holy'Gheft, and when expreſs words are the 
e in queſtion. In all other caſes I think it 
ient, to keep ſo ſtrictly to the ſenſe, that no diſ- 
pute of that can happen; which you cannot deny; 
that I have done here. Your other cavil is, upon a 
miſtake, it ſeems, of mine about the occafon of the 
words I had quoted from Mr. Locke; which being, 
no more than the former, of ny kind of importance 
to the matter in debate, I not trouble the reader 
to excuſe a ſlip of my me : à ſmall degree of 
your favour 2 — let it paſs. unnoticed, fince 
| the vceafon of the words was nothing at all to che 
bar in queſtion, the agreement between e and 
Locte; to which we now return. | 
After having repeated the words, which 1 had 
ed from your Sermon, and from Mr. Loctes 
thircd letter to che Biſhop of Morcgſter, (which I nced 
not do here) you at laſt confeſs to me, “ that at 
« firſt ſight there does ſeem to be ſome agreement 
between the ſenſe of his words and yours. But 
you aſſe me whether I myſelf can think, that Mr. 
, Torte intended in theſe words, to expreſs fully and 
4 perfectly che ſame ſenſe with yours, ſetting only 
« afide the eonſideration of ſameneſs, or identity, 
after The eonfidered with yau; ahrre things, 
<\xbbieb you Where Propoſe to L:: ewnigg Dd 
6 Firſt'that what he ſays here is in apſuer 80 
«particular &bjection, concerning the. raiſing of 
emen Wiek the ſame bodies, as Ch was raiſed 
1 wich the ſame body © And'therefore.is only ſaĩd 


e O ca- 
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hy i and to avoid the particular force of 
« that argument, and his way of expreſſing himſelf 
c jg doubtful and uncertain, 3 worms 
« not be, I think no reaſon can be given,” ; 11; 

To this I anſwer, that tho the — 1 produced, 
as agreeing with your notion of the reſurrection body, 
was indeed occaſioned by the argument you men- 
tion; yet this part of the anſwer was not peculiarly 
adapted to it, but might as well have — 
upon any other argument, for the neceſſity of the 
body's being raiſed with the ſame particles; and re- 
lates to all human bodies in general at the reſur- 
rection. As to the — — of the expreſſion 
you. cavil at, it ĩs ſo far from being uſually taken for 
a doubtful'or uncertain way of expreſſion, that I ſcarce 
know any manner of ſpeaking eſteemed more. page 
tive and wen Pars — — e —— 
can be given againſt a thing, is full as ſtrong as to ſay, 
on there is all manner of reaſon for it. So that 
3 here ſaid has not the leaſt weight 
9 intending fuly and Aas i 
eſs your | 
2 12 con6deration- you; propoſe 10 me is, 
<« that the reaſon he gives for his poſition in his laſt 
< words in this place, that ¶ hate ver matter is vitally. 
united to u mani ſoul is his body, as muab as is that, 
© which was united 0 it when be was born, will hold 
good, if an entite new hody were given him at the. 
4 eee 8. 3 ar oj fox = the — 0 
©. equivocal,: and is of being erte 
. 
ay: perhaps eng 
bur it does not follow /o that therefore Mr., Last 
deſignad to extend it farther; and there isi oh, 
contrary, great reaſon to . that he did not 
ö — A ns his rc gt 
not admit him ſo to do: from the 
ſtruktiom of the body hert chat as — 
cCourſe of a man's lie it aa comp d inen =, 
3: +0): C 
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cles eontinually added to the old; ſo he thinks nd 
reaſon cam be given, Mg hon particles, added to thi 
remaining old; Faru e 112 thake his body agairi 
at the reſurrection. But to have enforced this argu- 
ment by ſueh a-condluſion; as you fipp6ſc Mm to 
make, , that if an eie nis bidy Were given 4 
man at the reſurrection, it would be as mach his 
— 2 as that he had hen he was born, would have 

been very abſund and quite ineonſiſtent with his own 
rea And therefore there is #6 ground to 
think; that he intended in this place to exterid the 
word bis farther than you can allow fri the reſirfec- 


18 0055 thing you offer bo n wif eonficeration is, 
That whatever a Semen ir ts words thay 
* ſee te Rave with yours in this place, yet in 
ices be drops the mixture of nem and of 

particle 1 body; and fpeaks of 
4 he reſarteAtiors body as of à ne one tobe united 
to the ſoul, which would be as much the body” 
* of the dead, as the od one would" be if raiſed. 
This you ſay, „ I know very well, and may ſee im 
the places referred to in the margin . l 

1 have reviewed thoſe very" cardfelly; and 
can affure you," Sir, that there-19 nothing” in them 
at all to your purpoſe — 596, on he 
Biſhop's 2 St. — cur. 
— Mr. Locke wandel wi of the 
| body of the reſurreion, in the fathie view and fan- 
ner, as he of it before the reren, 14 
in a ftrif? philoſophicdl ſenſe the cery fen Arc 
only, dt revelation 1 10 here declared 40 
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e thought of.” 1 here > nothing, that te 
called dropping the mixture of new and old particles, 
nor the leaft hint of a body entirely new, . 
In the other two pages you refer to, there is yet leſs 
to your purpoſe: P. 20g. he ſays not one wo : 
what 92 55 es the reſurrection body may be made up 
of, whether new or old, mixed. or unmixed. In an- 
ſwer to the Biſhop's argument, That the ſame material 
ſubftance muſt be reunited to the ſoul, or ee it cannot be 
called a reſttrrettion, but a renovation y he lays, “ As 
« to the propriety of the name, I think it will not 
ebe much queſtioned, that if the ſame man riſe, who 


+ was dead, it may ver 1 be called the re- 


« furrection of the dead ; iich is the language of 
» the Scripture:” An anſwer no way founded on 
the ſuppoſition of an entire new body, tor a new body 
is certainly not neceſſary. to the railing of the ſame 
man: But if the ſame man riſe, this neceſſarily im- 
oo a body raiſed, tho not according to the Biſhop's 
ſtrict notion, of the very ſame particles and no other 
than was before united to his ſoul.” A denial there- 
fore of the neceſſity of that ſameneſs of the 2 
ſubſtance, which his adverſary contended for, is 

that can be fairly made out of this paſlage, 
In page 210, the laſt place to which you refer, 
in order to make it the more ftrongly appear, that 
the Biſhop had no grounds to maintain; that the 
Scriptures had delivered it as an article of faith, that 
the very ſame bodies. ſhall be raiſedy he acquaints 
him, that upon a ſtrict ſearch he had found, that the 
Scripture does not in expreſs terms, mention he re- 
ſurrettion of the body, as he before had taken for 
granted that it did; and that therefore'in the next 
edition, he would theſe word of his book, 
the dead bodies of men ſball riſe, into thoſe of the Scrip- 
ture, the dead ſball riſe. . Not that I queſtion (ſays 
„ he) that the dead thall be raiſed 467th bodies; (an 
expreſſion, which it » om he meant to ſignify the 
ſame with that he had uſed in his Eſay, the dead 
"Tok. £ a n bodies 
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bodied of men ſbull riſo.) But that in matters of ro. 
velation, I think it our duty, “as far as any one 
delivers it for revelation, to keep cloſe to the words 


aof Scripture; unleſs he will aſſume to himſelf the 


authority of one inſpired, or make himſelf wiſer 
% than the Holy Spirit himſelf.” If you had inferred 
e, chat Mr, Locke did not believe the 
rulers 0 riſe with any ORs at £6 eee c 
ve ſome appearance of a ground for it, tho 
he tells us he — no queſtion of in But ſure there 
is nothing here, that has any appearance of intending, 
or the leaſt intimation of a body entirely netiov. 


Non of the places therefore, which you deſire me 


to conſider, having any weight againſt Mr. Locte's 
intending in the words I quoted from him, fully and 
perfectly, to expreſs the ſame ſenſe with yours in 


your Sermon; 1 muſt ſtill maintain, that he means 


coking you do, that there is no neceſſity, that the 


ies of men at the reſurrection ſhould conſiſt of 


the ſame, or of no other particles, than thoſe they 


were compoſed of during their lives here; | but that 
other ne particles mixed with the old might ſerve 
to make their bodies then, as well as the mixture of 
new and different particles of matter with the old, 
did in the compaſs of their lives male up their bodies 

here. His reaſoning on this point is the ſame with - 
yours; and I ſee no d to think there is any dif- 


leren between you, ſettiug afide. the conſideration of 


{which term you do, and he does not, ap- 
ply to a body compoled of ne and different pars» 


ticles, united to the remaining oll 


2 I muſt therefore be far from allowing, as yr 2 
pect, „ That Mr. Lock#'s meaning is, not to 

V nſicle the belief of the reſurrection of che ſame 
*:bodys' in his own ſenſe of ſame body; but to in; 


eu troduce alſd a belief, that a new body: united to 


Ni the foul at the laſt day, may be erly a reſur- 
rectiun body. On the cotitrary; muſt aſſure 
you, Sir, that upon the moſt — 


— 
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of his,diſ with the Biſhop on this ſubject, I am 
full — that he had not ſo aan deſign 
la ſet aſids che belief of the reſurrection of the ſame" 
lady, even in the ſtrict ſenſe of it; much leſs 70 in- 
traduce a belief about a new body, which ſeems not 
to have entered into his thoughts. It is very _— 
to an unprejudiced reader; that he-had-nothi | 
heart in all his arguments, but that the belief o — 
reſurrection of the very ſame body ſhould; not be 
impoſed: on himſelſ or others, as an article of faith, 
neceſſary for every Chriſtian to aſſent to: And that 
he had not the leaſt deſign of introdueing any par- 
ticular belief concernin 3 materiais, of which the 
reſurrection body ſhould be made up; but was ra- 
ther earneſt, that every one ſhould be left at liberty 
to think of it, as beſt ſuited their different apprehen · 
ſions ; it not appearing to him, that the Scriptures 
had reſtrained that liberty, by neh. any thing 
cand. certainly concerning it. | 
But you have concluded, that he deſig ed to in- 
troduce this new belief: For which reaſon, you ſays 
te no doubt it is, chat he rejects all ſameneſs but his 
6, own;; that which conſiſts in the ſame numerical 
„particles, the ideal identity; and hen all ſame- 
“ nei is ſet aſide, but that which never was in na- 
ture, then of courſey a ne body united to the 
0 ſoul, notwithſtanding the abſurdity of words, 
% muſt be the reſurrection of the dead. Why of 
courſe it muſt be ſo, or why on this account; Mr. 
Locke! needed to reject all els; but what you 
cCall bis own, — IN identity, omg _ 
285 e requires to the ſdmene a 
the ſame numerical particles, yet ſinde he con · 
chat thoreſurraction body may wery properly 
mh very probably-conſiſt of the old nemaining par- 
ticles, with ſome new oneis added to them this can · 
not of courſe introduce an / entire new: body; for 1 
ſuppoſe you ill allow, that if ſuchl ab y, with 
a— —_ Es (which is your 


own 


3M | all the 
a 
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n notion of the reſurre&tion/| body hs hk to 
Toul at the laſt day, that apts ut 0/74 
be called he reſurrefion of the dead, tho 
world ſhould deny the ſameneſs of ſuch 
Beſides, ſuppoſing, that there is no ſuch 
hing in nature noto as a body, that continges to 
ve for any little time a real, mathematical iden- 
tity, it does not follow, that a new. body muſt be 
united to the ſoul at the reſurrection, the all other 
ſameneſs were ſet aſide; for if there is ſuch a thing 
in nature as a body, conſiſting of a certain deter- 
minate number of particles in ſome one point of 
time, ſuppoſe the point of death; what hinders,” but 
that the very ſame numerical particles may be | 
united to the ſoul at che laſt day, and ſo continue 
ge and without ſucce on to all eternity 2 
or the nature of human bodies here does not de- 
:rmine their nature after the reſurrection. So that 
e needed not on this account, to have ſet aſide all 
7 but that, which you ſay, never was in na- 
ture, ſince whatever the ſamenels of human bodies 
donliſts in here, they may have a real mathematical 
15 # at the reſurrattion. Nor will his notion of 
pony Rr better ſerve to introduce a oe 17 
a new y be united to the ſoul at the laſt Gy 
nay muc Teſs 00 your vulgar ſameneſs, which wou 
rather of cour/tintroduce a new body, ſince it is im- 
poſlible, as I have ſhewn, chat the human body can 
15 a vulgar. ſameneſs at the teſurrection. 
All, therefore, that you have here laid 10 M Locle. 
charge, being without. toundlation; I need riot go 
about to Proves. that the ſenſe of your words Funs equal 
0 it all, to ſhew an agreement betwixt you; ſince to 
avoid that agreement, you W. run his words ls. tg 
ond his meaning. 


owever, to make ſoine' Smells | for not wii 

an agreement with him, Where N is no difference, 
you have all ona ſudden found out, that you have 
- LOW. with him, We thiere is a. real Ones. 
ES tri y 


# 4 


4 be n en of 75 15 30 0 3 of 


* 8 Striftly akin 24, L haue no conteſt w1 ws 
40 a e ee ſs of 2 5 Te 
«fe 1 5 bim without dif] ng, with him, a jo 
«eſtabliſh a ſamepeſs, which I think proper to t 
ſe nſe of Scripture, withour offering any tt 
.« Geſtre his. And therefore if any thing falls from 
64 Mr. 2055 Which ſeems ſometimes to you. to 
4 agree with” my ſenſe of ſame body, you ought nat 
« tg imagine, that I have any conteſt with him about 
« {ameneſs, but that force of truth compelled bim 
« now and then to ſay the ſame as 1 do, tho” he 
i by would acknowledge no identit but his own.“ 
' What you here mean about Mr. Locke's ſeemi 5 


ſometimes to agree with your ſenſe of ſame body, 
of your having no conteſt with him about ſamen 
I Pioch, I do * app prehend. He ATT with you 19 
f of ane oth, 
but | in ho. I ur 205 of the reſurreltſon body. And I 
Ll along imagined, that both. in your - 
this defence, you have not only 
5 very much conteſted with, him 
a f. bodies, 1 did really. imagine, 
chat when Fi could by no means ne 1 
N. 1 et notion 0 of the identity o FY Fr 
body, you really defigned to SON Him 
that Al is not necellary to 155 T the eſur⸗ 
b ae it con iſt, of the f ae 300 5 
Pardelts, 1 dig likewiſe . thar,you offer 
N. 8 edi ou 55 to deft 7, his. 8757 1 0 the 
iclentjity of body, when you. Jo ir 
©, 826 whe ee For Ras ga 175 
oon, dhe ideal 25 1 Se Y 5 7 17 Ts 15 
nature, "&c But it gs 
thing © all iſt: ha aye 
Hg jepeity, 


ſewn againſt . 570 1 95 

J 10000 NR ave. given] nm. TY 15 

"is, it ſeems : 1 1 ave 10 

conte wes hits Le 1 "Which 0 Al 

vouf readers will find it very amel 100 imagine. 
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*. However, if you do not contend, you'gs 6 in 
altering, « That while he acknowl2dges no Ae. 
e neſs of ;bodies but his own, and thereby leaves 
4 not only room to ſuppoſe, but many clear inti- 

<* mations, that the dead may be raiſed with new 
% bodies, which are neither the ſame in his own, 
nor in any other ſenſe, this is not a diſpute merely 
# about wards, as I haughtily think: an article of 
M bs concerned in ite. CT 
With all ſubmiſſion, Sir, whatever is concerned 
in it, I humbly conceive Mr. Locke is not, for he has 

no where Giid, that the dead ſhall, or that they pro- 

bably may, be raiſed with entirely new bodies: and if 

this is not a diſpute about words, it is about ſuppoſes 
and conjectures of intimations, which might never be 
intended. The ſtrongeſt intimation you can poſſibly 
alledge from Mr. Locke, amounts to nothing more, 
than that it is not e4/olutely neceſſary to the railing of 
the ſame perſon, or the Tame man, that the very 
Same body ſhould. be raiſed; by which he always 
means the ſame numerical particles. And let any 
impartial reader judge (for 1 muſt now appeal /row 
Jeu) whether this is a ſufficient ground for you * to 
4 declare, that this management of Mr. Locke's 
« tends to ſubvert the Faith, nd is a fly and arti- 
m ficial denial of | the article of the | reſurrection. 
And ſuch a denial you think deſerves all the ex- 


I clamatians you have beſtowed upon it.“) 
; qa Exclaim as much as you pleaſe, Sir, againſt a de- 
nial , the article of the reſurreZion. But when a 
man conſtantly maintains the. doctrine of the reſur- 
re&tion to be neceſſary article of faith, which you 
know Mr Locke does, and on denies ſome parti- 
chlar circumſtance of it to be {o, ſuch exclamations 
e e and inipricus; And from you I in- 
deed the e. more, unjuſtifiable, becauſe 


you, yourſelf Je zealauſly contend, that the reſur- 
rection of be ſame numerical particles is not an at- 
ricle of faith, But I beg your pardon for the imper- 


tinence, 


. the Neſurrect ion of the ſame Way. | 
voy as you civilly call it; and perha 
little impertinent, to put you in mind We 
6 oh as that you as much deny the 12 ion 0 7 
the body, in Mr, Locke's ſenſe of fame bod 
even as he does; ſince it was ſuch à truth, as you 
had no reaſon to deſire ſhould be taken notice of 00 
this 14 055 
But ta avoid che reproach of ſo palpable an in- 
juſtice, as exclaiming againſt a man, for What yourſelf 
no leſs, affirm than he, you tell me, * It is groſs 
« Preyarication to ſay, that Mr. Locle, by den ing 
3 e reſurrection of the ſame body, means on 
ny, that the body ſhall be raiſed with the 
« /pumerical particles: For he ſometimes means, 
„ that the dead ſhall be raiſed by having their at 
«, united to new bodies, and therefore in no ſenfe 
1 « the fame with the old. And this, you again Jas 


know well enough.” 
15 the contrary lo well, Sir, that if I would 


ume freedom of language that you do, 

Ft: Gould tell vou, that, notwithſtanding your f fre. 
goth repetition of this charge, it is a groſs talſhood, 
Nor is it any, prevarication to fay, as T have often 
done, that Mr, Locks does not mean ſo much as to deny, 
that Be body ſhall be raiſed with the ſame numerical 

panic es; he by no means. "Series the truth" of this, 
tho“ he thinks it not fo lainly, revealed, à8 to be a 

article of faith, Neither does he at any time ſay or 
mean, that the dead hall be raiſed by Labin 17 
united to new bodies, or intimate t leaſt nell 
bin believe, that they ſhall be ſo raiſed; or Weiden 
T appeal to eve unprejudiced and'j a s reader, 
who ater $ to thee caſton, uſe, = 7 aus defign 
of all that My BE i Sa r ſy 1 
out that contro er RS. n and che Eee, 


having are; | 10255 that the ular f lat 134 1 
refer $ e 8 ar alt th. {No 185 
, e fal in 'this ſe Ae e 
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Ear e, of ſhewing that your, diff 


Wee about word Ae r. 
2 8 E * v. i Cena . 
„. man- 17 4 957 rom b. 
| . Biſhop Fm Worcelter' belt 21 ü 


= had a that the doctrine of the refutrec- 
tion of the ſame body was maintained in ſuch 4 
ferent ſenſes, by the ſeveral aſſertors of it, that T 
at aloſs to know, in which of the ſenſes it is an Pars 
faith; and urged, that if Mr. Locke'had'owned'it 
In yourſenſe of ſame body, he could not have paſſed 
for orthodox with the Biſhop of Wortefter To which 
you anſwer, © that you think this is beyond m) 
* {kill to be ſure of. For how can I tell, whether the 
« Biſhop mi ht not have approved of an opinion ſo 
< natural, c.“ Really, Sir, I pretend not to tell how 
ſucceſsful. you might have been in bringing the Bi- 
* over to your notion; but this I am ſute of, that 
ſo Ns he continued in the opinion he was of, 
— engaged in that controverſy, Mr. Toi 
could — * 2 for orthodox with him, 
owning your faith; for he very zealouſiy maimrained 
that the reſutrettion body muſt be compoſed of 0 
olber particles, than what had been formerly united 
to the ſoul; and pretend to prove it too from Scrip 
ture. It was, as you know, in oppoſition to this, 
that Mr, Lycke ® propoſed the very ſame notion with 
yours, (tho not under the term ſame body) as moſt 
— to reaſon, and the conſtitution of the bod 
here, and not ingonſiſtent wich Setipture. How this 
reliſhed with the Biſhop, I confeſs, I cannot tell, 
becauſe he never anfvered at letter. But it is ſuf. 
ficient for my purpoſe, that He did, at that ring, ing 
cg e from urs. en of 
t you ſay, Tho? Biſhop. does inſiſt, that 
66 the body Rall be e ſeſtored out of the W parties 


N 85 1 d Letter, | 
| 1 which 


ly united to the ſoul and 
e 19 th Gul ed 

— iſely the ſame with that 
at is, in Mr. Locke's ſenſe of ſame- 
5 an your xr ets a „A and unphiloſo- 


22 e. therefore if Mr. Like had 


which you defend, the Bi 
ane ieee 
75 e Sir, a body conſiſting of the 
articles, which had been at ſome one time 
Unite de the ſoul, and no other, is the ſame 
. + es which then lived, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe 
ſible. Rut ſuppoſing the Biſhop! reſurrection body 
could nat be called, mathematically and preciſely, 
the with that, which lived; this would 2 
28 er agreement n 
one, an agreement in calling a Army 
v not a mathematical ſameneſi; but none at 
mp in, your notions; of the reſurrettion body; wes 
to have {ome other. particles mixed with the old, and 
have ww hes ol re with them, be one 
the ſam I is. moſt certain, chat if Mr. 


F 719 RBiſbop, amt: he would have been 
agree in teme, as no douhn all the aſſertors of that 
Ann aue, whe 


„ 


ſhop's. is agree 

docs ngt f them from: 332 
their, Ge, 38. I have not only 
maintain they are. 192 god 5203 3 I 95 
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Th fartber urged, that it Mr. Loe e had oo 
the reſurrection of the ant body in your ** $4 
ait 


eee ſtood ee e 
well-meaning men, whaſe' harning, aud labours. in ex- 
Plaining the difficulties of the reſurrettion, yon had in 
your Sermon taxed with imperſinence; who had. raiſed 
the duſt you there complain of, by endeayouring ta 
bring together, all the ſcattered 1 
ever, in the whole compaſs ot a man's life, been united 
to his ſoul. By the way, Sir, it ſeems either you or 
1 — — underſtand raillery, that the deſign of mine 
could be ſo much miſtaken. I do, I aſſure you, TOY 

ſeriouſly commend the fincerity and integrity of thoſe 


good people; and all the little innocent faillery there 
— was upon the ingenuity of ſome latter ex- 
plainers, who, whilſt they profeſs to believe the re- 
ſurrection of the ſame — explain the ſameneſs of 
it quite away; which thoſe well-meaning men did not 
think themſelves at liberty to do. But you tell me, 
That a doctrine ſo agreeable as yours to their on 
$8) 28 of the reſurrection, and which only 
_ « differs from theirs, by being mote expreſs and 
« clear, could not but have been. very acceptable. to 
„ them.” I will not diſpute with you, Sir; how. ſuc- 
ceſaful you might have proved in bringing all the 
world over to your notion, if you could haye pro- 
poſed it to our forefathers: but it muſt be a ſtronger 
charm: than that, by which you ſuppoſe me boung over 
body and ſaul to Mr. Locke, that can make me imagine 
your ſenſe of the reſurrection body 4t all agrerablr 
to the explanations of thoſe learned men we have 
been ſpeaking of i or that it only differs from theirs 
by being wore expreſa+ for as matters appear to me 
without a charm, theirs is more expreſo t ours, 
and differs from it as much as the whole does from a 
| part. BING pern adios u Ted NN Mo, (\ 1411 
d Nor can/all-your rhetoric perſuade me, chat the 
three diſtinct — I mentioned ere realiy but one; 


or that the Biſhop of #orcefer, and gll, other 
learned men and catholic Chriſtians, have as wel 
as you, ever agreed, that the reſurrection body is 


« the 
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4 ws ſame ; op by having the ſame preciſe number 
of particles, but by ſueh an identity of parts and 
80 particles, as is ſuffieient to denominate it the ſame 
«now; in the common opinion of mend Surely, 
Sir, 1e labour of hoſe learned men you cenſureci, 
in explaining t be diſſioulties of tbe 'reſurreftion"ih 
their — of it, as well as the whole tenor of the 
Biſhop's arguments, plainly ſhew; that they thought 
che reſurrection body could be no otherwiſe” the 
ſame, than by baving all the ſame preciſe particles, or 
no other, than what had been at fome one time united 
to the ſoul: whereas you inform us, that there is no 
_ neceſſity of all or of uo orher particles to make” the 
ſame — Which is allowed to be an eaſier way of 
ning it. But that all thoſe other learned men 

agree with yon in this ſenſe, wer ns (if not an un- 
common aſſurance to affirm) a ſhare of com- 
laiſance to grant, than I can at —— command. 
For area being bound over to Mr, Locke, as you 
any other charm than that of common 

— N. plain reaſon, I cannot for my life but 
imagine, that all the particles, and not all the particles, 
wer, chat no other particles, and ſome otber particles, 
are diſtinct and even cantrary ſenſes; and that the 
_ and _ other — men and fn you 
;ftjans were far enou m ng in 
"Riley" a ſenſe; Which they A corey ror Fondue 
And therefore I had — * Feet 
at liberty to underſtand the reſi n of the ſame 
body in any of che forementioned — or not to 
determine about either of them,; it is plainly” the 
word, and not the tbing, chat is made an article of 
faith. Nor am I aſhamed of che legie, by which 1 
infer from thence, that if another ſhould enlarge the 
meanitig of the term ſame" bay beyohd''what' you 
have done; and maintiam it is not neceſſury to the 
ſameneſt of the reſurrection body, that it ſhould con- 
ſiſt of any of the ſume pattieles, that belonged to 
the old body; but that whatever particles fhall * 


E 


| pda utes 46 ce ed will _—_— mich = 
| the ſame, as the body of a man at threeſtore it the = 


ſame wich chat, which he had when be was born, when. 
it has not an) of the fame particles; duch 
muſt be ee a very believer k 
pourarcele wore faith. A r ona which 1 drew, 
1 „e Nutr rr 
(as you rep to make yourlſe f 
— e with the Heb. res bur rom the 
laid upon that term, in whatever ſenſe it is underſtot 
or whether in any determinate ſenſe at all; fo 5 it 
ſeems ſufficient, "i a man will but acknowledge the 
reſurrection of the /ame body, whatever he 9 0 or 
1 ching by i it, or not. 


SECT. VII. (26 02 12 2 


Hi entity of no advantage in een jon 0 
5 Mr. Locke. eee 


113 as! e Sir, grant, e ee -f b 
png the reſurrection body does 
iwer us from many difficuties rutſecd about it; and 

will further . you, that I have no 
againſt your account of the reſurrection body ; tho? 


can neither allow you, that all other learned men 


ever. agreed in your notion of it; nor that ur 
reſurrection body will h uch a 72 


_ gtitribute to their bodits bers; nor that the reſarreRtion 


of the ſame dach is an article of Faith: Fer I may 
believe our ſenſe of the reſurrection to be true; nay 
and 4 be an article of faith too, without acknow- 
g any ons of thoſe propoſiti ions, £01 607 | 
a / favourable ſoever I am inclined to be to 
your ſcheme of the reſurrectiom I am never/a whit 
the neater finding · out how! it delivers us from Mir. 
Locke\ſcbene. (u you call it) more than any other 
way of erplaining it would do. IL Wiſh however 
you had better cleared i conſcience of what I had 
body, we upon it, than by re eating the- injurious 


charge 


me Refurreftiow'of the ſame boch $61 


crys of ſecret infidelity, upon an ane doe 
picjon from falſe allegations, + - 

Mr. Loeke's pen (which Jour 
N Was 2 Eo us rom) Fad Res 
LO e cr hat 

particles the 1 body ſhall be compoſed; 
= being founded on the ſilence of Scripture, as to 
that 7 85 1 did not, nor do I yet ſee, how 

or any way of explaining t lameneſs the 
rech rrection body, can deliver us from it. To this 
you anſwer by repeating the old charge, That Mr, 
©. Locke's ſcepticiſm, or uncertainty of opinion, is 
* manifeſt, not becauſe he does not determine of 
« what particles, Sc. but becauſe he ſpeaks of the 
« teſurrefion-in ſuch general words, as if men were 
to be raiſed from the dead, without having any 
* body raiſed. Or, as if a new body given were 
« * 4 body raiſed, Or, that if the ſame perſons ap- 
_ + pear before the judgment-ſeat of Chrif, to anſwer 
* for what they have done in their bodies, chis would 
«© be as properly a reſurrection, as if the dead were 
Fe india their old bodies; tho, Arras 
_—_ only by their ſoul A 2 
« fl ſay, is Mr, Locke's ſcepticiſm, e — 


e ſurrection and you er, - 1 
who: ſpecks o- 
faith, may not 


* to judge, e 
* and * of this article 

« be juſtly falpitted, really not to e 
6 + or tbe ſecs inf} i this reſp 


taken, or entre queried Ar this Hay 
the caſe. WT the places you **quote-for this 
looſe, and uncertain, way of ſpeaking. are the ſame, 
—— you before referred, hor; that Mr. Looks 
TNT body as of a e one, and 

12 oy Þ5 951 491 eel tan oe ay 


ö 4 Leh. P. 196. „ ran Yak he 
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ſequence from ſome ſuppoſed words of his 4 
he had not only ſaid nothing againſt the reſurr 
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which I have made appear were nothing to that purs, 
poſe ; and the other, which you e quote here, I muſt 
noy tell you, is to a quite contrary purpoſe; He is 

ere deteriding his idea of perſanal identity, ftom 

ing inconſiſtent with the reſurrection of the ſame 
body, and is ſo far from inſinuating, Wat f the. 
lame per ſans appear before the judgment»/eat of Chrift; 
it 200Kld be wears a a:reſurrettion, as if the dead wer 
raiſed in their old bodies, that he uſes thaſe words 
of; Scripture, which you have taken from-'theiice 
to ſne w. that if the Biſhop had drawn a right con- 


ion 
of the ſame body, but had ſaid more for it than his 
Lordſhip. It is indeed an argument only upon a 


miſtake of the Biſhop's. But it would have been 


(nor does he any were elſe ſpeak) as if the 
were to be raiſed without having any body raiſid; 


or a, af the appearance of the ſame 2 gener the judge 


ment-/eat of Chriſt would be properly a reſurrection, 
He: ſays indeed in one of the 1 
that, 1 the ſame man riſe who was dead, it may very 


properiy be called the reſurraction of i the dead. But 


whatever Fate are, men, according to him, are not 


men . enly.by their. ſouls: the reſurrection of the ſame 
man. ruſt wich him neceſſarily imply A body raiſed. | 


In ſhort, Sir, ha no where ſpeaks with the leaſt un- 


certainty of any thing, but of hat preciſe particles 
the. reſurrection * a — 1 has 
given any manner of ground to ſaſpect, that he did 
not ſincerely and fully believe the article of the re- 
ſurrection: And for chis I could venture to appeal; 
not only o any impar tial Chriſtian, [who has read” 
Mr. Locke, with an attention to his view and aim 
in the matter he was handling; but even to any 


one a degree leſs partial, or prejudiced, than Dr. 


4 
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| Holdfworth, 


* 1 of the ſame bod 303 
Holdſworth. He perhaps does not ſee the deluſion 
eee. out ſome particular ſentences of un aus! 
thor; 'w an regard to the ſcope and deſign; 
of * ument he in upon; or the unfairneſs of 
quoting't to a quite different inn a ng Which 
may give them the appearance of a even con-- 
trary to that, BT 8 in the e where 
they ee Le People always ſee vn 
in 2 22 

ng Mr. Zales to have ſpoks: ever fo. 
logfely Bae fp 5 of the reſurrection of the body, 
Leannot ſtill find out, how your way of explaining 
the ſameneſs of it, can deliver us from this ſcepliciſin. 
+ How? cry.you, I defy even yourſelf to ay, that a 
man vill be left under theſe uncertainties, doubta, 
and ſuſ picions, who receives the faith of the re- 
* ru er, the ſame body, as it is _ b wor 
« ſtated.” Far be it from me, Sir, to 2 
man, who firmly believes the reſurrection of the d 
body, as you have ſtated it, will be left in any doubt 
about it. But I ſuppoſe this is not a privilege pe- 
culiar to your way . xplaining the ſameneſs of the 
reſurrection body. Will not thoſe, who receive that 
faith under any other; yore it, who believe, thar 
their bodies ſhall be raiſed with al the particles they 
ever had; or with no ot ber than they at ſome one time 
conſiſted of here, be equally ſecure re and 
uncertainties about it? And pray what ad vantage will 
either of them have of thoſe, who: debe ſted 


faſtly, that they themſelves, the very me man. 
Mall be raiſed. from the dead at the laſt day, ate 
ſatisfied with that, which the Scriptures have plainly' | 


revealed, thinking it of no importance more pre- 

ciſely to determine, toit 3 they ſhall . N 

If revelation; has not delivered us from ibis feepticiſiny" 

it ſecms no great, matter, whether we are delivebes 

from ia, lor, at i 10 hy £19: 991099 6 306 
The ſecond thing, which your way of explaining 

the  Tedvrreion body was to deliver us from, you Fin Þ 

ed 


| *dcayours to "ag not only that * reſurreftion 


aeg ere pats ic 9 @ 
9745 Wag nding, coul mY to 
it was not to your mea e, 43 
you haye now 155 It: % Tie ehe con- 
ences, and confufons, of bis applying his 
*"philofophical ideas of identity, and perſonality, 
o the refurreftion. For thereby, you: /a 3 1 


7 


« of the ſame is impoſſible to be maintained, 
05 but alſo, that che Ei t. of that is 
the appearance of ſouls, at the tribunal of Chrif,' 
in another life, is ſufficient, And from theſe con- 
ee r, and confuſions, the belief of the reſur- 

on of the ſame body, in yours and the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind, ſets us clear.“ 

No doubt, Sir; and fo will the belief of it Joy 
in any other ſenſe. There is no occalion for your 
aſſiſtance to deliver us from diforders, ' which never 

a being, however you come to dream of them. 
For that Mr, Locke did ever make the leaft attempt 
fo prove, either that the reæſurrection of the fame 

y is impeſſible to be maintained; or that the ap- 
pearance of ſouls, at the tribunal of Chriſt, 1 kt 
dient; is, Iam ſure, impelſible for you to prove; nor 
have you any ground for the aſſertion. So fur is he 
from any. ſuch endeavour, that on ſeveral occaſions 
rofeſſes, as has been before obſerved, .+ That 
by po means denies the ceſurrection of the 
- fame body; that God may, if he pleaſes, give to 
8 one, at the laſt day, a body conſiſting of the 
n cles, which were 5 1 United to his 

, foul, t he queſtions, he dead ſhall 
2% 1 with bodies, ® 


conceive the 


ly in. parts, or 
Fr ou. "x7 r But defy you 
luce any one paſſage, where he aſſerts, or in- 
Nute, much leſs 3 to prove, that the 
OR 


— 305: 


refurreBion of the Jams body is impaſſible as be main- 
220 or 4 Fane 2. . 
of C is ſufficient.” So that there is no need of your- 


explanation to * clear from conſequences 1 
e wth wich wor be der. 


— Locke's mouth, who would. 
1 r 
50 rure, that is not there in expreſs words, it wou 
be very unaccountable, if it were not plain, that 
« he had” a turn to ſerve by it, which was to ſer 
ide the” delicf of the rretion of the ſame 
« body? 

7 


e you, Sir, wick ee 1 
e 1 ſhould never SIT: 


of "the fame body as intended to b 
— — ſerved by it 
. Be 


7 
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ee h we 


oe was. nothing 
"A nay, when. 5 is 17 5 185 u f. 
ſion only to ſhew, that, according to "the'B Biſhop 
own account of his ſenſe, he was fo far eB having 
ſaid any thing inconſiſtent with the refurrectiqt ug 
the fame body, that he had proved it to a de 
ſtration: for. (as the Biſho op underſtood him), if the 
Jame. perſons are raiſed, they muſt have' the". 
ladies; upon which he adds, and there can bè uo. 
thing plainer, than that in the Stripture"it is" re- 
vealed, that the ſame perſons. ſhall be raiſed. \ This, 
you ſee, is not ſaid, to ſer aſide the belief of the | 
reſurreRion of the ſame body, but for an ar ment 
to his adverſary, that he = really proved it 

Why this ſhould be thought Frags language in 
any man, | confeſs I do not fee. As to Mr. Locke, 

e was indeed ſcrupulous of delivering any + \thing 

r Scripture; "Which was not tliere in — 5 wards : 
but I dare anſwer for him, he would not have de- 
nied any doctrine to be revealed in Scripture, which 
could i as plainly a veg from it as this, that 

e ſame tins Holt ball be raiſed. Nor can this be 
ange language to any man, 'who - 
"That we ve, mult all. appear before tbe 
T. 275 N ent May rte the "things 
c. Or, wy repeats in 'his 


wh e ain tontb "their 
give 9 e one, Bore 
Nag 5 0 corp Born thoſe men 
[FRE Wi peri een 
e their oc 


e ending ty What they 


12911 bon have 


the Refurr 


ec ion of the fame Goay. at 12 


i” done in t bodies, muſt be the / 
who did tho e wk or hey 2 725 = 


ed. from 
it be Hranęi 5 N ke in 10 — 
= Peg 42g yn fo Ape When he reads ch _ 
Or rather, is it not tlie ſame” thin 
+ That all men ſhall riſe again, which' is the” Fe 
age of the creed, and that all perſons ſhall ' riſe 
15 e and perſons in common uſe, and 
9 language, are ſynonymous 1 
j 1 you, therefore, Sit, to compound with Mr. 
eee J and fince are not in- 
i nor any way tend to exclude each other, 


not endeavour to deliver us from 51 
e 1 I will give you my wor no 
he of ſhall be made by it, 5 afide the 2 


retry of your 16 body. 
. ff * 11 {341 bo 
11 gie IE 163; Tit p 2 5 2 
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Had ſaid in my letter, that it "x" ſuffi- 


1 cient indicatio The e Serig ite had declated 
nothing a ut the doctrine of the reſur- 


1 he fac . hat the” aſſertots of it 
hu — 4 1 different ſenſes. By 


Which, [ou 70 0 1 mean the ' wards of” — Pure s 

5 upon W Ic that it 18 my m ; 

Ws 12 5 0 0 th cer had ie ps! this: 
4 have been an 11 10 18 indeed, Sir, 


to have "Thing, Which" 
e naw} "ne hey 1 3 


; — you Ju _ ppol fe "wot of wt ? 
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es not the words /ame body a more obvious Ne 5 


1 did not repeat them? ſince had juſt 
thewing, that the words Je, 15 wer 
0 in Miene ſenſes, but had not Pr 
tended to ſhew any ſuch thin , oe the . rus 
Scripture. So that e mil eee fall c 
ood and whilſt you are needlefply beim 
ot interpreters, who believe the ſame dog. 
trines, though they differ vety oftch in explaining 
the words, which contain them; you have left m 
ohjection in full force; for it is the doQrine itſell 
being differently explained, and not the Words 
fy * contain it, upon which, my argument 
oun 
For this . and becauſe there is he real 
difference between Mr. Locke's meaning nd TEA 
though you preſume you have made hs appear to be 
another great miſtake i W 1. told ts. 123 con- 
teſt a appeared to litt tle importance. 
Whether it is you 1 Met are miſtaken. in this 
2 muſt appear by t che agreement, 0 1 
ſhewed there was between Mr. Lotht's wor words and 
1 and the lirtle force there is in all 1 vou 
ve offered to take off from e 4 th 
agreement. T 
60 Fe However, you chank me, that 1 ay 
« ſhould think ir necefſary to go a long: 2555 
- ou any rthet, if” it were not in * of m my 
"great | Nat fer firſt, 1 talked t love of 
1 truth," "and concern for the ihterefts of relig 
« engaged me to 1 10 bur now theſe” are le 
«th ih 6 on Up pn = No KEN mae 
Sir 


« r. Locke.” No ſuch a 
nor d or Thee beer ver had at At a 4 
For truck and 1555 ah are Ruf my 17 
Fu > dirt Nice uh edt man, The leis ien 
tance any contre doctrihe is 6700 or if EO | 
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pute is merely about words, as I have thened yours Ts 
_ with Mr, Tacke to be; the more truth and refigio! 
ſuffer by impoſing it as an article of faith,; anc 
charging any one ich want of truth and me d 
for ng r ging in, Scripture, what is not particu- 
hrly, and plainly delivered there, 1 125 you, 
rhe fore of your. thanks, and gp, dong, vIHh Tow 
rs Unt of this i os treatment of 
th che fame view, with which I at 4 P00 
Mi engage in his defence; and ſo much the rather, 
as the matter itſelf in conteſt between you, and up- 
on 2 you ſo ſeverely exclaim againſt bim, ap- 
pears of the leſs 1 ur ee becauſe the injury 
oe to truth and religion through him is far that 
ry reaſon the greater, by making it Bereh to 
fp 5 doubeflly of f doubtful ings or to be un- 
etermined about ſome circumſtantials of a doctrine 
not clearly revealed in Scripture or not to per: 
ceive it to be delivered in a text, which. may.w ks 
out t yolency bear a quite different RO... 
F 9 1 more ne! om! to 2 taken notice of 
in t ection, but Wy at n ay concerning y ur 
not being obliged by the rule Me, ad gc gr 
whe Sen. to confine vourfel f in ſpeaking of 
the doctrine of the refurreftipn, 7 ts very w 
and, expreſſions of Scripture : 1 5 ex- 
* „ cept, 1 words di en BY 
Po 0 ow can, it 155 poſũble f. or me, P expla 
e ſenſe of them? Since where Words 5 of 
general or uncertal 9 1 175 impoſſible, 
«' that the 1 ol 
« explain them,” 
'Ve true „Sir, 9 
wit be ets 1 ds ol th 
are planer 8 5 better underſtood, if 
found, may, be uſeful to explain. the tri 
chem. But to give words of a general or or uncertain 
meaning, à particular and determinate ſenſe, is got 
to explain, but to 3 the Scripture. 11 5 
| 3 "0s 


ES 


| this doctrine 9 the, reſurrection, as. it is © entir 
6 matter of faith. and revelation, the words and 


& govern gurs; then our expreſſions o 
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« prefſions of Scripture arc, as you 125 0 


nal, es thoſe of Scripture, are: * ex. 
4 more particular ſenſe, nm RO el 
vered as the revelation itſelf, but as the opinio my 
resof menconcerningit. And you would cer- 
10 haye better obſerved your own rule, if 78 
ept within that generality, or not impo 
our ſenſe. as a doctrine of faith, though 
of Scripture ſhould, as you expreſs it, 5 
vs to. think, that the ſame bodies ſhall riſe again; 
Were 105 now proceed with you to e „ 


1 
> Fe 
cu SS, 18 
1 


et 4 Bb G 5 dug zarte l, 


Reph to'the defence of the eee 4 — be 


Au text, produced in the Sermon for the 
" reſurreZtion of the haps body. Rom + il, 


1 . indeed, Sir, 2s you. ob ſerve, oa 2 7 
rd, and wich reat reaſon, tha hat My et, Wend 
want, of trulb and hs for 
aying, that. . is u | ſuch. N in Seri, 
e, 4 the reſurrectian of the Loch, where 4 
general reſurreftion at the laft day is ſpoken 1 


. 72 had en a text, hs thoſe very 
ral reſurrection unde- 
on 4 na Ny {3 jog 50a BY : 


1 5 t ; bod 74 3 "Ao te? 
1 Aug He a . th the bod bodies ſhal nde 
ee 70 157 


„al che Ame import as 
fame feilt and heh 


e ene March, Quite gthe 
as tl lame war 8.77 {1 27k 
Viſe. — the bjeft af.diſpute was Mi the b 
5 


Men gopcęrning n 7. 55 
— not 1 0 with 7 re, 
wh here che general * on is not certain ſpoken 
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of, which you know is at leaſt a matter of debate. 
I apprehend well enough, that in ſome cuſes, here 
the ſenſe. is the ſame, it is no great matter, whether 
the words ate ſo or not: but in the caſe beſbre us, 
the very words were chiefly to be attended to be- 
cauſe Mr. Locte was not contending; that the te · 
ſurrection of the body it not to be founi in 
as 'you would have it thought; but only: that th 
eflons concerning it were not ſueh, as chi 
make us think, that the holy ſpirit intended to de- 
liver it as an article of faith, that the very ſame 
ſhall be raifed. To which end alohe he obſerves; 
that the reſurrection of the ſame body is not men. 
tioned in Scri and what is remarkable in 
the caſe, ſays he, there is no ach expreſſion, 45 
the reſurrection of the bo The remark is 
of that particular - expreſſion; and why you change 
the phraſe, both in your Sermon, and in the Dex 
fence, (even where you pretend to repeat the words, 
as cited by me) y ou belt know ; but in both places, 
inſtead of there 1s 10 wit expreſſi ion, you have put, 
the reſurrection of the body is no mentianed in 
. care; which perhaps better ſervecd your turn, 
ueing texts, as if contrary to what he 
faid, though that expreſſion uus not in Gem, 
which alone he affirmed, that it was not in 
Stipe, where the genetal- refurredtian is hs 


AIRY, « 92 << exp 


hegte, producing a text wh tt ver 
Ci required likewiſe; LIN 
the g 1 75 rrection i e he 1 


cant fo 105 or pla ſpokeh bf,” bf wr 
cere and intelligent 56 / 1 the 
ele or the gelten W e 
any probable” — — ba ſehſe, of Wn. 
deiſtand it —— other.” net bea- 
Pig Path br Arey 0 f rn a is "Yor 


nothing ſhort af this cin Igor "hey 
Ma 


ef, _ Or roll 199 129097 Jede. 
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f. Nay 1 muſt farther fay, that (if ie was 
not vidiculous) it was v w_— — 2 
text im Juſtification of that charge, 
Mr. Lathe had offered — ny — 2 
e mnerſtood ef the reſurrection t the laſt 
g „ 212 © 1139009) 7 
| ut e when we deny that ſenſe of the tert; you 
„ tell me, we are able to give it no other mean - 
ing than à figurative; and therefore (htte per I 
„ may think) you do Mr. Locle no imjuſtice in 
« ſaymg, that he does violence to the words, ſince 
2 — 


By your leave, Sir, a 2 the words 
hs not manifeft violence, when ſuch rea- 
fons ate given for that ſenſe, taken from 'the' de- 
iſing from the text itſelf, as 
gment of a ſincere enq;uirer. 
' £ | you ' in my letter, and 
now very well, Mr. Locte has given why 
of St. Poul is not to be underſtood of 
Rection at the laſt day, but of -quithening | 
out mortal bodies bers, fo as to make them aſſiſtant 
to- «life of 'rightevuſneſs/ And this ſhould! have 
been-fuſicieny to ſecure him a that —— 
ard to truth o 
52 ſet 


charge af having, without 7 
AAS throng the words into a 


n thbutzh the ſenſe, in which you underſtand 


Rr the tight, for a man may have a 
ſincere _— pd drm ns trutb ringed — e grounds 


N yore Sera 7 ſhould appear, that 
ee e t ee ee 60, Bend 
ed Tour prof which, in general, and 
 ſeronilly mort G. — «nd ut we are ow - 
2 confdeyys! 271975 ogaltsg eit: goquy ava 

Your firſt general proof, that thoſe words of St, 
Tonk * Viii, 11: elf quicken your mortal _ | 


tte Reſurractian of the ſame-body;" 313 
are to be underſtood of the literal reſurrectian at 
n bag; Gon ORs 


ae ee 
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„is evident ir 117 
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certainly, at the laſt day, raiſe the. bodies, of alt 
men, ile wicked, as wel of 724 3 For 
he could not intend retation of a 
text, to deſtroy a doct 5 ech e maintains in 
the comment upon it; and which is one of his ar- 
guments, why, that text cannot be meant of the 
general reſurrection, becauſe it is a promiſe to thoſe 
only, who have the ſpirit of Chrift ; whereas . the 
— ies ger = be raiſed. 8955 . 
ned, unluckily for your purpoſe, ou 
"i urged Mr, Lotke's Ke N of ſome Pay 
ticular texts, as a proof, that he denied certain 
doctrines, when he has aſſerted thoſe very doftrines, 
in his notes upon thoſe very texts; as I have had 
occaſion to obſerve more than once, in he firſt x Parr 
« his vindication. 
In your ſecond | genera proof, that as text Fe 
are vpon, muſt belong to the reſurrettion at 
laſt day, you argue, * that the life of fi * 
was no. way intended by the Apoſtle here, ſeems 
to he clear, becauſe one ebe ſuppoſe that, 
« without concluding, that the Roman converts 
« were yet dead in their ſins. For quickenin ng in 
this place is promiſed to them as a. happineſs fu- 
ture and between being dead 1 aſl 
e quickened \wnto rightequfueſs ; ere. is, at think, 
no poſſible medium.“ $ proceed 
to ſhew, from ſeveral Sue in wr bs eie thar 
the perſons, to hom it was addreſſed, «« pere not 
& dead-jn, their fins , and ſince they were already 
_ quickened toi a life of righteouſneſs, you conclude, 
* "that th — 8 & promiſed to o the Roman 9 85 
Wveits In this\ paſſage, Rom: viii, 11. 8 
ſurrectiop of their N the laſt d 
ie, imho, the ſun gf: your, AUF, 5 ahh 
I rave Hazen 2 a 1 
; That it, is ſqu bee its norure 
of the be . or in this place. 955 
wah grant, chat the ads to, whom 8 


Ices 
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writes this E. piſtle, were not at that time dead in 
their ſins; they had received the faith of Chin, had 
been buried with him by — 9 and might reckon 
themſelves to be dead indeed unto fin, but alive une 
God. But notwithſtanding that they were thus 
renewed in the ſpirit of their mind, fey continued 
ſtil! liable to be drawn into the death ſin, by the 

15155 and preyalency of their carnal, appetites, thar 


off the law of the mind; and therefore the Apo- 
pole, in ch. vi. immediately after he had allowed 
Rem to account themſelves alive unto God, exhorts 
them not to let fin reign in their mortal bodies, nor 
eld their members as inflruments of — Hfiw 
cee . And in ch. vii. after he had been re- 
N ape the great prevalency of that Jaw , the 
he unregenerate, he encourages them 
with the erbe, at they might be delivered 
from * body. of 4075 through Jeſus Chrift our 
Lord; e 7 PE with'a promiſe 
ro (Aa; 41 re ſpiritually minded, who had 
ſubjected their Nin to the law of God, to quicken 
He their mortal Boilie, by ks ſpirit that dwelt in 
em, ſo 48 to make them Ant to the life a 
u e chat they might be enabled, as thoſe 
0 were alive fr Tg tbe, dead,” to Yield" their members 
1 0 455 Sleot iſe unts Gad. | 
Sir, whether the paſſage in de- 
28. 5 riderſtood in this ſenſe, does not᷑ receive e 
, ju mou A other plates in the two! 2 

d chis takes off all the abſurdity; 

wi a oy 1275 'of q Wing men fo" ii Tift' g 
ripbte, 7 „ Tho ah each A. For it is 

i, 587. aquickening Ard the pirirufal part, Wich 
before 110 e unt Grd;" but 07 that groſs miite- 
rial part, which St. Paul fi ae ſpeales ß as 
the Nas and root of the ea upperites: andi a 
Se to Vick ven thoſe mortal bodies," by the ſame 
power, which raiſed the Body of Chriſ from che 


dead, 


dead; ſo that they ſhould be no longer bindrances, 
but beips to them in the 1 ſeems 
conſonant to the ſcope and nc 
is," and che foregoing” chapters. In the next 
NE hey ir is made a conſequence of this promiſe, 
they were not debtors, or were under rio 0 obli- 
. —.— after the fleſh, And in ver, 13. there 
to them 152 future life, I he /brough 
die ſpirit 2 mortify the deeds of tbe boch, 'ye Pall 
bios ; 3 has a plain reference to that promiſe 
I 11. of cl ning their mortal bodies, by 
ſpirit, which dwelt in 1 as what done could 
e them to mortify the deeds of the body.” Nor 
deed it ſeem at all likely, that the Apoſt e 
t his diſcourſe, of «a/king not TER f 9 
but after the ſpirit, which he goes on with in 
14. to promiſe them a reſurrec tion in ver Tf, when 
he was immediately after to cloſe the whole (as he 
does with great beauty and {tre th niſe 


of the reward of eternal liſG. 5 
The words underſtood in we le" dir tes 


Intended, 46 1 bare 'expliined "it, take olf like- 


wiſe your other ion; „ that if when St. 
Faul ſays, ' br that raiſed" up Chriſt” fr from the 
gad, he ſpeaks of the reſurrection of C3#i's 
& dody, not of his "ſoul; it ſeems very unlikely 
that when he ſuys be ball "quicken your — 
« bodies; d Spende mb this Kefurrechon uf their 
7 bodies, but A their e Tour 2 
ir, are frequently founded on a miſtake 
adverſary 5 8 as this plainly is: iek 
— 1 . —7 the 
15,2, C upon 
no body ſo abſurd as to have 
ee, d 


ant, your immortal ſouls, ini), „„ 
ſ Page 183. 1 
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You 


the eee we Jome _ 55 1 


=D Row will 
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Þ dong that hey forſa frſake the luſts of the fleſh; IIA 
form, themſe purity” of Jie, hielt the | 
Goſpel.or Chrift re ION 25 38 284 

BLISS 44% Wha 11 9 Db. 
| Truly Sir, at this rate of purdphiagig) St. Paui 
1 made to ſay what any one pleaſes. Is it 
bie for the moſt unpręjudiced man, to thin the 
po ſentence öf what you here give for 4 para- 
phraſe, either juf or natural? There is certainly 
not the leaſt ground for it in the text, and _ 
be inſerted on no other account, than to ſu 

the ſuppoſed connection of this verſe with ho 

ſixth verſe of the ſeventh chapter — it is a 

very proper deduction from the laſt verſe of it, as 

I before obſerved. Nor is there. the leaſt appear- 
ance of its being 4 return, as you pretend, to the 
Apoltle's former diſcourſe, of their not being ob- 
liged to obſerve the ceremonial law; which he had 
done with at verſe the 6th. At verſe 7. he begins 
another ic, not in a digreſſion, as you cal its 
but/a cloſe proſecution of the deſign he had all 

— upon, by ſhewing the inſufficiency of 

the la / to defiver from ſin and death, ſince it gave 

no power to overcome the carnal appetites ; from 
the dominion of which there was no deliverance, 

but by the grace of God, through faith in 8965 

Cs: With the mention of, this only way 
delivered from what he had before called he 5 

the members, and this body of death, 8 

chapter e and the beginning of the ei 

goes 4 to aſſure all, "hy had Ab the falch 

Chri F they were 7 Yor; becauſe” of this joy 

medy, W ich t ae od hai provideayin' 'no 

ben r of condemnation 96, K d did not indulge 
the luſts of the feſh ;. not a ſyllable'is Pelle aboi 
obeying the ceremonial law. The whole diſcourſe is 
0 cloſely connected, and che ſubject of walking — 
5 ler 
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* the fleſh, ut after ibe 5 . without 
interruption, as far as you 


E Frag h all. on 59 conder 
ar As is neceſſary 


intended to — your own, 8 to giv | 
gane ad Pa, by che le you Ae 
taken of 72 — (as digs have 175 ſeen) leaving 
gu or.: as might beſt our 8 

js Wau che whole. What is 1 e 
rei to be here obſeryed, is 4 * dene 
wa la which e we proceed. 
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Ven 10. And if Chriſt ver. 10. But if vou be 
be in you; ibe body is ſincerely ſuch (i. e. Chri- 
dead, becuuſe of fn, 125 ſtiant) and 7 conformed 
the ſpirit is life, Maa e to the ſpirit and 5 
7 eee. I of the . of 1 


RI 5 1 HUI the n, thou 
18 4 Mo * 77 12 A ſuffer io 


11 He do en ont Wrong on 
is bed fn 19191: i / > riraal ſhall be happy 
> wtf py 11114444 a b life for ever, 
1142 1 i oh hun as wreward of your-faith- 
liert 51744 I Inf n een Won ON 


Sit, you Would not Ae foal 7 
| Min ment in this Yerſe, if 
1 8 ow neceſſary to draw St. "Paul fi from his 
iſcourſe pk Ting er. the Reſp, and after the 5 
9 /, and Eving to rgb, 

He your ſenſe 95 the e Tas, 
nn 12 Ty ject 755 ren or t it! 9 
e 18 ing in this 10 yer 
- 5 5 ol tier nt ſtate of hoſe Chrj- 
| | me of 'Ch 8 N, dwelt”; 
l 0 + body is Lad, which expreſſion 
quiyaler 14 mk of being dead to i oem: 
* Hunt 


3 4 _ j oy 4 R — — — * 
— ry „ -— r F 
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| big 8:08 mov; eu mori the deeds of | 
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ke NECES of which will, 1 4 
the vi | 
8 4 


manifeſtl 
wer TID u 
, 11. But if he wr, 11. And fince, 1 


of him, that raiſed are Chriſtians, the 
7775 from the dead, bleed 8 ; who raiſed 
in deu, be, that up your rd efus Chrift 
raiſed Chriſt from the, from the „ dwelleth 
44d. #7 alſo ed alſo i | % ö 


ſpirit, that dwelleth in death * — to 
Jen. | it, tall, when” dead, be 
<> | n to poſſeſs an 
. — glorious life. 
Here you entirely y, drop the laſt words of this 
"og. by ol. wig in th "_w_ in vou, to which 
9s your . 


e be ct by ir of eating 
in them, whilf living, which the quickening, in the 
text, was to be, And, therefore, it ſeems, you 
thought fit not to take 1 which, ac- 
20 . your interpr df the text. there 
But N den e at; * importan 
the ſenſe, which 1 have given of this e, 
promiſe ſo to — their mortal bodies, that t 


ſurre y the je tn" . 
ren their members, as livin 

ts to righteouſneſs ;, for this could only be” 
edel by the dwelling of the ſpirit of God in 
them: Which whoever” conſiders, and eee 
chis wich che tog preceding and two 8 
verſes, and with the other places referred to abo 1 
and harmony 


TI no leſs e in 


the compaſs of four verſes, in the 10, 11, and 
_ 13%; by if the ſenſe 1 am contending for de 
bs Bar anip.dens 48 the claſs on GO EIS 
in J 13. And this ſeems no inconſiderable 


tion to your way. of interpreting that 
aue. 1 


ee 7 T5 ; 1 nn 


Ver, 12, ore, Ver. 12. Whetefore, 
brethren, wwe are debtors, Chriſtian brethren, as you 
not to_the Habs, fo Ge” "have any concern for the 
after th be feb, * 4 eternal welfare, both of 

P wur fouls and bolies, e. 


O00 2% "member cheſe obligations 
| erke eau t 5 forſake all habits of ſin” 
ee eee e 
Ve. 12, Rr oh Ver. 13. And that, if” 
after the fleſh, ye 2 85 har c Ge 
t; hel. f'ye, 2 bring "the, lay, © which” 
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I belege, it would. be difficulr for any Se 10 
"1 ivea reaſon, why, to live after the fleſh, ſhould ſigni- 
ſenſual luſis ; and, in the 1 30 verſe, ſhould mean 
' living unden the dominion. of the Jaw, as you there tur 
that phraſe. For thou h, being in the fleſh, 1s er 64 08 
-times uſed by the Apoſtle in this laſt, ſenſe Sd; et Cer- 

tain it is, that in this place, whatever the ſenſe, of 
the phraſe is, it wa be the ſame in both, verſes, 
the one being conſequential to the other; which, I 
think, nothing can make more plain, thay ſetting 
them together. We are debtors, not lo the fieſb, 10 
tive after the fleſh, for, if ye live after the fab, ye 
Hall die. If, in the firſt of theſe ſentences we are 
to underſtand, the habits of in and ſenſual luſts, as 
you interpret it, there is not the leaſt. ground, from 
the text, for giving a different ſenſe to the ſame 
be of uſe for your 223 that the, Apoſtle ſhould 
not ſeem. to be ſteddily purſuing the ſame. ſubzect 1 
and ſo, the danger of living under ibe dominion .of 
ibe law muſt be brought in here, though he had 
done with that point long before. Tour bringin 
in too the eternal welfare, and the never ending We : 
of the body, in theſe. two verſes, could only be 
thought on, to make a ſeeming relation in — 
to that reſurrection of the body in the 117 yerſe, 
is not one word, that regards the future ſlate of the 
boch, in either of them. May it not, likewiſe, be 
ſuppoſed, that if ſome turn had not been to.be ſerv- 
ed, theſe words, ye — do. mortify, the deeds of the 


BD. 


text. But t 


lation to the promiſe, in the 11 verſe, of quicken- 
Pg their mortal bedies, as underſtood in Mr. Lacie 
fenſe; and, therefore, it might be convenient to loſe 
fight of it; leſt it mould give ſome light to that paſ- 
mage. © And, indeed, your whole paraphraſe is ſo 
edly diſtant from the turn of thought, and 
manner of expreſſion, of St. Paul, that one may 
ä 50 gueſs whoſe ſenſe it was calculated to de- 
But it is time now to quit a point, that required 
not ſo long a debate, as you have run it into. As 
for what you have urged afterwards, againſt under- 
ſtanding the words under enquiry, in a figurative 
ſenſe; I believe, enough has been ſaid, in my re- 
marks on your paraphraſe, to be a full anſwer to it, 
and, therefore, I need not go over the particulars. 
The figurative ſenſe is ſufficiently def for our 
purpoſe, if reaſons are given for it, taken from the 
ſcope and connection ot the Apoſtle's diſcourſe, which 
Mr. Lockeihas done; and I have ſhewn, that your 
objections againſt it are founded on a-miſtake of his 
ſenſe; and your on chiefly ſupported by à para- 
phraſe, manifeſtly ſtrained to ſerve that purpoſe z 
as any attentive reader may obſerve, in more places 
than T have marked. Let but yours be compared 
with Mr. Locte's paraphraſe on this viiith chapter 
to the Romans, a wo 1 N _ 
aſſed judge will find any thing in his, like tho 
A ed d the which! I have pointed to 
in hours; nor the leaſt; appearance ef training. St. 
Paul io ſerve a turn, notwithſtanding your ground- 
leſs reproach. 00 e e n 11 18111. cαονα 
I think it needleſs, likewiſe, to examine your 
ey ahimadverſions, upon the reaſons Mr. Lacke 
offers in his Comment, why'the text beſere us ſhould 
not be underſtood of the reſurrection of the Jaſt day ; 
as it is of no importance at all to the dec xine it- 
ſelf, which is abundantly atteſled in Seriptule, Whe- 
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ther this text belongs to it, or not. It ſuffices, that 
the grounds, upon which he thinks it does not, are 

ſtrongenough to acquit him from the charge of want 

of truth: and modeſty; in that aſſertion, which this 
text was brought to confute ; as, I doubt not, muſt 
appear by what has been ſaid on the ſubject. And, 
on the other hand, your arguments for the literal 
ſenſe of the words, are nes ſo plain and — 7 
even with the help of your extraordinary 8 , 
but that an humble and ſincere man mighe ſtill dif- 
ſent. from you; and, n ; 
to ſupport ſo groſs an imputation, from which Mr. 
Locke may well ftand acquitted, whatever the true 
ſenſe of this text may be, which you have fo much 
laboured to clear. ee e t 0 ff ne 
If you was not in ſome meaſure ſenſible of this, it 
would be hard to find a reaſon for your endeavour- 
ing to put that fallacy upon us, which I have all 
along obſerved, of ſup Mr. Laale to deny, 


not only that there is any ſuch expreſſion, but that 


there is any ſuch. thing, as the reſurrection of the 
body in Scriptute :; with which view, na doubt (for 
ſure. it cannot be by chance) you always alter his 
words, on this point; and here particularly at the 
cloſe of this ſection, you juſtify the injurious char 


complained of, as be denies, that the reſurrection of - 


the body is in the Scripture, But that is what Mr. 
Lacie never did deny; on the contrary, he fre- 
quently. aſſerts, from Scripture, that the bodies f 
ö we ſhall have occaſion here- 
after more expreſly to ſhew, by which the. injuſtice 
of., your, groſs treatment of him will further ap- 
nin 10n ben het ohh bm. 7 5¹ 
obo "et 04 11 2401 ö 7 7 ” Jq iis! $3 
oflw Noc do zibod 9d 01 He T6 Henle 11 10 flint 
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vou bein your "Defence of 40 il 
this text, with Sins me, as you had — 


6, Thar it is unreaſonable and unjuſt to inſiſt upon 
«-the very words, if the doctrine and ſenſe we 
« contend about, is in, or may be inferred from, 
« the Scripture.” But, Sir, it is not a doris we 
are contending about here: theſe texts were brought 
in oppoſition to what Mr. Locke had aſſerted, which 
9 not, that the reſurrection of the body was not % 
be found in Scripture, as you again repreſent it, but 
that there is no ſuch expreſſion there. From whence” 
he infers nothing againſt the dofirine of the reſur- 
rection of the body, as you would have it thqaught: 
all he argues is, if the ſameneſs of it was to be 
an artiris ef faith, the expreſſions concerning ir 
would have been more exact and particular. And, 
therefore, I muſt be ſo ſtiff, as again to tell 4 
that nothing but produeing a text witk that very 
expreſſion, the reſurrection of the body, he oe tl > 
thing "wy! the purpoſe n Mrs Lale alen 
tion. Iii ZE 364? „ Ni I\ CIS 4% \ 
Hiwyrer; we will tanfider tis wit; 00 far ah F+ 


have concerned myſelf in the fenſe'of it, or ag it 1 


brought in ot the reſurrection of the. an 
boch. 1 had owned; in my lerrer, thut che hang 
here ſpoken of was to be at the teſurrectieoh of the 
dead; and, therefore, you needed not aſc, if 1B; 
« can deny it,” But " left it to be conſidered, 
whether it related at all to the bodies of thoſe, who. 
were to be raiſed from the dead, that expreſſion be- 
ing uſod in another place *, of 'thoſe who were not 


* 1 Cor, xv. 5 . 
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to, die. To this doubt you have given 2 large ſo- 
lution, which 1 think Mi wen Forward but, 
waving that point, as I had no d to inſiſt on 
it 3 granting, that the change ſpoken 6 of, in the text 
before us, which was to bo at the time of the re- 
ſurrection, was alſo to be of thoſe, who were raiſed 
from the dead: what will follow from thence ? Why 
then (you ſay) it is plain here is another text of 
St. Paul, which aſſerts the reſurrection of the 
„body.“ No ſuch matter, Sir; here is a text, 
indeed, where mention is made of the body ar the 
reſutrection and no one denies, that there are ma- 
ny, which do the ſame, but not in ſuch a manner, as 
to 172 contrary. to what Mr. Locke aſſerted. Nor 
N 3 proof, that the very ſame body x 
mall be raiſed : for with whatever bodies the e 
are raiſed, whether preciſel the ſame, or not, t | 
will equally be capable of being ele from 
Nox lorious bodies, 
I had, LN good reaſon to ay, that this 
"text was oddly choſen, for an expreſs mention o fl the 
reſurreZion of the body, or for a proof of the ſame - 
. neſs of jt; ſince that expreſſion is not in it, and 
lince our bodies may be changed, without being 
miſed, as the Apoſtle elſewhere 'expreſly ſays they 
ſhall : and thoſe bodies of the dead, that are raiſed 
incorruptible and immortal, may certainly be not 
2 1575 properly ſaid to be changed, for not being | 
6 i as e ſame they were before. So that 
- ; — Fee Jpailed.me for a wit, upon the uſe © the | 
word chan We, ſo far as a pun. has any pretenſion to 
It; and, if you could afford to laugh at it, you might 
1 1 your grave man's advice to one, who 
d cautious, r got to be in danger c of be- 
al 3 ed, with ſuch, fi 12 : 
ut LPR 129% lmoſt tempted be witty yourſelf, 
Res. which I e 0 to uſe, 


* — 71 170 "Orig 4 4 7 5 of the re- 
muſt be a per- 
„ ſon. 


furrection of the /a 


the Reſurrectien of the ſame. body... 


6 4 yery liable to be ſurprized (you | 
« proof of the reſurrection of the body, 
i text, is capable of ſurprizing me.” "Here," wy 
cording to cuſtom, inſtead of che ſame Boy, 
put only tbe reſurrection of the bel, as if I den 
. e be uf pod roof of the i Flt, 
kg Body; which, I muſt again aſſune you, is fur 
m either Mr. Locke's or my u pet 'You then 
aſk, “ if I ever ſaw it produced againſt this doc- 
« trine?“ No, really, Sir; nor even àgainſt che 
reſurrection of the /ame body. Bur a text may be 
very ſurprizingly brought %* proof of a doctrine, 
that never was, nor could be, produced againſt it, 
if it make neither for one 1 nor the other, which 
I take to be the caſe here. In ſhort, without being 
over liable to it, one may be allowed ſome ſy 
at your choice of this text, either againſt Mr. Late, 
n or for the reſurrection of the ſame 
Mr. Locke ſays, there is no ſuch expreſſſon in Seri- 
pture as the reſurrection of the body. This \( 
7 5] is ſpoke without either truth or mode 
4 for the 15 tle ſays here, that, our bodies ſhall 
CI 90 pure. 7 Any 15 is me + 0 — 
the re rrection o e ſame body, for a thi 
is changed, muſt needs be'thr ſane. Theſe are 
guments ſomewhat extraotdinary, Which, there- 
fare, 0 might give a little ſurprize. . 
W. I fear; you will be in i Wer 
of 7 . urprized too: Tou imſiſt fall, 4e chat che 
4. alteration of the qualities, modes, and affections 
* of any body, 00 roves it to be che fame body, fince, 
«if 4, is not the ſame, N One. b 
* and a new ay is not a body” changtd,' 
a body, entirely different,” 940855 | 
„ when I can Ae Fg Fact wok 
told me belots Katt th 
„ prizing,” Se I Warn Joh to Sel pn your: 
{The difference of 5 5 mode cr 1 | 
is that at alone, which | Ford N 
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of bodies; ſo, that the alteration. of che qualities, | 
etc, of any be e 


$22 t0% 


body, particles 
compoſed it. On. the other hand, ſuppoſe, 
reſurrection ſuch a change of the material ſubſtance, 
as. you allow of, to make your vulgar ſameneſs, 
which, though it does not ay a body entirely-dif- 
ferent, and another, is yet inconſiſtent with the 
ciſe ſameneſs of it. This, no doubt, you will grant, 
cannot make it the leſs capable of being ed 
from a vile to a glorious body z r 
gere ame cannot hinder ic from being c 

| Fre 
— — fd 
mew ) not entir 45 
anat ber; and a. body e er e 
Jame, 
And as this. tent can * — the: 3 
nels, of the reſurrection body; 3 — 
1 e , that Mr. Locke-has advanced for, as 
I . he-never denied; that our bodies hall 
be e — ron To this you anſwer, 
1 Though. perhaps, Mr. Lacte did never deny in 
. length, that our bodies ſhould be 
128 the reſurrection yet this is a neceſſa- 

5 that, if he denied the reſurrec- 
n of, the: body, be denied, that our bodies 
uld de at the reſurrection But 
tif chen did in — length aſſert, that our 
es; ſhall be ahanged at che reſurrection ? Will 
0 ac that he 
cf owledge the; reſutrection of the | 
yt — ir he-doct, iD/words at length, -aſ« 
eth, yen, may, if you pleaſe, ſee. in his note 
on an. 4 here he thus expreſſes 1 

30 loa Ph | 
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Hb 'and*blood (as $t. Paul tells" us) kannt inherit 

the" Kingdom ef God; and, therefore, to fit "believers 
Lanes of dom,” thoſe, «who art alive "ut Christ 

be changed in the twinkl! "of an "oye. 

T 0 e e, aber, 37 changed 

went, e 

= me, » words c our 

e $i na Mr. Loc s Comments : how hw heh 7 — 
5 — 


could you y charge him with denyi 
oh of the body, or that it is to be 
in Seripture? 'The injuſtice — 3 
Fn wy df * 
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tothe defence 2 the third text 
ar tb Cor. TY 53. og 3 
15 3 Sir, with taking o 
notice in your Sermon, of Mr. /Locke's argumenta 
I muſt now do you the juſtice to own, that you”. 
m_ made amp fince; _ — 
— oo I > wet rg QI 
2 — the diſpute, whet her the | 
words corruptible and mortal in this tert ou ght . 
have body for their ſubſtantivo; er whether 
are neuters abſolute, and to be underſtood of 
ſons.'+ Though! I cannot but Obſerve, chat n 
ſenſe is every whit as'agreeable-av the erbet to be 
ſcope and of cho writer, "which; you / 
4 ig tather to be attended ta hag A 
„ words: 1 muſt: likewiſe" vbferwef) 
falſe grounds you accuſe e js 
diſguifing the ſenſe» of theſe words to "deceive ow 
6 


readers! Po which purpoſe you ſay 

i ſetvable, that when Mr. Lure ve bg 
words corruptiblq" and} mortal: — 179% 

” 850 be leaves our the wr 2hirp wick dhe 
| « Apoſtle - 


E 
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330 Wen the Controverſy concerning 
„ Apoſtle joins. with them; and it was neceſſary, 
that he ſhould do fo, to induce his readers to be- 
, lieve, that the words corruptible and mortal, 
4 could poſſibly. repreſent. the dead: for when the. 
vod This is added to them, they are manife! 
J uncapable of. ſo indeterminate a ſenſe.” e e 

It is very true, that Mr. Loctæ doęs — 
the word this at the qv ny of his note upon the 
— in queſtion, when he ſpeaks, only of the 

conſtruction of them: but it is as true, 
that he inſerts it afterwards, in the very ſame. 
note, when he gives the ſenſe of the place. Thet 
then, ſays he, which is meant bers being . this, 
prong this axial man ſhall put on immortality, and 
this corruptible man incorruptibility, . &c. His 
emiſſion, therefore, of the word bis, in one part 
of his note, ſinge he has it in another, could not 
be with any deſign of impoſing on an untvary 
reader, unleſs ſuch, as are ſo unwary, as, to read 
notes by halves. That you are one of this ſort, is 

2 the moſt carer. anclſions zu this : 

put upon your unjuſt concluſions, from 

and many other of Mr. Locke's nates.) |, _ 

Your very next charge againſt him, of inconſibency 
wich bim is founded on the ſame; conduct, of 
conf notice of one. part of this ſame note, and not 
tering the lace rt of it, which might have 

u to ſee, that there is no contr 

in —.— e ſays at the beginning of it, to what, he 

had ſaid. — leh on Rem. viii. 11 

Lou obſerve, that in his note on has, place, 

« he is very 2 that the word mortal is no 
%; Aer New,-Teftament. attributed to any 

4. — — of et gy po can it 
« po re repreſent x b on. know 

Ki one” Sir, that Mr. Locke, does, not. take this 

— the dead, to ſignify in Scripture be bo- 

dies of the dead. And if you had read out this hote, 

you might have — that when he . 2 


Um 
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here ſtands to ria the dead, he means the per- 
ſons of the dead; for a little after this, follow thoſe 
words, which I juſt now quoted, bat thth, which is 


mant here, being this, that this mortal man mii put 


on immortality, Se. I cannot ſay, that you take 
no notice of this, for you have ſaid 4 great deal 
againſt underſtanding tl verſe of perſonality; but 

it ſeems, you did not care to conſider, that Mr. 
Lothe underſtood it ſo: there was no inconſiſtency 
in his ſaying, mortal bere ſtands to repreſent 'the 
dead, with what he had ſaid on Rom. viii. 11; for 
the perſons of the dead are not void of life, though 
it is o_ till the reſurrection, that ibis em man, 
muſt put on immortality. 

The . thing you take 7 notice of; is lin 
Lockte's note upon / 43. of this chapter, where he 
ſays, the time, that man is in this world affixed 10 
this earth," is his being ſown, and not when being dead 
he is put into tbe grave, In — 1 — this inter- 

retation of his, you are but I ſhall 
be as m_— —_— it, borh — it does not 
ap * builds much u it, as you 
_ and becauſe the qualion i debate —— 
does not much depend upon this interpretation, as 
you yourſelf own ; for & if it were granted, you ſay, 


yet he cannot, as he hoped ; ge learof ch refur 
by Ken her am I ſo well 


rection af the body 
_ ſatisfied with Mr. nA notion of this matter, as 
to engage in the defenes of it; though. 1 
not in the leaſt, that the reaſons he gives for-it; were 
ſuch as truly weighed with him. And thoſe, who 
obſerve human nature, will find it nothing ſtrange, 
to ſte men of good underſtandings, and bonelt 
minds, fond of ce peculiar weder ich others 
cannot view 1 in the ſame light” rr 
Iagter with you, chat W ant af an exact cor- 
reſpondence' between! this! burial of 2 dead body. 
nl £11) 10 51 ben 10 u HA tw. . fn Py 
rr bage 1 „ Page 218 „tl. zi % 
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Lad things are not ſown, ſeeds ure ſown bring 


chan he gives. 
_need of it in this place, or any other j for he is far 


ene quick ſeed n dah, 5 0 
which: St. Paul alludes, is no good\ proof, that ho. 


pron" mh her re of 
the body into the ground j for it ia 

rly — that the — 
\-rheir figures and compariſons ''-up | 


ſmalleſt agreement in — one point; — 
are many inſtances in the moſt eminent. of the 
Greek yoets, and not à few among the ſacred pen- 
men. I ſhall, therefore, have no diſpute with you 
de tis ret but ſo far, as in diſcourfing- 
it you have miſtalen, or manifeſtly T” 

. Locke; And for this 1 ppm ome 
feſt entrance on the ſubje8t. 


After aſked, * what proof he Sings 
an int tion fo very uncommon s“ 


you anſwer, W CS: 
« own words, yet he gives us no lar words 
from St. Paul, but only ſays im his dn fur 


4 


« and die not till after t 
ſcems, you underſtand 
for St. Paul's, — Jou ſays” 5 the ſenſe 
« 1 — be deduced from 
« . But Mr. Locke would not allo 
to ſay; that a conſequence] from 
„St. Paul's iſs words was St. BE 1 and he 
« ought not to have better e in place 
J aſſure 2 he has nao 


are ny prof Theſe words, 
to have given us 


trom giving a conſequence from the words of St. 
Paul, for St. Paul's words, You will find, ena 


review. that this cenſure of yours is only founded 


on a . hie meaning. 9% 


time (he ſuys) /of man's being run, ir nor — 5 
ing dead 4 p. — chore, a ix evident TH 
St. Paul's ron wordt. But what avec the yl 


St. bel bam which be rhinks this evidenrd: Not | 
of e } 09 on eil al ni „ 215rthoſe* 
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thoſe, which immediately follow, as you underſtood. 
him to mean, for they are plainly his own reaſons 
ing upon St. Paw/'s words, that-is upon the expreſs.” 
| „ words in / 36. Tb 

— not queickened except it dio. Which 
oe eg ge — oe: 


wen us for St. Pau a, 4 you- 5 
2 — your _— 2 cs noe wie. 2 
% W may be excuiabie; ur 

you do Mr. . at the concluſion, of them, is 
— and has been too often repeated, to 
| paſs for an-overſight. - After —— if i 
« Locke imagination here, that men are ſown in- 
« to this life, were rms yet he cannot, as he 
„ bopech ee get clear of the reſurrection of the body 
„it. Jam weary of being forced: to com- 
— ſo often of * — f 9 
Locke wich hav n gu 0 f 
the x, tht luch which was — | 
— ws co ſeveral inftances . 
his, exprefsly aſſerting, chat God will rai 
bodies of ail men at the lat d. But 4 
no ſal, chat it is even Nidickloweherey no'1 a 
any ſuch hen have his notes 1 1 
you on this ter of which he 1a | 
and — inſiſts on thut ductrine. ! 
his interpretation ol two or three verſcs — \ 
UNCOMMON, or even — as vn pleaſe! her 
abſurd is it to impute þ his .givingthem! aha lacs © 
2 a deſign of SY 
is notes on many more places of the ſame c 
ter? That. he oould not deſign here, f get an 
of the refurre/tion of the bay . ex» -* 
tract witnels for him. W 425, dene 
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"diſcourſes :' Sr. Puuh reaſoning Pani "PN Met 
alive are fleſp and blood; ' the dead in the graves are 
'Bitt tht remains of corrupted fleſh and blood, but flu 
an blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither 
 #orriuption inherit incorruption, i. e. immortality: 
therefore, to make all thoſe, bo ure Chriſt's, capable 
10 enter into his eternal kingdom ef life, as woll thoſe 
'of them who are alive, as thoſe of tbem abo art 
"from the dead, ſhall, in the 'twinkling' of un eye, be 
all changed, and their corruptible' ſball put on intrur- 
rvuplion, and their mortal ſball put on immortality i 
"and thus God gives them * victory over death 
' through their Lord Jeſus Chriſt. In another part 
of the ſame note, he ſays : This victory over death 
does, according to the Apoſtle, belong 't0 all thoſe, 
"whoſe corruptible bodies have put on thcorruption. 
Theſe paſſages undeniably prove, that Mr. Locke 
aſſerted the reſurreion of the: boch, if any words | 
Tapes be ſtrong or *— enough to evince it. And 
uppoſe, Sir. is not the firſt time you have 
— with them, though you ſuffer — ef _ 
dently to affirm, that he invented t 
« that men are ſown into life, to — ol 
* the incumbrance of ſuppoſing, that it is the 
dead body, which is Dun in diſhonour, that is 
* to be raiſed in glory.“ As if you did not know, 
that notwithſtanding he time hs allots for this 
ſowing, inſtead of aß himſelf from that incum- 
brance, he, throughout t $ note, ſuppoſes corruptible 
bHocdies, the remains of corrupted fleſn and blood 
raiſed from their graves, to put on incorruption. 
Since then, it is plan, he did not advance the no- 
"eur e N 
that turn ieh you pretend, it is but equi - 
table to believe; that he 10 led into it by St. 
Puls manner of expreſſion, and his'own re 
upon the natute-of things ſown. Tol this, he 
in that note, and thinks any one, who con 
ders it, will find reaſon from thence ſo to a 


ſtanc 


"4 


ſouen into this wortd;*to ferve 


dee Reſurrettion de ſamie dad 385 
— eee Choy oe on 
And after all, the ſowing. of men into the world 


is not ſo foreign from Scripture language, but that 
he might find other texts to confirm a 


Panl's words in that ſenſe; for why may not 
Apoſtle be ſup to uſe the ſame 
preſs the — ing of the toorid, which t — 
Jeremiab, uſes to ſignify encreaſing the numbers of 
the Jewiſh people? T will ſow — houſe of Jfraeh, 
and ib houſe of Fudah, with the ſeed of man. The 
: _ may be thought as ages ied. to the 
le of mankind, as to a part; and are other 
places in — where ſowi and not ſowing, 
are uſed for peopling, or diſpeopling a particular 
nation. And oF r. Locke ſhould. be allowed this 
ſenſe, there would be no getting elear of the — 
rection of the body by it, as yo in 
for till the boy enſure hc nth 72 
ing, dying, and being quick en ou oug not, 
therefore, to have ſuppoſed, that this interpretation 
was invented for a Purpoſes which en it could 


n effect. 
Before hawaahin chapter, you, reſolye. to con- 
Gder —— of Mr. Locke's, for ſeveral rea- 
ſons : it is upon 1 36, Bat ſome man will ſay, How 
are the dead raiſid up! And with nohat be \ da they 
come _ — rok; that, theſe: 4 4 
' £200 108; Hod come, it % pa 
enen — to life again? Secondly, Wi Dy what 720 
full tbey return to life; To-both theſe he diftintth an- 
fauvert, firſt, That thoſe, who are raiſed tu an, hen ten, 
5 Kare, fball have. other hodies Secondly, . That 75 jg 


| men uud die, ns Ao improper. way; 49 
' attaining other bodies. Upon this note | 
„„How comes it to als 10 that theſe words, * 
. the daad nee houl ae e 


: 9 1 £3, 7 
103 -OtW. 300. 


| * 
nnn 51 liter, t 


von 16111 ni eln 


Brit lis, 11% 2, 4 
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ee, fe again? We. How ean they 


„ he thought, truly and — — 
«than thisy how can it be poſible ” 


Sir, in this note, that it was St. wh hs tld you 
ler him into his ſenſe of that queſtion: J, ſays he, 
, | * 1 bis 


what be 
to contain thoſe qu 
Ihe anſwers, which he gives to them. But 
to your uſual candour in judging of 
roundly affirm, that he proper 
* here to alter the ſtate of the queſtion, becauſe he 
* jntended to alter the ſtate of the doctrine, con- 
« cerning the reſurrection.“ Whether he has altered 
that or not, will hereafter appear : however, you may 
obſerve as well as he, that St. PauPs anfwer does not 
ſeem to relate at all to any 
God to raiſe the dead, but refers to his common man- 
— 7 of env ayin = of the earth, 
the propriety of men's to live again. 
The other Rb Shay bodies do they 
come? 'you fay, Mr. ' Locke indeed allows to ſtand 
22 does in the text, but you are fure he 
« gives an anſwer to it, which the Apoſtle no where 
< authoriſed him to make; that the dead ſhall have 
« other bodies. Nor does he dare to refer to the 
6 words, in which the Apoſtle teachesſuchdodtrine.” 
I believe, Sir, you may find, that in — — 
he refers to many words of St. Paul, as ſeeming to 
teach this doctrine, ly thoſe, which are the 
immediate anfwer to this queſtion, That which thou 
1 gs A nt rs wy 22 1 — = 
giveth it a body 8s 
tell vs, chat theſe 6 wiſons, taken from che 
4 fowirig'of ſeed, Gr. w he ſeems to-think 
4c . eannot be te im. 
n — es, but 


v . 
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7 Fans Pay DS ron mall be 
c given to them again, more gl e. — 2 


1 tul, and durable, than they were before. The. 


„ alluſion, muſt not be fuppaſed to hold in Ml" 


BY: granted, Sin. ghasi mie eta. bold 
— But when any particular circumſtance, 
is is inf or pointed at in an alluſion, that cir- 
| ATT mult hold in the thing compared to it,, 
as-the chief matter intended to be explained, or 
illuſtrated by it. And therefore, when it is taken 
notice of in the alluſion, that that which is ſowed, 
is not that body that ſhall be, we cannot but be led to 
think, that /o alſo that, which is laid in the grave, is 
not that body, that ſball be a 2 er the reſurremion. And 
ſuppoſing thoſe compari — which St. Paul uſes. 
on this occaſion, to imply onl Yo. that our bodies 6 a 
the reſurrection bal be dige rently conſtituted, and 
have entirely different qualities, from what they had. 
here; this, as 1 — elſewhere, makes them a 
new kind of bodies ; and this is juſt what Mr. Locte 
means here by other and better bodies, Which he, 
ſays the dead ſhall have at the reſurrection. If 55 y 
doubt, that by ether. bodies, he means bodies dif- 
ferently qualified, you need only look back to 255 
have — quoted from. his note on 42, of - 
this chapter, — with which the note we are 
upon muſt be underſtood; for it is not to be ſup»: | 
poſed, hat he intended to deliver à doctrine here, 
contrary to what he aſſorts ſo ſoon after. That there- 
tore, Which he means by other bodies on 5 2 1 
mult be the dame. of which. on 1 42. he Jays, 7: 
that are in'their graves ſpall be changed, at. 
of their being raiſed. In that note you will e 
Mr. ee other bodies are bodies raiſed * N 
changed ſrom corruptible, morta 
blood, to ſpiritual incorruptible immortal hodi 
« Theſe, you ſay, are not other bodies, but the © 
bodies of the dead * again more glori- 
. * ous, 
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'** ous, c.“ And here ariſes another diſpute merely 
about words, viz, Whether bodies ſo changed, as to 
have all their qualities entirely different from what 
they had before, may be moſt properly as * 
fame or ot ber bodies. 
I muſt here take notice of an 8 you 
make at the beginning of the ſubject we are upon, 
That this note opens all the myſtery, at once, of 
Mr. Locke'sdo&trine of the reſurrection.“ But you 
have now ſeen, Sir, that his myſtery is no other than 
St. Paul's myſtery, that we ſhall all be changed. And 
you may likewiſe, ſce, that all the — he de- 
cribes of bodies at the reſurrection, being only of 
- their qualities, and not at all of the material ſub- 
ſtance, there is no inconſiſtence in his ſaying here, 
that thoſe, who are raiſed, ſhall have other bodies, 
meaning bodies, that have quite different qualities; 
with his affirming to the Biſhop, that he does. b 
no means deny, that the ſame ies ſhall be 
Theſe ſeemingly contrary, propoſitions may very 
well agree together, as they relate to the body in 
different reſpects. And tho' Mr. Locte diſputes in- 
deed with all bis might againſt impoſing that do- 
 Qtrine as an article of faith there is no bfi 
vou ra it, when it is aſñrmed, that he does not 
deny it. * Bur it clearly appears, you ſays that he 
Lf, hot believe it; and from his note upon this 
+, place, it is manifeſt. he declares, he contrary. 
To this, what I have juſt no ſaid is. a ſufficient 
7 ES yet I ſhall add here that from ſeveral notes 
| 11 it dra 2 J it rather appears, that he 
ined- to believe, that the Jane 
30 bodies op ay be raiſed -than the contraryi tho! ſo 
N changed at the inſtant of their bong 
that they may well: be. called different, or 
etber kind of bodies, Mhateven materials, they are 
e e f. 57 A 01 ng f. FIRE 7H benin | 
2d. nothing ſtrange, therefore, which: you. (tell 
2 That Mr. Laalel was once under | ſame | 
6 pom 
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r conviction with others, concerning the nature of 
t& the reſurrection, and the ſenſe of this chapter, 
'& and in his Neu ſonableneſt of Chriſtianity, thus ex- 
+ preſſes himſelf: Theſe frail mortal bodies ſhall be 
© changed into ſpiritual immortal bodies at the reſur- 
1 reftion, when this mortal ſhall have put on immor- 
4 fality.“ But it is very ſtrange you ſhould not 
ſee, that he ſtill continued under the fame convic- 
tion, and ex $ himſelf to the very ſame purpoſe, 
but more full and particular, in his note on Y 42. 
to which J have ſo often referred. How you could 
overlook this, when you was criticiſing upon his 
comment on this chapter, is not eaſy to imagine, 
But I begin now to be perſuaded, that by ſome 
chance or other, you mult certainly have fli 
that note; for it is yet more difficult to imagine, 
that, if you had read it, you could have allowed 
yourſelf to write a large book to perſuade the world, 
that Mr. Locke did not believe the reſurrection of 
the body, or acknowledge, that it is to be found in 
Scripture; when you muſt have found, in that note 
alone, à full reſuration of the whole purpoſe of 
Perhaps you may think, that Mr. Zocke's men- 
tioning frail mortal bodies to be changed into 
ſpiritual immortal bodies, ſnews him to have been 
vnder other convictions, than when he interpreted 
the text we haye been upon, by this rorruptible man 
rut pus on incorruption, and this mortal man muſt 
pus en "immortality. | But this interpretation alters 
nothing of the doctrine of the reſurrection, which 
is the reaſon I have not entered into any debate about 
the ſenſe of this text. It is ſtill by the changes of 
- the body; that 7his' corriprible' man, tuft put un in- 
corruption, &e. Accordingly Mr. Locle, in his com- 
ment on this chapter, repreſents the dead 'bodies 
raiſed from their graves, to be the ſubject oſ all the 
changes mentioned in it, as you have ſth,” and ex- 
7 TRL 3517 Enn 10 „V E it] * preſsly 
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preſsly ſpeaks of corruptible bodies, that have pur on 
. 2 1 CET lem Tate not! 26 
And therefore, if he avoided anſwering the Bi- 
ſhop, when he urged this text againſt him, it could 
not be for the reaſon you alledge, via. Becauſe 
&« he knew he had once allowed himſelf the Biſhop's. 
« ſenſe of thewords,” for there is nothing in his for- 
b mer words, as you have quoted them, contrary to the 
ſenſe, which he- ſtill allowed. But that does nor 
amount to the Biſhop's, who propoſes as an article of 
faith, that the reſurrection body muſt conſiſt of the 
ſame particles, which were once vitally united to the 
ſoul, without the addition of any other. This Mr, 
Locke contends is not clearly enough revealed, to be 
an article of faith And if the text laſt mentioned, 
was (what you pretend) as clear as the light againſt 
him in this, I preſume it is as clear againſt you, who 
no more allow this to be an article of. faith, than 
Mr. Locke does. And thus we have done with his 
and your notes on this chapter. | 1 


Reply to the objeflions again Mr. Locke's fate 
, 
"THE only paſlage of Mr. Locke's, that I find 
conſidered in this ſection, is his anſwer to this argu- 
ment of the Biſhop's : That the ſame material ſub- 
tance muſt be reunited to the ſoul; or. elſe it cannot be 
called a reſurrettion, but a reno vation. In your Ser- 

mon, you had urged the fame argument, with the 
a dition of this confideration : 4 That the ſoul dieth 
not; and that if the body alone die, it muſt be 
the raiſing of that body to life again, by which 
« the dead man can in any proper ſenſe be ſaid to 
« be raiſed,” And what I had objected to this in 
my letter,” employs the greateſt part of your ani- 
ma:lverſions here. I had ſaid; that as a nan conſiſts 
ot body and ſoul, the man dies, not by the __ 
5 alone 
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Ajone, but by a ſeparation of the ſoul from the body. 
„Well, ſay you, what is this to the purpoſe? . 
« queſtion aſked remains ſtill to be anſwered; when 
& the ſoul and body of a man are thus ſeparated, 
« do they both loſe their exiſtence, action, and per- 
6 2 Or is it the body only, which is loſt to 
all ſenſe of life?“ This you conclude I muſt ſay , 
whereupon you again draw up the argument juſt 
now ſet down from the Sermon, If the body alone 
« die,” Sc. To all which give me leave to reply, that 
thoꝰ we have good grounds, both from reaſon and 
Scripture, to believe, that when the ſoul is ſeparated 
from the body, it is in a ſtate of perception and action; 
yet it muſt be granted, that whatever kind of life ir 
exiſts in, it is loſt to, or ceaſes to ive, the human life ; 
and therefore, if, after ſuch a ſeparation, the ſoul, 
the ſame conſcious principle, is again united to a, 
human body, it may with ſufficient propriety be 
ſaid, that the man is raiſed from the dead, without 
knowing or conſidering, whether the body, to which 
that ſoul is united, be the very ſame material ſub- 
ſtance, with which it was joined before, or not. 
You tell us, that ** the ſtrict Scripture notion of 
« dying will help us beſt to the Scripture notion 
« of riſing again: But in the ſtrict Scripture notion 
« of dying, the ſoul, you ſey, has no concern.” And 
this you prove from our Lord's denying, Math. x. 
28. that any man can kill the foul, from whence you 
argue, that, When at any time in Scripture, a 
e man, who conſiſts of body and ſoul, is ſaid to die, 
or to be killed; we _ i 
« Scripture language, we ought to underſtand that 
_ « ſaying only af his body.“ But pray, Sir, how 
does it follow, that becauſe no man can kill the ſoul, 
nor can it be ſaid to die, that therefore the ſoul bas 
uo concern in the ftritt Scripture notion of dying! It 
is certain the ſoul has a great concern in the cal 
nature of death, and in the common apprehenſiuns 
of meg about it, to which the Scripture is generally 
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accommodated. ' For 1 aſk you, whether upon hears 
ing of a friend's death, or in apprehending our 
own, we think of nothing but the body's bei i 
to all ſenſe. of life? Do we not conſider our friend 
as having left, or ourſelves as going to leave, our 
habitation in the body? And if this is the true no- 
_ Lion of dying, then a ſeparation of the ſoul from 
the body muſt be the ſtrict Scripture notion of dy- 
ing; and ſo we may conclude, co to you, 
that when in Scripture a man is ſaid to die, or to 
be killed, we ought to underſtand that ſaying not 
of his body only, but of the ſeparation of his foul 
from the body; in which moſt properly and eſſen - 
tially the death of the man conſiſts. The ſoul 
« indeed having always lived, cannot, | as you urge, 
ec be ſaid to be raiſed from the dead; yet the man 
may, who was properly dead, by ceaſing to live 
.- But 4 the ſame man, yon ſay, does not riſe from 
* the dead, except he riſes with the ſame body, 
« for the ſame body is as neceſſary to make the 
« fame man, as the ſame ſoul. This ſeems 2 
very bold affirmation. The ſame ſoul, the ſame con- 
ſelous principle, is ſo abſolutely neceſſary to make 
the ſame man, that if we ſuppoſe 1 
ſubſtance, we entirely loſe all idea of the ſameneſs 
of the man: but it is not ſo as to the material 
ſubſtance, for we make no queſtion of the ſame- 
neſs. of the man, though we are ſure the material 
part of him changes continually. How then can 
we be certain, that the ſame body is as neceſſary 
to make the ſame. man at the reſurrection, as the 
ſame ſoul is? It is ſufficient to us, according to our 
notions here, that the ſame thinking being conti- 
nues united to a body, which has never been ſhifted 
all at once. This it is, which makes up our idea 
of the ſame man, and the ſame human body. But 
it muſt not be ſuppoſed, that the real identity of 
either conſiſts in tlus; for if it did, it would be 
#7 a * | "HOY 
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impoſſible, that the ſame man could be raiſed from 
the dead, becauſe it implies a contradiction, (as 1] 
have upon another occaſion obſerved) be 
ing ſhould be reſtored to the, ſame: continued liſa, 
which it has once diſcontinued to live: or that a 
body, which was once entirely put off at death, 
and all its parts diſperſed, ſnould be reſtored to an 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion” of particles united in the” 
If then the real identity of the man, or that whicli 
conſtitutes the ſame man at the reſurrection, muſt 
he ſomething elſe than that, in which we place the 
ſameneſs of the man in this life; it may be de- 
manded, in what that ſameneſs of the body conſiſts, 
which you ſay is as neceſſary to make the ſame 
man as the ſame ſoul?” The ſame particles of mat 
ter you will not allow to be neceſſary at the reſurrec . 
tion, becauſe not neceſſary to the ſameneſs of the 
man here; An uninterrupted ſucceſſion of particles, 
united by a participation of the ſame continued 
life, which is neceſſary here, cannot poſſibly he 
reſtored at the reſurrection: how then is the re- 
ſurrection body to be the ſame? To this you are 
ready to anſwer, 2 to your account ot 
vulgar ſameneſs, that thoſe parts of the old maty 
ter, which it pleaſes God to reſtore to liſe at 
% the reſurrection, will be ſufficient, whateveo 
6 new particles may be added, to male the ho 
« raiſed as much the ſame with that which died: 
« as that was whilſt it lived, ſor any little part of 
time, the ſame with itſelſ.“ But Sir, the fames 
neſs, that the body had with itſelf bern; did not 
conſiſt in its having ſome old remaining pat t 
which new particles were coutinually added; though 
that is indeed the conftitution of the body here, not: 
withtanding which it is always reputed the ſamꝭ : 
but to place the ſameneſs of it in this mixture: bf 
old and new particles, would carry the abſurdity 
with it of ſuppoſing the A SA of 2 
fn. T 4 
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ſiſt in its variations, or in its not being the "ſame. 
The vulgar notion of the ſameneſs of a human bo- 
dy has indeed no regard at all to the particles, 
which compoſe it, whether new or old; inſomuch, 
that if it could be proved to a demonſtration, that 
a man's body at fourſcore had not in it any one 
particle of the ſame matter, which it conſiſted of 
at four, it would ſtil} retain a vulgar ſameneſs, ſo 
_ as it continued in the ſame organized life, 
wi 
I believe you muſt be convinced your vulgar ſame- 
neſs is founded, and to this it is plain, the body 
cannot be reſtored at the reſurrection. 
However, a body conſiſting of part of the old 
matter, with ſome new particles added to it, is that 
fame body, which you require to be reunited to the 
foul, to make the ſame man. Now againſt 'this 
Mr. Locke has ſaid nothing, otherwiſe than as you 
have made it to agree in terms with that ſame body, 
which he contends is not an article of fmtb. For 
he could not deſign to oppoſe your notion of the 
reſurrection body under that term, ſince it is nei- 
ther the ſame in his ſenſe, nor in the Biſhop's, nor 
has that ſameneſs, which belongs to human bodies 
in the common apprehenſions of men. But in 
whatſoever we place the ſameneſs of the body here, 
we cannot from thence with any certainty deter- 
mine, what body will be neceſſary to the identity of 
the man at the reſurrection. Perhaps a body ſtrictly 
the fame with that, which died, in a mathematical 
ſenſe, may be requiſite; and therefore Mr. Locke 
does by no means deny, that the ſame bodies in 
that ſenſe ſhall be raiſed: and in affirming, that 
the ſame man, who was dead, muſt riſe again, he im- 
- "plies, that whatever body is neceſſary to make the 
ſame man, that of conſequence” muſt be raiſed at 
the laſt day, though ir is not clearly revealed of 
what particles it ſhall be compoſed. But fo far as 
the Scripture directs he has ventured, as you _ 
wy 


out ſhifting all its parts at once. On this, Sir, 
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Jon to deſcribe. it, viz, 4 that it ſhall be 4 loch 
changed from fleſh. and blood, from corruptible, mor- 
fal, 40 4 ſpiritual," incorruptible, immortal body, 
Theſe ate the neu kind of bodies, which che. ſays 
all the ſaints ſhall be in at the reſurrection, (for 
of new bodies in any other ſenſe he no where 
ſpeaks) and united to ſuch new- bodies, hodies, that 
have ſo far put off their old imperſections, as to 
become quite other bodies than they were. I hope 
you will allow, that without any “ affront to com- 
„ mon ſenſe, or defiance to the common ways of 
* ſpeaking among men,” the ſame en may be 
raiſed to immortality, the corruptible part of them 

having thus put on 22 _ 

49 And by this time I ho ou are convinced, 
that your diſpute with Mr. hy eon this ſubje& is 
merely about words, ſince he fully aſſerts all that 
you contend for at the reſurrection, except the _ 
| ſame body, which can with no propriety be in 
ſenſe applied to that body, ien 080 hoth 
eres to Fa affen, 
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POP 1 real difference in Scripture be- 
Han the dead, and the bodies of the dead. 


1 1. might now. put an end to chis long reply, 
f having, ſufficiently cleared Mr. Locke = hereſy 
on this article, and confuted your groundleſs pre- 
tence, that he denied, or did not believe, the reſur- 
rection of the body. But as there is gre car_ſtreſs laid 
on both. ſlides, upon the ſubject of this ſection, by 
you in maintaining the /ameneſs of that boch — 
ever is meant by it) to, be an article of faith; and 
e it to be ſo in the ſenſe 
2 | e ee 1 
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can, whether he upon good grounds: affirms, that 
Sd. Paul plainiy diſtinguiſhes. between the dend, and 


the bodies. of the dead; or whether it be true, ay! 

you ſay, that this diſtinction is only verbal; and 

that. che expreſſion. of the reſurrection of the dead. 

which is conſtantly uſed in Seripture, is always ta 

be underſtood of the body. 1 3 2503. 03 9516 
- -paſs over the two or three firſt - 


paſſages. of this 
ſection, becauſe I have ſaid enough on the laſt, to 
ſerve. for an anſwer to all the reaſoning contained 
in them; and for your citations from the Old Teſ- 
tament, I am no way concerned to examine them 
here. The particular text Mr. Locke inſtances in, is 
the only occaſion of our debate on this point, and 
ebu ſufficient to determine it. 1 Cor. xv. 38. 
How aro the dead raiſed? and with. what body de 
they. come? Lou had ſaid in your Sermon before, 
and you no tell it me again, that the diſtinction 
« even here, between the dead, and the: bodies of the 
dead, is only verbal.“ And truly, Sir, you may tell 
me this as often as you pleaſe, without ever W 
able to perſuade me to believe it, whilſt the ſenſe 
of the text is evidently againſt you. For if there 
is no real diſtinction in it, there will be no avciding 
that diſagreeable ſenſe Mr. Locte mentions, viz. 
with what bodies do the: dead bodies:tome? But in 
that ſenſe, which you ſay, and which I grant, is a very 
natural and pro l mf with what kind f 
« bodies, or with a body how qualified, do the dead 
« come?” area diſtinction between the dead and the 
bodies of the dead is manifeſtly | preſerved. 1 ſee, 
indeed, that in your paraphraſe of the words, that - 
difindion: is de i but I ſee too, that the ſenſe of the. 
text is loſt with it, according to your peculiar; art 
ob paraphraſing; Your: words run thus, the dead 
bodies of men, when coy war ma pn? e 
what qualities ſhall they be endued with“ Does 
not any one ſee, that there is ſomething expreſt in St. 
Paul's queſtion, even according to your own interpre- 


tation 


Fa "7 > 


4 * 
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tation ER Fir/ juſt e . which is not py 
all ſignified in yours, as you have now turned it? 
Both of them, it is true, are enquiries concerning 
the qualities, that bodies ſhall have at the reſur- 
rection; but St. Paul does beſides, and diſtinct 
from the body, expreſsly mention the dead, *which” 
are to be raiſed, and then enquires with What kind 
of bodies thoſe dead ſhall come. Tour | 
ſhews, indeed, that the Apoſtle might have ſtared” 
the queſtion, concerning the nature and qualities of 
the feſurrection body, as you have turned it for 
him, ſo as not to diſtinguiſh between the dead, and 
the bodies of the dead; and ſo probably he would 
have done, if he had not intended ſuch a diſtine- 
tion. But the matter of fact is otherwiſe; he has 
ſo really and plainly diſtinguiſned them in this 
text, as if it had been his purpoſe to make it ob- 
ſerved, that bodies are not the only ſubjects of the 
reſurrection q for it is impoſſible, without quite al- 
tering the queſtion, or-making a very abſurd ſenſe 
of it, to underſtand by the dead „ nothing 
more than dead bodies. ' How are tbe diad raiſed # 
And witb what body do they, i. e. the dead come? 
Certainly the dead (as was obſerved in my letter) 
are as manifeſtly diſtinguiſhed from their bodies in 
this text, as they are 'artfully dro in your pa- 
raphraſe. If you will not allow chis to be ſome-- 
thing “offered in point of reaſon, that may de- 
t ſerve to be conſidered ; it is . (in“ one 
< ſmart language) to fſt ſtill, 
e the paraphraſe is juſt, it is — th is 2 
ed, nothing can be mearw here but dead bodies 
and dry Who will Pome an Wont Win againſt: 
the plain evidence of St/ Hanse & e a1 7351 
To confirm what yd — uon \6«that-by” 
<< the dead is always in Scripture meant the dead 
N eee that it is impoſſible to 
eig nit a et; t ,99; 310 TAE 3047 
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avoid ſpeaking perſonally of a- dead body in, any 
language; upon, which you produce ſeverg] 1 
tances in Scripture, where dead bodies are thus 
perſonally ſpoken of. And it is not to be denied, 
that this manner of ſpeaking is common to all lan- 
— : but it does not fo ow, that becauſe dead ; 
ics are uſually ſpoken of perſonally, therefore 
whenever perſons are expreſt, bodies are always 
meant. There is certainly a real diſtinction in na- 
ture betwixt the perſons of the dead, and their bo- 
dies; and when the Scripture mentions. both di- 
ſtinctly, expreſſing the relation of one to the other, 
as in the text before us, there can be no room for 
a pretence, that the dead there ſignifies only dead 
bodies. Your —_ argument, that nothing is 
dead but the body, muſt be defeated in this caſe, 
where the man or perſon is plainly ſpoken of un- 
der that appellation the dead, and enquiry made 
with what kind of body dead men ſhall come at 
the reſurrection. What reaſon can there be to 
ſuppoſe, that no diſtinction is intended here between 
the dead, and the bodies of the dead, but that of 
words, unleſs you would perſuade us, that nothing 
really. exiſts of the dead but their bodies ? For if 
there is a real foundation. for a real diſtinction, 
why ſhould it not be intended, when it is expteſt? 


Reply to the” conſiderations, on a large paſſage 
gated by me from Mr. Locke's third Letten 
ia the Biſhop of Worceſter. © 


W ERE to go cloſely along with you, I 
ſhould be led to take notice of fo many inconſide- 
rable matter, and fall into ſuch frequent . - 
tions; as. mult be tireſome to myſelf, as well as 
tho 'reader.. I therefore paſs over your pic ces of 
wit upon me as a. pain vater; and refer you to 


W. iat 
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What I hal ſaid before, in apology for my writing: 

fo much on a controverſy, which 1 think of littie 
importance to be determined. I might indeed an- 
ſwer. the greateſt part of this ſection in the ſame 
way, by references to what has been ſaid above, 
there being ſcarce any thing in it, that has not been 


already_obviated. 5 MA 
In following Mr, Locke's obſervations, upon the 
_ xvth chapter of 1 Cor, as I had ſet them before 
you out of his third Letter to the Biſhop, you 
again object the three texts, which have been lately 
_ conſidered, againſt his aſſertion, that the ſpirit of 
God. keeps always to this phraſe in the New Teſſa- 
ment of raiſing, quickening, reſurreftion of the dead, 
Sc. and that the body is not mentioned to this 
purpoſe. Enough has been already ſaid on thoſe 
texts to ſhew, that they contain nothing con- 
trary to what Mr, Locke aſſerts. But I muſt here 
take notice, that the laſt of them, this corruptible 
Pall put on incorruption, and this mortal ſball put an 
immortality, is very unfairly brought in oppoſition, 
to him, ſince it is expreſsly excepted by him in the 
very place you quote; where his words are, r 
body is not mentioned but in anſwer to the 79 — ' 
with what bodies the dead who are raiſed ſhall come ? © 
Now as that text is part of the anſwer to this'que-" 
ſtion, it is included in Mr, Locke's exception. But 
that this might not appear, you have fairly dropped 
the exception, and make him ſay abſolutely, hal 
the body is not mentioned to: this purpoſe; which it 
ſeems was fitter for your purpoſe. YO OY TIES 
From the general manner of expreſſſon in Scrip- 
ture, Mr. Locke infers, that a good Chriſtign may 
do his duty in believing all that is revealed” to bim 
concerning the reſurrection, without entering imo ib 
_ enquiry, whether the dead ſhall have the very ſame 
bodies, or no. This concluſion you fay *” falſe, 
becauſe you pretend to have proved, that thoſe 
genera! expreſſions of 
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F the dead, ought to be underſtgod 
ata of the reſurrection of the body. But ſup⸗ 
poſing. you had proved this; Mr. bortes conclu- 
| might ſtill be true, for a good Chriſtian' may 

underſtand thoſe expreſſions to lignify the refii 
redtion of the body, without finding himſelf ot 
liged to enquire, Whether the very fanit body ſhall 
de raiſed, or no. 

n un Locks — char St. Paul did 885 = 
much to encourage ſuch an enquiry, by the 
lation he gives - thoſe .* 5 To Ach | 
you return for an anſwer, that the harſh word Thou 
fol is not uſed by the Apoſtle 10 forbid our be- 
lieving the riſing, and the dying body to be the 
fame. I grant it. But what then? might not the 
Apoſtle diſcourage an enquiry about it, intending 
neither to forbid, nor to require, our believing the 
ö riſing and the dying body to be the ſame ? 

Upon Mr. Locke's farther obſervation, bat by 
the remainder of St. Paul's anſwer, a man will not 
Ind the determination to be much in favour of the ve- 
ty ſame body, unleſs the being told, that the body ſown 
is not that body that ſhall be, Je the way to deliver 
"this as an article of faith; and acquaintin 
tba the body raiſed is as difſerent from that," 
was laid" down, as the fleſh of men is from the fleſh 
"of beafts, &c. upon this you ſay, it is manifeſt, 
4 that he miſrepreſents, and perverts the ſenſe of 
the Apoſtle, whoſe purpoſe it is to ſhew, not 
4 that the body raiſed'is a different body from that 
«6 which was laid down, but only that it vr 
differ as much in beauty and glory, c. 
body chat is not fleſn and blood, may be emed 
of a body, that was Heſh and-bloc „ and differ 
. from it, not as to the eſſence of body, but 
us _ as'to immortality and glory.“ 
| What is there in all this, contrary einn 
1 Mr. Docks ſays? It is you, that miſrepreſeire 
5 _—_— bis Jenſes' When you' — him to 

maintain, 


that is not fleſh and blood, may be formed aut of 
a body that was fleſh and blood. And you have 
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;maintain, that the body raiſed. differs from that, 


4 was laid down, as to tb eſſence af a boch. All 


the differences he deſcribes are plainly 5 


forms and qualities; the difference of a 


y from an incorruptible, Ac. You ſay, 2 body, 


ſeen Mr. Locke's doctrine to be, that the refurrec- © 


tion body ſhall be ſo formed, in thoſe words, which 


I have before quoted from his note on # 42, of 


this chapter, viz. The dead in their graves are bat 
the remains of corrupted fleſh and blood; but fleſh and 


blood cannot inherit the kingdom of Cod: therefore, 


thoſe, that are in their graves, ſhall be changed at the 


inſtant of their being raiſed, and their  corruptible 


Hall put on incorruption. 


l You go on to tell us, „that the bodies of men, 


ol beaſts, of fiſhes, and of birds, differ only in 


* their forms and qualities.” And this we grant. 
It is therefore (as was obſerved above) the diffe- 


rence of their forms and qualities, that makes each 


of them a different kind of — from the other ; 


to ſhew, that the 


great difference of qualities, which St, Paul informs 


the body raiſed. ſhall have, entirely oppoſite to 


us 

thoſe, which belonged to the body laid down, makes 
that ſo much > feen kind of body from. the 
other, that Mr, Locke might, with great propriety, 
call it a zew king of body, or another body, with- 
out intending to deny, that it was formed from 


the old one; as it is manifeſt he did not by his 


notes on this diſcourſe of St. Pauls. Nor is the 


5 


4 
2 


concluſion, which he draws from his obſervations 


upon it, in his third Letter, any thing contrary to 


. this : all that he infers from it is, that a diſcourſe, 


in which the differences betwixt the riſing and the 


dying body are only mentioned, and all the com- 
pariſons in it made only to illuſtrate thoſe; diffe- 


rences, could not caſily be thought intended by the 


4 Apo- 


_— 


verſy concerning 


Apoſtſe to deliver as an article of faith, that the 
very. ſame body ſhould be raiſed, without the addi- 
tion of any one particle of matter; which was what 
the Biſhop did not allow to his ſame body. As to 
this point we know you contend, that there may 


be an addition of ſeveral new particles of matter 
to that Beavently, ſpiritual, powerſul, immortal,” in. 
corruptible body, which a0; ſay is undeniably' the 


fame with that, which t 


Apoſtle ſpeaks of. as 


earthly, animal, weak, mortal, and corruptible. 80 


that the only difference between you will here . 


again appe ar to be, that Mr. 2 Fo, der FLAWS, with 5 


you account a body, which may neither conſiſt of 
preciſely the ſame particles of matter, nor has any 
of the ſame qualities, which belonged to the body 
laid down, to be the very ſame body with it: and 
that he does not with you take St. Paul's deſcrib- 
ing the great difference between them, to be 4 full 


* 


declaration and proof, that they are the very ſame. 


n+ 


The paragraph, with which you conclude 1255 : 


 ſe&ion, muſt lead your readers to ſuppoſe, 


Mr. Locke would allow no proof from Scripture, 


of the reſurreftion of the ſame body, but exprojs 


« Locke demands thoſe 
« be found there, yet 


wordt. Lo which ae ſay : „ Though Mr. 


„ certainly, as good. = Can that man be ſaid to bea 


« good. Chriſtian, who will receive nothing for 


c 
«c 
« 


* 


Loctès call for 


Ws 


zafive and abſurc 


as could give you any juſt occaſion for this kind 
of expoltih a in 


ain and expreſs words to 
Nr a ty 
ain and expreſs. ſenſe is 


nds 1 r £52 1 $2 
article of faith, but what. is in expreſs words 
elivered. in Scripture? Are. all acknowledged 


txpreſe words; but in node of them after ſuch 3 
manner as amounts to a call for them. The firſt 
e is only occaſional ', upon the Biſhop's ſay- 


"7 * ” 


exproſi affirm the identity of this body wih that 


ter the reſurrection, than he did in the text he 


had juſt quoted. Upon which Mr. Locke ſays to 
this purpoſe, that St. Pau would certainly hay: 
more expreſely affirmed ity if he had ſaid in expreſs 
words, that the /ame bogres ſhould be raiſed. The 


next paſſage is a little after this, which I ſhall ſet 


down at large, becauſe it plainly ſhews, that he 


did not inſiſt upon expreſs words, as the only proof 


he would admit, of the reſurrection of the fame 
bo, With ſubmiſion (fays he) your Loydſhip bai 
neither producid expi 1 words of Scripture for it, nor 
ſo proved that to be the meaning of ah of the words 


of Scripture, which jou have produced for 75 that 4 


man, who fincerely endeavours t6 underſtand the Scrip- 
ture, cannot but find himſelf obliged to believe as en- 
preſsly, that the ſame bodies of the dead, in your 
Lordſbip's ſenſe, In. 


raiſed. _ 


+ + a F 
* 


», 
« 


of other words of Scripture, and Tpeaks of Yhat as 
equivalent to Spee e And in al other 
Piss when any texts were produced from Scrip- 
ture for this dottrine, he never objected the” want 
of expreſs words, but examined the 74 * zem 
to judge whether the doctrine rould be | 

from . or not. 80 chat, if you had proved it 
to be the plain ſenſe of Span, eee on. Lithe 


n 3 : 4 : 2 * 4. 3 
nor T would contend with you for e words. 
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that he did not ſte how St. Paul could-mote 


be raiſed, as that the dead Jhall 
Here, you ſee, he tequires proofs of the weaning 


* ö 
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i nature, ſhould be called into life again; and to 
&« prevent all pretence of making any diſtinction, 
c more than that of words, between dead and 
the bodies of the. dead. 

And here Iwill obſerve; that l needed not to have 


avoided taking notice of the firſt of theſe paſſages, for. 


want of. eee from Mr. Locke to help _—_ out; 
ſor tho part of what he ſays ugo it, is e 
adapted to the Biſhop's manner of arguing 75 
his anſwer is not ſo. To the text itſelf he ſays: F 15 
thing bere intended 
41 an article of faith, neceſſary to be lieved! 
ane, that the very ſame odies of the dead 240 J 
. raiſed,. would not any ane be apt to think, that. tbe 
words. ſhould, have been, all the bodies, that are. i in the 
- ey of rather that all who are n the raves, 1 whicl 
| Tr and ot pr eci ey bodies, _ 
3 2 e e 2 oy vill 10 + Hay Tel 15 
| n Scriptures 20 fo perſonally o ies; 
that the mention of the graves ſhews, that 5 
which alone are in the grave, muſt he cant. 
4 the gre uy A Gs BY: othing, rea 1 | 
in R 5 Fry WE vo. og 
2 Tay 90 nl the i ly, Spiri 
| * — us here 
3 — during its ſeparate. ſtate; it 16 Säure n 
Saripture, as Ke. as in common lan 
of the grave, as if it were the 


man: eu is nor 19 eee 85 
in delivering the doctrine of the r . og 


p leave ANTE | the Logs dee owe 
man bus the e 3 Finds pa- 
1 when he fayb, A abe e graves 

his. voice, an ſball cbm fog Us\ TR gi 

3 0 ns he ee y upii e 
— rn 1h — he uſt uſes, 

/ phraſs,; Ee, Nor will, the men- 


eee grare tare to projet al pretence of 


Ann * making 


our Saviour were. to propoſe it 
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making any real diſtinction between the dead, and 
the bodies of the dead, unleſs' you would perſuade. 
us, that the body alone is to hear the voice of OR 
and come forth, at the reſurre&ion. 

"The other paſſage in Rev. xx. 13. will les — 
to revent this diſtinction. The dead, which are ſaid 
to be in ' death and in hades, may more proba· 

bly denote the ſorts of men, than their bodies; 
fot hades, you know, is uſed by ancient writers, for 
the place of ſeparate ſpirits; and J am apt to 
think it ought almoſt always to be ſo underſtood 
in Scripture, as in that place of the Pſalms, Thou 
ſhalt not leave my ſoul in hades, ' neither ſhalt thou ſuffer 
thine holy one to ſee corruption. A prophecy, _ 
the ſoul of the Meſſiah ſhould not continue long 

its ſeparate ſtate, nor his body be corrupted in 1 dhe 
grave. But to return to the text we are The 
mention therein of death, as a place or perſon bn delivers 
ing up the dead that are in it, and in the next verſe 
death and hades being ſaid to caſt into the lake of 
fire, in ſhort the entire mannet of the expreſſion, 
ſhews the Tg to be written, (as indeed the whole 
book of Revelations is) in that x ＋ a tighty figu- 
rative ſtyle, fo armen to the Eaſtern languages, 
and eſpecially to 8 —— hed th in ſuch 
kind of figurative diſcourſes, the particular phraſes 
are not much to be attended to. Nothing can be 
proved from them, but the general deſi of the 
prophecy, which here is elegantly to declare, that 
all the dead, in whatever place their ſouls or bödi 4 
were Tepoſiied, muſt come forth from their ſeve 
manſions, to, A {oped at the laſt judgment; from 
whe 1 may conclude, that there Malt be a body 
raed.” But "a6 ht ot” ſee” how it can from chence be 
proved, thar every man ſhall pe raiſed witlt a body 
confi, Ming « 0 the ſan e particles i matter, and no — 
which were united to his foul in His former life, th 
FAY ſenſe of 4. Pans, Wm Mr. ori has le 5 
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to * an article of faith. However, if it proves 
this, it proves more than you allow to be tibe, at 
leaſt what you contend is not neceſſary to be believed. 
The mention here of the grave, the ſea, of death, 
and Bades, are accommodations to our ignorance 
of the abode of dae, _ ag muſt be Ivy po . 
eparate ſpirits, i Sc 
tures e e declare, that the ſouls of. men _ 
to have any ſhare in the general judgment; which, 
in your great zeal for the ſame body, I hope you 
will not deny. Nay this whole c apter er leads us 
much more to a notion of the /ouls of men comin 
to be judged, than of their bodies. In 1 4, the "54 
of the martyrs are mentioned ſeparately, as living 
and reigning with Chrift ; and yet this is expreſsly 
called, the firſt reſurreFion, tho' you ſo ſtrenuouſiy 
maintain, that there can be no reſurrection, but "mh 
of oe ou Ps. 7 
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5 Fe bene de, T Tat is you anſwer, ; tha 
the. argument is not in 100. imprope ry ſuited | 
our notion of the 1 1 ay the, 1 0 a 
1 e eee be truly and p rc 
4 the reſurrection, 7 cher 
100 det ech conſiſts, Hot of e 
ack which 99 7 ever united, to the foul 10 0 
ife, but only of as man 15 them, as 1 po 
2 any time in this life be ſufficient to have 7 it vul- 
10 gar! call ed the ſame, which is the notion of iden- 
«, tity in the Sermon; then it certainly reprer 
« Ps jo t unconſcious matter, which was ever 
« joine ſoul in the good or evil actions of 
« this life. And if it repreſents the human body, 
« under all theſe ſeveral circumſtances of variation, 
«+. apd of guilt. or goodnels in this life, then it cer- 
1 tainly 1 be diſagreeable to Foy. divine Fo 5 
to puniſh or reward it with the ſou 3 other 


Fe 5 
I muſt firſt We chat this ll is e 
tunately founded on a miſtaken E for it is 
not true, as I have before remarked, that a bumag 
body is vulgarly called. the ſame,..on, E of its 
having my; 5 of | hs 10 0 1 of which 
it was at fi N 3 but ſolely on accunt of 
(Syd pig be ſome — ' life, to which 
17 og Wine or lit to be reſtored. gt the reſurrec- 
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ly, and according to yulgar ap- 
7 but not at Er: according to the reality 
1 5 55 "of things the unconſcions matter bein 

fterly incapable of happineſs of milery, of rewar« 
of yes,” And e hed yon ly, 1 


a ee body cn port 
the fake” and fi the foul"in"this 1 ol 
can only that the ſoul is often puniſhed here, 
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lous as you. 


8 for] know no body it eon- 
cerns, unleſs 


ou would think fit to ſay it, to be 
conſiſtent wht your yourſelf. Hut for thoſe; who 
ſee not the con Ear e.. they think, that 
it is the puniſhment or reward of the nas on about 
which juſtice is concerned ; and that ſince 
4s in reality i of, becauſe inſenſible of either, 
Juſtice cannot be fu to have any other regard 
= than as it is the neceſſary inſtrument of puniſh- 
| 3 or rewarding the man; in order to which it ſeems 
importance at all, that his body ſhould conſiſt 
of the 5 preciſe number of particles, which com- 
poſtd it when his actions were done; becauſe, what- 
ever cles may. be added, or be doficient, 
will be equally —— of the conſequence of 
thoſe action. And for. this reaſon they do not ſee, 
how the juſtice of God can at all be concerned in the 
ſameneſs of the eee 0 argue 
deed, that the man cannot be ſaid, to —— 
or rewarded, except his! „as well — 
puniſhed or rewarded.” By which if you mean, 
that the bod ls a foul; be con/cious of 
thoſe rewards and puniſhments, (without which no 
being can in reality be puniſhed: or rewarded) yoy 
treaſon; according to vulgar 8 or com- 
mon ways of ſpeaking ;. tho” when we are conſider- 
ing what 26/5, pe to the divine juſtice, the reality 
and nature of things, which juſtice alone regards, 
mo with great exactneſs attended to. But 
your: — chat the man cannot be ſaid to be 
benen dees xcepe an be pv 
Wo in and ly i 0ay z. this, as e ſaid; is 
Wc ee! bart it is a truth which Gl ge ſupport 
the cone luſion you would eſtabliſh; it ii not fol 
thatiit-mudd beiche very ſame body, in which the 
actiong-were-doney-for-juſtice''can'thave/ no 
to the unconſcious matter; farther than ad it is a 
A inſtrument of puniſhing or rewarding the 
man and whether the man cannot be Fonifhed or 
| rewarded, 


8 Abe eng the ſame * 
an at leaſt be made a by * Jt net 
Tou tell me a little lower, that «1 do and muſt 
«6 allow, that by the rules of divine juſtice, the un- 
i#6- conſcious matter may be joined with the ſoul in 
reward or puniſhment, as God at firſt bleſſed, 
and afterwards curſed the ground, out of which 
, Adam was formed, for his fake and fin.” But if 
you mean this in any other ſenſe than I have: above 
Explained, re muſt nor do allow it. T 
earth was indeed bleſſed for the ſake, and curſed 
for the ſin of Adam; and great alterations, no doubt, 
paſſed it, in conſequence of that curſe: but 
the puni fell upon Adam only and his poſterity. 
The — was neither more happy before, nor more 
miſerable re 1 by. Not wi 2 
propriety to be pun it. Nor can 
what congruity there gan be in the nature of God to 
require, that ſome part of the ſame unconſcious matter, 
that was inſtrumental to the ſouls of men in their 
actions here, ſhould: be joined with chem in cher 
Puniſhment or reward hereafter. 

The argument, which you make uſcof, to prove 
| that this congruity requires only a vul | 
taken from experience of the divine f and 
from the example of human juſtice, which puniſhes 
a man at fifty for a murder he committed at twenty, 
tho his body cannot poſſibly, then have — 
than a vnlgar ſameneſs with chat, howhich the 
committed; | this practice, Lſay, proves rather Ig 

there is ele e you have i 
the divine juſtice da not vulgar ap 
Tok, 5 3 dd | 
Dod Ag makes neceſſaryo ao | 
Puniſhment or reward of the man, ima future: ſtate 
ES all; accounts, before obſervrdg require a 
of Pa and not wu/garnfamendſs; 202 0? 
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of the congruity from the nature OR Aan. 
FROM certaln congruity, which the ſoul of 

man ſeerhs to have with matter, you inſer in your 

1, that It is highly probable it hould have a 

1 ty with char matter, the body, in which it 

and from" which ĩt was ſeparated by death“ 

c. As to a congruity of the ſoul with matter in 

Fentral, to which your mark of '* reference" ſeemed 

to relate, it was to that I told you, Mr. Locte had 

faid nothing contrary in am manner: but l could! 
no means pretend, that what he had ſaid, was 
contrary to the inference in your Sermon, — 
quoted the very words, chat contain a manif 
contrariery to it; as Mr, Lock#s queſtion — 
does. Ir would bt hard, he ſays, to determine, 
bat ſhould be demanded,” what greater — 
ſoul hath with a particles of matter, which were 

once vitally united to it, but are now Jo" no 

than it h ins 9 matter, which ir wa. never 

united to. e af HOP tiring : 

To this che ſuit! of your anſwer is, that the ſoul 

EE by God e 

to prepare beg er es ons 
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ee the bod mn 
ngruouy; tharthe font 
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5 ſola be united to that body 
<d itſelf, futher 2 . other j and chat it 

de tewarded or in that body, whoſe 
; gave birt eo thoſe vifhues; or the in. 
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to whoſe 2 and an gave birth to 
. for which | it is to be for ever puniſhed or 
rewarded Fo 4 > »b rk % = 
There might indeed be Comms An lacks argu- 
ment, if the body was at all conſcious of thoſe mor- 
tifications, or indulgences, thoſe ſins, or virtues, 
which are performed in, and by means of it. But 
tho” the body's being inſtrumental to ſuch good or 
bad dane i a fuffcient foundation for common 
to aſcribe them to it: and that the language 
of Scripture is uſually accommodated to no · 
tions and ways of f. yet when we look for 
the congruity of one thing with another, it muſt be 
_ f. — vr peaking th 8 of thoſe TEES 
ce, ng, 
lofts, or ites, . tho” „ 
in — s ore indeed Pp 9 or 
ment; whence can a uity, as 
> - contend for, reſult? Ic js a ie, which may 
| to.work upon the paſſions, adorn arhetori- 
ne., gy phy 
_ reaſoning, Neither is any 
to confirm it. The ſoul, during nods 
ſeems to have no hankering after any part of that 
matter, whey peer cya to it, but is now ſo 
— AH js 9c 06,900, e 
the pain of parting, 
2 „ r 
concern for the diſunited parts; and 1 9 
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if hi are, they will have no need of ſuch con- 
Armutiont, as wed confeſs would be nothing but 
mation without them, and conſequently! cavgive | 
lid ſupport to them. 

1 eee if there is reaſon to think, that the foul 
has x congruity with any particles of matter, which 
were once vitally u ff. it, but are now ſo no 
longer; it is an argument (as I obſeryed in my let · 

ter) which ſeems but ill- ſuited to your account of 
the ſameneſs of the ee body. For what 
reaſons can ſuch a 1 liſhed ur 
which will not equally conc that the ſoul h 
a congruity with all the particle: of matter, that, 
were ever united to it, as with that part of then 
which you think eee to make up your ſame 
body? To —_ eſtion of mine you next apply your 
anſwer, that “ the reaſons you have given, aretaken 
from moral, bow not the natural congruities of the 
ul. And therefore, ſince the body at the reſur- 
6 rection is the ſame with that, which lived and 
« died, not by having all tho rticles, which were 
ever united to it, 1 85 on ſuch; as are ſuffi- 
cient at any time in this life, to haye it TI 
«. yulgarly to be the ſame: all. the co 
« the ſoul, which require, that it ſhou 
460 with the body in its eternal rewards ary, 
4% ments, will 800 determine it to bs body, 7 150 | 
% body alone being always, e to be the mor- 4 
* rf body of of the virtuous, he indulged bo 
d of the vic 8 lou 3 
Theſe extrao Jinary reaſoos will, no gebe, av 
their weight with perſons of quick apprehenfions 

and lively irc ns; but I confeſs mae e ig 1 

as to have no notion of mera cor 4 a racy nd | 


which can require it Nor! be join 
rewards or puniſhments z 


ins,” with a be cing ble o jet 
_ tions, of vice or virtue, 
a» the unconſcious matter certainly is. "Meihericar 
I 0 tan determined 0 


its 
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its body at the reſurrection, on account of its 
bt to be the ſame Geben that could 
be * caſe of che reſurre&ion body.) If are any. a 
congruities of the ſoul, which will determine it to 
that body, in which it lived before, they will much 
more probably reſult from natural, than moral rela-: 
tions: beſides. that, as I have ſhewn, a vulgar ſame" [wer 
hes is utterly inco 2 to the reſurrection hody. 
Ss that upon the whole, my idle fears are in ger; 
ol remaining u me; for I do not ſee, that you 
have ordered your affairs on this nice occ — 
e much better than I dreamt of.” I am ſtill afraid 
(which wage you, it ſeems, is the ſame as to be cun- 
mw ) that you muſt either require a real mathemati - 
cal ſameneſs to the reſurrection body, or relinquiſn 
your argument from the congruities in the nature of 
God, and of man. But this will be no great matter, 
ſince it is an argument, which you own will not prove 
adobe not ſufficiently proved inen 
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"To. your third ſeftion you have profiedthi this; tie. 
| te, « No reſurrection ee the reſurrection of the 
« fame, body.” And you ſay in it, that you art very 
ſincere, when you tell me, that you cannot. gnder-, 
_ « and the one without the other.” Bur 1 have alrea- 
dy endeavoured to help your underſtanding in this, 
and as you. here produce no argument, but what L. 
have before anſwered, either on this point, or againſt , 
2 Were WE, that _ 2 55 ey 2 
is the only language of . Scripture x... 

0 been 1 ö 
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1 thinking, that this implies 
„no more, than chat perſons once dead ſhall live 
again, took the r Ae 1 ee gs to ſet 
down this propoſition as Mr. Locke's. words; tho? tho” 
contains neither his words, nor his ſenſe; which I 
looked upon, as too unfair dealing, to be paſſed by 
wholly unoblarved. You now pretend to juſtify it, by 
— * e 


| | putting, So Mr. Locks, in 

«your margin, can be no unjuſt reference.” To 
hich) ome leaveto reply, thats parfon fo licklecs 
th to miſinterpret Mr. Locke's words, 
to find im in them, which he neither 
nor ſaw, has no right to give his own in- 
— cone oy fry — Nor indeed is 
It allowable for any man, in any caſe, to ſet\dow! 

"his. « own conſequences as another's. words; for a 

an autkor may be made to ſay, hat r 
from eee as'is the caſe now de- 


ane Un iner. 


That Mir, Locle was far rom ang, urg the 
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detiying, what he never . 
1 inſtance, when he ſays, that e 
|dadies at the teſurreRiony that the body railed:is &f- 

. Ferent from that, which was laid down; thiſeexpreſ- 
Bons, as L have urged ought in equity to be under- 
| Rood agrecably to thoſe paiiages, 
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2 dex i hi wo, he ee in 300 
but the man notwithſtanding is dead ; and when the 
man is ſaid to be raiſed from the dead, this muſt im- 
ply ſomething more, than hat the foul tl lives io 
that the body lone r e 
wy 
Aa gen the max, 0 5 
Zut you ell me, that when I fp 
| ag of foul and body, 1 
on, of homer the. ind duals of that 
« not. of particular men, iv 
< ſpecies, who, are the only proper ſubjects, of tho 
« reſurrection. "This had been inde nothing to 
the purpoſe z but I think my words. gave you no 
round for ſuch a miſa of my ſenſe; 4 
tho! lt the Jam I immediately add. 4 
creature C nr 
myſt be raiſed y' which ſeems to me clearly enough 
to expreſs an inves of the len ſec Laf- 


ure you, Sir, I am not ſo metaph 
9055 ahſtract 2 —— 2 
F. Me.  Locke's i 

man, conſiſting of 


to think of raiſi 
lame be dy; and i 1 mean, cha the fe foul nd a. 


by individuals, + in our 
But you ſay, when 1 


another or new body muſt be raiſed at the laſt 
day, What does this imply more, than that a per- 
& ſon; who died in this world, - ſhall live again in 
<< another and new body in a future ſtate?” To 
this I anſwer, firſt, that by Mr. Locke's doctrine, I 
can and do mean the ſame particular man, conliſting 
Tens een e eee 
W] identity; butw A iſely 
the ſame b 1 
do, no more than he, pretend to determine. Secondly, 
I muſt- take notice, that you have here ſo altered 
your terms, as entirely changes the ſtate of the queſ- 
tion; for inſtead of perſons dying in this world do 
ſill live in another, you have here put, ſhall live again 
in a future ſtate. You likewiſe uſe the terms man, 
and perſon indifferently, ſubſticuting one for the 
other, tho? they ſtand in this controverſy for very. 
different ideas; according to which it is true, that a, 
perſon dying in this world does ſtill live in another, 
but it is not true of a man. And tho” thoſe, who own 
the reſurrection of the dead, mult; as I aſſerted, mean 
more, than that per/oxs dying in this world da il 
live jn another; yet they may mean nothing more, 
than that men, once dead, ſball live again in a future 
ſtate, (as you here expreſs it) for that is a proper 
reſurrection; ſince what is once dead, can no way 
live again, but by being raiſed from the dead. 
I had added, that thoſe, ho believe this, muſt be- 
lieve ſomething more, than that an unembodied ſpirit, 
ſuch as is the ſoul, when ſeparated from the body, 
continues to live elſewhere. This you grant. But 
ſay you, + What then? the Sermon does not men- | 
tion an unembodied ſpirit; but affirms, that they, " 
<«<.whoideny- any reſurrection, do yet believe, that | 
« perſons dying in this world do fil livs in anther | 
“ Andꝭ there are ſome who believe this, not of un- 
© embodied ſpirit, but of: fouls united to other new 


<< and heavenly bodies, who yet expreſsly-deny-the - 
4 refurtetion'of whe e | {ooo Tune Gets | 
Wos 1. Aa """ | 
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It may be ſo, Sir, and pray what then? what is this 
thoſe, who expreſily own the reſurreftion of the dead? 
ITboſe, who: aeg it, may indulge their imagination 
as/ they pleaſe z;;but I muſt tell you once again, that 
thoſe, Who un it, mult believe ſomething. more, 
than that the ſoul, whether in or aut. of a body, con- 
tinues to live i in another world; for the reſurrection 
they believe in, is not to be till the laſt day; and is 
a reſurrection of that, which till then was dead, that 
is of the man; aid thoſe, who affirm, that the ſame 
man, who was dead, ſhall rife again, muſt unply, 
that he ſhall riſe with ſuch a body's as is not incon- 
ſiſtent with his W 

But you add, Tho' I believe. therefare,. — 
« thing more than they do, who. barely believe the 
« ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul, Te et while J believe, 
«. with Mr. Locke, that at the laſt day, the ſouls of 
* men ſhall, be united with other and:new bodies, 
J only believe, that they enter upon a new liſedn a 
«new int I have ef 999- denied r reſur- 
re 

I beg, Sir, you will will give me. leave to know 
5 beſt what I myſelf. believe; and; I am very poſitive 
and very ſincere in aſſuring you, that I firmly be · 
leve, that the very ſame men, who were once dead, 
ſhall riſe again at the laſt day; tho? I do not pre- 
ciſely determine, With peers thoſe. dead 2 
come, Ami therefore, . I do not mean, that. the ſouls 
of men full gl id in other and new Bodies in your 
enſe, 8 how far the ee 
| he the Material ſubſtance, ma then be.cequiſne to 

the lameneſs, of che wan, Nor has Mr, Locke or 
Lexcludtdieven/a mathematical ſa ameneſs from the 
reſurrec non body. revelation, not being clear con- 
cning it. Thus far indeed the Seriptures ſeem 
plainy v9llagd ute think,: thr rom a,natural, cor- 
ruptible, mortal, ſhall be raiſed a ſpiritual, incor- 
ruptible, immortal body; but fo di erently conſti- 
tuted and qualified, that ghe body laid down is no 
„ more 
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more that body that ſhall be, than a grain of corn 
ſown is the ſame with that, which is produced from 
it And how it will follow, that thoſe, who thus 
bolitut' and erpreſaly confeſs the reſurrection of the 
dead; have loft and denied the reſurrefHtion, "becauſe 
_ ſome, who ' expreſsly deny the IO IN 
believe, that ſouls united to other and new bodies 
flill live in another world, I am at a loſs to under- 
ſtand. Sure I am, chat one may very ftedfaſtly_ 
believe the reſurrection of the dead, and of the body, 
without determining of what particles of mutter the 
reſurrection body ſhall be made up; thoꝰ you have 
no other real ground but our not doing this, for 
charging Mr. Locte, or me, with having loſt and 
denied that important article. 
Tis truly pleaſant, Sir, (I muſt retort) to ſee you 
down your own implications from Mr, Lacke's 
doctrine,” and then tell me, you can “ allow, that I 
« ſpeak proper enough, when Icall-this Mr. Lorke's 
«faith; vis. That perſons dying in this world ſtill 
« live in another; ſince you are ſure y have 
« largely proved, that it is not the Chriſtian. 2 You 
may diſpoſe of it then, Sir, where elle you pleale, 
for I have largely enough ſhewn, that it is not Mr; 
Locle's. That faith, which 1 told yo was his, is 
thatthe ſame man, who was dead, bull Hiſt ug amal ib 
laſt day. This is indeed implied in the doctrine of the 
 reſurre#tion of the dead, the languige'bf Scfipture; 
and if chat is an article of the Cin fach, (as 
ſure it muſt, if the Scriptutes are che tule of it) 
then Mei Loctꝰs faith is the ſame wit c Chrifien;” 
and in maintaining it, we neither muſty rior My gius 
up, the-at ticle of the reſur#tztronr' Nor, I chin Kas 
pleaſant'as yd Would malte it) is thete alle leaſt 
impropriety, or oppoſition to the ian faith ſup- 
poſed, in Ealing an) ) partieulad mati s. belief of it, 
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N this laſt r, % By what fault of; men or 
times, the doctrine of the reſurrection is diſput- 
ed or denied,” I took Mr. Locke to be as little 
concerned as in the fourth, (which I entirely paſſed 
| over.) But you it ſeems intended, that moſt of it 
ſhould be applied to him; and now pretend to have 
made it undeniably appear, that he was guilty of all 
that heavy charge, from which I had acquitted him; 
„Of ſiniſter deſigns in interpreting Scripture, of 
being tinctured ar, falſe and 2 opinions, 
«denying thofe articles of our faith, the bleſſed 
« Trinity, the divinity of our Saviour, the ſatiſ- 
faction our bleſſed Lord had paid for our ſins, 
« and the unity and communion of the church, 
which, von ſay, you have proved upon him, in the 
«© beginning of your defence.“ But I hope the im- 
partial reader is fatisfied, dur all your rok ll ry 
ſhort of your retenſions ; prove indeed nothin 
bura mind vide ently prejudiced againſt all Mr. Loc 7 
ſays. And where you ſuffer it to be fo warmly 
1 orted, as farther to aſſume, That therefore, 
jf he was not an atheiſt or a deiſt, he was at leaſt a | 
<< free-thinker, in the ill-acceptation of that word? 
you muſt 'excuſe me, if I am moved to ſay, it is a 
ſeandulous fandrr, unworthy of an 'anſwer! . 
does it need one, ſince Mr. .Locke's' ſincere | 
and reverence for the ſacred Seriptures, are are fuffi- | 
' ciently''known'to. be his defence" rl 0 groſs a 
e eee ee aoquit hi 
"I may likewiſe, oe, mn 
of having denied: thoſe great and imp articles, 
juſt mentioned z ſince you, wich all your our zeal and 
Prejudice about you, * all your — 
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make a heretic of him, with all the pains you have 
been at to ranſack 'and ſcrape together, whatever 

imagined - had "NCT OR way; even you 

e not been able to produce one e, where he 
denies any one of thoſe articles but have been in- 
debted to conjectures of his private thoughts, 
ſinuations, conſequences, and implications, upon fa 
lacious grounds, with ſuch like, for all that you 
proofs,” that he denied them. As to the article of 
hone man lar, it has been made plain- 


, nropiry writings, that tho* he has not 
word, he was ſo ar from __ that he 
fly aſſerted the doctrine. And tho e K indeed 
deny th reſurrection of the ſame body, in the Nor 
orceſter's ſenſe, to be an article of faith, yet 
you ſee I have even ventured to ſay, that he did not 
deny the truth of that doctrine. ou tell me, that 
| 1 may wi as good aſſurance ſay this, as that he did 
thoſe other articles; and in that I agree 
with you, but with this difference, that he has denied 
nothing at all of thoſe others, as of this laſt he has 
denied, that it is fo plainly delivered in Senta, 
610 be made an pg. hich. hol % 
% next paragraph, I am v repri- 
manded for hr faid, that I could not, without 
"H reſurrection of the ſame. body 
L yo pry with — — articles of wm 
| — faith; an expreſſion, which yoo think 
© bot, and that res, heated you, that you could 
not cenſure it with common decency... [n/olence, im- 
Prudence, detefted malice, and arrogance, are terms in- 
deed too hot for: ts of reaſon and religion. 
Beſides Sir, when you tell me, that i a man, who 
« defends only an uncommon and new opinion, 
— — to do-iewith pe pert but a man, who 
1 h whatever. indignation he 
„ may fee ina 0 „ ought in pradenice to 
1687 er no fuch ot expreſſions drop from him; you 
. A a2 3 ſhould 
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ſhould have conſidered, that I did not look upon 
the opinion I was defending as either new !or-uncom- 
mon, much leſs as an here * Nor was the indigna- 
tion raiſed" for ſeeing my/ oppoſed," (for 1 — 5 not 
be oppoſed, before 1 I de daled my' ſentiments) 
but fer ſeeing a guetion' of curiofity equalled with 
articles of Fa. And that expreſſion may perhaps, 
by cooler judges, be thought notranſgreſſion againſt” 
Pprudunce. of modeſty, even on a leſs'occaſion./05 
But 1 on, af you tell me, in this heat very 
e ally to draw up a ſummary view of this 
| of the reſurrection of the ſame body: 
As if! had proved, or were capable of proving, * 
any one of the characters, which 1 Mi give of 
it to be true. I profeſs, Sir, I fee nothing u. 
ifterial, or an . marks of heat in chat ſummary but 
155 humbly beg leave to tell you very cool that 
I am much len, if 1 have not Ne 
one of the characters I there gave of it to be true. 
That it is donbiful in ils meaning, wv 1 un 
derflood, has, Ithink, been made ap a ; 
three or four different, hrs nſes:of kl. 
That it is Mor determined "clearly iy ile Srripruca 1+ 
have likewſſe endenvoured to new. And I believe: 
it would be hard for you to ſuy, which of che ſenſes 
of Zane, body the Seriptures have elearly determined 
foot che reſurrec ian hody / Tho you tell us, that 
eit i parly1deliveredto' ub in the expreſs, words, 
*- and} dgedueed fromthe clear and natural 
«ſenſe af the Seriptures a 2 — retend 
ing of 
ene no other! or hee 
. Wat le 19 any a pe ſarneneſa, or what 
other lend 7 — eneſs is thus delivered in, or de- 
pture :; and how the reſurtection f 
. chere char delivered 
ate there, "nor any delerminuts | 
OO my W 


to a e ether 1 


the. Neſurrection of the fame-body.. 3756 3 
* this the other characters will follow of courſe, 
as well as from the nature of the doctrine z fr if it s 
not clearly determine in Scripture, it muſt be, be- 
cauſe it is of little importance. 4% be. delivered; and 
that all the great ends. of religion inthe.article f 
refurreBZian are ſufficiently ſecured tuit haut it. But the 
that the Scriptures ſeem to have clearly inti- 
mated, i is, that there ſhall be a body rai 6d from the old 
one; and this is not ſufficient to make it an article + 
of faith, that the body raiſed ſhall be the very ſame 
with that, which was laid down, | 
Thoſe, who in the earlieſt times aertedthifdec>- 
trine, underſtood by it, that all the ſame particles 
of matter, that been once united to the ſoul, 0 
ſhould; be collected again, to make up the — 
tion + and this was believing in reality 4e 
| bee ee of the 11 th body, But difficulties dd} 7 
this doctrine in ſucceeding ages, 
e de e have bee made to avoid them; 
. 
„ parts 
body may continue unchanged of an Wnlcoliblo: 
{nin pci, like chat, which-is.obſerved. to be 
e of gam. . hs Gurren 
may ml 


of particles 
wer Jonah £ 


wore): the .difficulties.are indeed, re · 


probable pot 17 VL but 
e baus a n Won of, arg 
an 
ouſiy 4 Heme have Lys che or b 
a body formed hy any; 1 


perly- body raiſed f. 15. 2 1 x 
14: L n 
united ta the ſouly, yet: it ic not thak per fre gibi 
_ andſen6ble:bady, in;which: it lixedy ang Fhich as, 
drpaitectin tha graue. 4 tbe ei W 
4 


— — 


that thoſe, who do ever ſo firmly believe any © pre 
1 are juſt in the ſame uncertainty, that 

Lace was, of what particles of matter the re- 

R. bod ſhall conſiſt: And that he did, as 


- mach'ss ive; they e e e 
Kind of — yet formed or raiſed from the old 
| ops, chang from the remains of fleſh and blood, 


in the grave, as has been made evident 
from hi s notes on 1 Cor. XV. 44. 

And therefore, when you ſay, * Thathiterer 
$4 high flown opinion I, and ſome * of his, br 
* entertain _ yet while he obſtin 85 
the reſurrection of the body, and 17 2 rg ſame 
%, body, and ſeems to be in ſuch an uncertainty of 
„ mind concerning it; you will have the reſoluti 
to think, that he was an heretic in the debjcle of 
' 4. the reſurrection, and might poſſibly entirely diſ- 
e believe it!“ When you tell us this, I ſay, you 

. „ allow us to admire more the ſtrength of your 
ee than that of your reaſon or candaur. For 
* was fo far from ob/tzately denying the reſurrection 

of the body, that he no here ever denied it at all; 
Jaded whilſt he denied the identity of the reſurrection 

{6 Daglyn to be an article f faith, he believed the fime 

beben it, chat athers do, who maintain it; which 

n plainly ſhewn in theſe papers. Nor was 

he in any uncertainty concerning it, but of that, 

hich you yourſelf own is not neceſſury to be 

known, or to be beljevrd; and which therefore 

„13 migh t 4 af me to call 4 queſtion: of curiafty. 

ay,/ that the reſurrection of the ſame 

1 "body 8 e but a truth revealed by God in 

0 00 tures, and conſ. „ 

l ticle of the Chriſtian faith? yet you do not pre- 

tend, nay you abſolutely nan that God has re- 

u renaled what preciſt particlis of — that 8 

«a conſt r er e 


44a 
Nc 1 An * OT” Is 
18 


it 


+5 


is all that Mr. Locle denies to be am article f faith, 
vr that I have called a of curie .. 
And now, Sir, that I have gone through all/the 
„FE 
nor I, have oppoſed an article: of - faith and that 
the doctrine of the reſurrection, and againſt» me of 
being ſcandalouſiy engaged in defence of notorious b 
is founded ſolely on a contention about words. This 
I indeed think in itſelf not worth diſpute; and Jet 
have (as you obſerved before, and more juſtly 
now) diſputed a great deal about it. But my reaſon 
for ſo doing 1 had told you in my letter: it is not 
the importance of the queſtion, whether: 'the body 
raiſed ſball be the ſame, or not, (which would 
bear little diſpute, if all parties were agreed in the 
ſenſe of the term ſame: body) but the vaſt impoi 
af not ſubmitting to have a ward impaſed, a8 a 
doctrine of faith, which ſeems to carry ſuch a de- 
terminate ſenſe with it, as even the moſt zealous 
e une gare of the eee gs is not 1 
10 mi in Scripture. -whi »1mpo ſition, f e, 
who underſtand 8 — to ſignify the 
ſame numerical particles, (as it ought to be, and was 
underſtood by the firſt aſſertors of the doctrine) and 
in that ſenſe alone, deny it to be an article of faith, 
will fall under the charge of hereſy, for not believ- 
ing what the modern aſſertors of ſame hody, ho have 
7 a different ſenſe to the word, freely own is 
not neceſſary to be believed; tho't they will by no 
Chriſtians will be condemned with Mir Lacte, for 
heretics and infidels in the article of the refurrection, 
- who never ſuſpected themſelves liable to, fuch a 
charge, who firmly believe be reſumtũim of the 
' dead, and all that the Scriptures hate deblared, don- 
befning the body, with which they ſpall come. 
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Tf after all that has been ſaid, you are ſtill reſu- 
eat 


. lute not to be convinced, that: ths is is doing a 


of your accuſations. How- 


as much teſolved as you, 2 ſhall 
eee Ne at 11 


ker. su, 
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luck vor els Mahr MOM e 
Writes i in the Co ntroverſy y 
| CONCERNING THE 
Foundation of Morar. VR ruR 
4 
MoRaL OBLIGATION; 
e Particularly the 
Tranſlator of Archbiſhop King's Origin of Evil, 


AND THE 
Author of the Divine Legation of . 


To which are prefixed, 


Some Curſory Thoughts on the Controverſies 
© concerning neceſſary Exiſtence, The Reality 
and Infinity of Space, The Extenſion and Place 
of Spirits, and on Dr, Watts's Notion of 
Subſtance. 


Firſt printed in the Year 1743 · 
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Evil ; and have received fo: = — — 
on ſeveral ſubjects, that I am 

to differ from him on any. 
concerned to find, that YT 
inclined to do . 
caſion to — — ſhould ſhew a partiality againſt 
one of the greateſt lights this age has 
a divine, whoſe writings are univ y allow 


has oc- 


(except on one point of dr 
I 
tc m 


the cleareſt and ſtr convictions of 


ligion, that folid 


Scripture can give, Rn EET 
— wr er: be imputed that remark- 
able bias againſt this great man in ſo candid 2 
writer ? I would not ſuppoſe a too partial regard 
for the eminent head of the oppoſition againſt him, 

whoſe figure in the learned world has drawn m 

raſh adventurers to engage on his ſide, thou 
few, I am perſuaded, of the —_ and diſcern- 
ment of the author of the notes. 1 re- 
* ought undoubtedly to be laid aſide, in que - 
ions of fuch i — ch as the ultimate founda- 
tion of Moral Virtue, and of Moral Obligation; and 
. I . as 


382 P RIE FA C E. 
as the following remarks on that debate were at 
firſt drawn up only for my own uſe, though now 
thought fit to be made public, 
be excuſed, however A Keren f from the notions of 
ſome, for whole ſuperior abilities I have not the 
leſs deference. 5 
"I have, ot rheddled with the gh of kh 

; Poſitive duties, which — 
controverſy z becauſe I think, if it be well 

rhat the obli ation to moral virtue is —— 
founded on eternal and immutable nature of 
things, that will go a way in deciding Where 
the preference ſhould be laid : and more eſpecially, 
becauſe I think our Saviour himſelf has determined 
that point with ſuch exaQneſs, as might well have 

. 9323 upon it. | 

On the more abſtruſe controverſies c 
nec eſſary exiſtence, and the reality of /Þace, th 
and _ e of ſpirits, and the nature of 72 
po Lam o . an enquirer z in order to which, 
XR ö 1 hts- are p cre} — 
u of theſe 2 are thought 
33 after the books, to which key 
relate, —— — ht years been publiſhed, let it 
conſidered, that the moſt noted authors may 
long unknown to thoſe, who live in remote of 
the country, who, whenever they meet wi chem, 
will at all times think they — right to examine 
ſubjects of univerſal concernment, and which can 
ee toi Bonny Us finiggn bez 
va 9d) Halit en le 2s (bor? 
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n een ale, „ 
fo w_ ' T1 Yo! * f b * 225 | —_ 
Als Gens ſubjec̃t of too pute a na. 

ture for human underſtandings to deter- 

mine upon deciſively ; but T venture to 
make a few remurks upon the diſpute, as it has 
been managed in the late oppoſition to Dr. Clarke 
and muſt premiſe, that it lboks' a little unfavour- 
able to thwie cauſe;"!"that' it obliges them to con- 
tend againſt all proofs from reaſon of 'the'u#ity of 
God, as _ as againſt the eternal immutable na- 
ture of thi which have been eſteemed eſ- 
ſential foun . of natural religion. 

I ſhall next obſerve, that it is ſomewhat unfair 
in the author of the notes to affirm *, that the 
reaſon, for which neceſſity of exiſtence was firſt in- 
ge was to exclude a Yrs of perſons in 

3 4 


« P.S. Page 31. 
| the 
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the divine nature ſince he could not be ignorant, 
that Dr. Clarke®, in that very place, where he firſt 
introduced the notion of neceſſity of exiſtence, 
from hay 4 he 5 5 72 of 0 does 
expreſl rt, that a diver/ity of perſons in that one 
and the ſame nature is not 2 with it; 
and that there is no argument, by which it can 


be proved impoſſible, or unreaſonable to be ſup- 


This writer farther urges ©, that © neceſſity of 
« exiſtence being, as Dr. Clarke contends, ple 
« and uniform, ſhould exclude all difference ov va- 
« riety of any ſort ; and may exclude all diverſity 
4 of perfections in the divine nature, for the very 
6 3 reaſon, that it does exclude a difference. 0 
« perſons . But who has given any reaſon, why it 
mult exclude a difference 4 perſons? The Doctor 
affirms, that no 32 0 ah for it, and has 

rofeſſedly a diver attributes, or 
Pedions, * eſſentially 5 God, as this athor 
himſelf owns. The unity Dr. Clarke contends for, 
and which he thinks neceſſity of exiſtence | 
* is a unity of nature or eſſence: the variety he 
2 is a difference of natures, ſuch a variety, 
__ in all the things pi% Byrd 
whi are diſtinguiſhed one from another by 
ny” not only e modes, but alſo of Meutia = 

The author of the notes likewiſe aſſerts *, that 
« neceſlity of exiſtence muſt exclude that perfect | 
« liberty, or abſolute freedom of choice, which 
46 is @ property perty of God, as well as of man.” But 
I can fee no manner of repugnance between theſe 
y thus any more than there is between man's being 
Toes of 9 5 by the — of 7 and — 85 

ving a pet e liberty, or reedom of 
Why muſt the ſame principle, that js the . 
| b Demonſt. of the Being and Attrib. of God. P. S. and 

Note 10. Demonſt. Prop. vii. Note 10. 4 
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of the exiſtence. of any being, be the of all 
that being's actions or determinations * Neceſſuated 
to exiſt, and neceſſitated to a, are very different 
ideas, and ſeem no way conſequent one at the other. 
But if we cannot admit it in one caſe, ſays he, Why 
« ſhould we in the other?” Anſw. Becauſe it would . 

1 an imperſection in the laſt caſe, but is not ſo in the. F 

ormer. 

As to the queſtion itſelf, whether the divine being 
exiſts by an abſolute neceſſity, or without any cauſe, - 
ground, or reaſon of his exiſtence, it is a point of 

too great difficulty for me to determine on either 
ſide; but I ſhall venture to ſet down ſuch reflections, 
as occur to me on both. 

That the moſt perfect being, the cauſe ok all other 

ſhould itſelf exiſt without any ground or 

reaſon.at all of exiſtence, is a ſupp tion, that wig 
in a conſidering mind ſuch a void, as it cannot cally 
be ſatisfied with. Could the firſt 9 poſſibly exi 
by mere chance? Then it might poſſibly never — ; 
exiſted, If it exiſted without any reaſon, it might 
without reaſon have exiſted but a day before the 
Preſent phoenomena z, and may, without reaſon, ceaſe, 
9 exiſt in any time to come. And how, upon this 

ſyppoſtion, can thoſe be confuted, who. affirm, that 

material world, and every. exiſting ſubſtance, , 
— eternal, abſolutely without am ground or reaſon 
of exiſtence? It ſome one thing can exiſt 3 57 
without reaſon, hy not ae 3 eY- 
author of 1 notes argues upon this ſubje 66 9 2 | 
et there was a time, when all beings, exce xcept one, were 
5. indifferent, to exiſtence, or non-cxiſtence, were, 
« nothing; and that for them to be de mined 0 
E exiſtence, is a change, which cannot be eff 
+ without a «Es whereas in cternal exiſtence there, 


ff d therefote, ho ca 
' 2 of being * 2 
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to the followers of Spinoxa, would be a plain begging 
the queſtion, ſince they maintain, that the univerſe 
' has exiſted eternally, ab/elutely without any cauſe or 
reaſon of "exiſtence; and I ſee not how they can be 
confuted by thoſe, who affirm the ſame of God. 
If the moſt perfect of all beings, can be conceived 
to exiſt abſolutely without any ground or reaſon at 
all, how can we determine what may or may not be 
without reaſon? In ſhort, may we not more juſtly 
ſay of 7511, what our author ſays of neceſſity!? © It is 
e in truth ſuch a vague equivocal principle, that it 
« will be hard to affirm poſitively what it may, or 
66 may not do.“ N E 339 4 
On the other hand, neceſſary exiftencs ſeems to 
give the mind ſomething more ſatisfactory to reſt 


on: if the firſt cauſe is neceſſarily exiſtent, it muſt 


have always exiſted, and cannot Pay ceaſe to 
to exiſt: And not only eternity, but ſeveral other 
attributes, are deducible from this principle, as im- 
nenſity, unity, &c. whereas from exiſtence without 
any cauſe or reaſon, nothing ſeems OT CO 
deducible. The author of the notes affirms indeed, 
that there may be #19 or more neceſſarily exiſting 
independent beings; but I think he has not proved 
it, nor anſwered what Dr. C/arke alledges to ſhew, 
that ſuch a ſuppoſition implies a plain contradiction. 
However, it muſt be confeſſed, that there is a 
e attends the notion of neceſſity, conſi- 
d as a ground or reaſon of the exiſtence of the 
firſt cauſe, ſince the exiſtence muſt be coetaneous 
with the ſuppoſed reaſon of it. Nothing can be really 
antecedent in the order of nature, (whatever it may 
be in the order of our ideas) to an eternal being. 
The author of An 3 enguiry of the being and 
attributes of God, who allows the firſt cauſe to be 


neceſſarily exiſtent; yet requires ſome ground of that 
neceſſity,” which ground is, as he' aſſerts,” be per- 
[e#ion''of the divine nature. Some perhaps will be 
apt to require another ground for that; but which 


ever 
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ever part we take, the difficulty ſeems no way tre · 
moved. Whether we ſuppoſe perſection the ground 
of neceſſary exiſtence, or found the exiſtence on an 
ab/jolute necaſſity, till the perfection, the neceſſity, 
and the exiſtence muſt be coetaueous, ho then can 
we conceive either of them antecedent to the other, 
ſo as to be the reaſon of the neceſſity, or of the 
But may we not perceive, that the firſt cauſe muſt 
exiſt by ſame internal neceſſity of its own nature, ſo 
that it was not poſſible for it not to have exiſted, tho? 
the manner how this is, be above human compre- 
henſion? Do we not allow neceſſity of exiſtence in the 
divine being, when we ſuppoſe, that it cannot be de- 
ſtroyed, even by his own omaipotent will, that can an- 
nihilate all other things? Why then may he not have 
exiſted by the ſame neceſity from all eternity, what | 
ever it is, or whenceſoever it ariſes? But if we can 
perceive ſuch a neceſſity. of the divine exiſtence, the 
per faction of his: nature ſeems moſt reaſonably ro be. 
ſuppoſed the ground of it, or rather to be itſelf the 
ſame. with that ab ſalute neceſſiũxg. 
The author of the notes argues 8, that neceſſity. 
is a term merely relative, and that no ideas can po- 
ſibly be fixed to theſe terms, neceſityabſolute in itſelf. - 
The ſame he ſays of trutb, that truth is relative, and 
all ſuch phraſes as trus in itſelf, abſolutely ſuch, &c. 
are very abſurd. ones. I ſhould: be glad to knaw-w. 
what this gentleman thinks, of. ſelf-evident. truths, 
ſuch as are no way deduced from any other ;tryths, | 
neither require, nor will admit of any proof, Can theß 
be {aid to be relative? or would it he any abſurdity, 
to ſay of them, that they are ſrue in tbhemſelves For 
inſtance, may not this propoſition I cxiſt, be ſaid to 
be, by every one that affirms it, true in itſelf, or 
abſolutely true? Moſt of Our * indeed is 
| 1. by a deduction. of one truth from another: 
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with, may be called relative, with reſpect to our 


manner of diſcovering them, tho many of them | 


may be in themſelves abſolutely: true. Thus we de- 
ducethe exiſtence of an independent being from the 
exiſtence of dependent beings; but when we have 
demonſtrated this truth to ourſelves, by a deduction 
from other known truths, we may then perceive, 
and without abſurdity affirm, that it was always true 
in itſelf, abſolutely true, that this independent being 
exiſted from all eternity, when there was no other 
being but himſelf. ET W ot) 
And may not ſomething like this be the caſe of 
relative and ab/olute neceſſity? We perceive, that the 
firſt cauſe muſt neceſſarily have always | exiſted, 
from the abſurdities, that would follow the contrary 
* This is indeed a conſequential neceſſity, 
which infers nothing of the modus of the divine 
exiſtence ; but may not this lead us to ſee, that there 
muſt be ſome abſolute neceſſity in the divine nature 
- itſelf, which made it impoſſible, that he ſhould ever 
not have exiſted, or that he ſhould ever ceaſe to 
exiſt, tho' the manner or ground of this neceſſity 
e our comprehenſion? Perhaps it would be 
no leſs difficult for an unprejudiced mind to conceive, 
rhat we ſhould ——. to allow the neceſſity of an 
eternal exiſtence, (tho? only a, conſequential one) 
and, yet that there may be no cauſe, reaſon, ground, 
or abſolute neceſſity. at all of that exiſtence. O 
eternal being, who can ſpeak without error of thy in- 
comprehenſible nature, unleſs enlightened by thee ! 
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THOSE; who maintain the real exiſtence of ſpace, 
ſoem to ma to have given great advantage to their 
ad verſaries, by calling it eenſion; which being a 
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term, that ſtands for an abſtract idea, they have taken 
occaſion from thence, to treat of e as ſuch, as 
having no exiſtence but in the mind. Mr. Locbe, in 
aſſerting the reality of ſpace, might, I think, have 
denied it to be the ſame with extenſion, for the ſame 
reaſon, that he denies matter to be ſo; for that can- 
not be the ſame with either, which may be predi- 
cated of both; and it may be ſaid of ſpace as well as 
of matter, that it is extended, which would be non-+ _ 
ſenſe to ſay of extenſion itſe}f. Space I take to be 
one of the particulars, from whence that general 
idea is abſtracted, e e conn 2, 
The learned ' writer > quoted by the tranſlator, 
owns, that the idea of ſpace is not the idea of ex- 
tenſion, but of ſomething extended; yet he will have : F 
it to be nothing more, than an ideal ſubſtratum of 
extenſion. <4 When the mind, he ſays, has been "2 
* conſidering the idea of extenſion, abſtracted from 
<« extended bodies; it is a very eaſy ſtep to frame un 
„ imaginary ſubſtratum to ſupport an imaginary ex- 
<< tenſion.” But this ſeems to me a very imaginary 
account of our getting the idea of this extended 
ſomething. I rather think we have that idea before 
we have any of extenſion in general, or are capable 
of abſtracting: Nor does the mind rams it to itſelf; 
it is an idea early obtruded upon it by the ſenſes, and 
unavoidably perceived by it, as ſomething without 
itſelf. This is all the proof we have, that matter is 
any thing really exiſting without the mind; and if 
the tranſlator will not admit of this evidence in be- 
half of ſpace, but require ſome other proof, that 
it is more chan menial; he may be in à fair diſpoſi- 
tion entirely to embrace Biſhop Berkeley's ſcheme; to 
deny, that there is any ſuch ching as matter or mo- 
tion but in idea. We cannot well conceive motion 
to be poſſible: without ſpace ; ſo that if bodies are 
allowed really to exiſt; and move, ſpace will not 
eaſily be diſcarded. We ſhould methinks admit or 
| Note). ger P. 8. p. 12. 3 
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reject them all together; and to ſay the truth, the 
ments againſt the reality of each of them ſeem 
much of the ſame kind; they ſerve rather to puzzle 
than to convin ee. OE 
The only ground I can apprehend for denying the 
real exiſtence of ſpace, is, that we know not in what 
claſs of beings to place it. And indeed Dr. Warts, 
who has with great ingenuity diſcuſſed all the ſeveral 
opinions about it, ' ſeems at laſt to determine ſpace 
to be nothing, chiefly becauſe he cannot find out 
what kind of being it is. But ſure our ignorance of 
its nature is no ſufficient reaſon to exclude from ex- 
iſtence a thing, whichſo forces itſelf upon the mind, 
that we cannotannihilate it even in imagination, It is 
uired, whether ſpace is a ſubſtance or a mode ? If 
à ſubſtance, whether ſpirit or body? But how are 
we afſurec!,:that this is an adequate diviſion of being? 
% Who has told us (as Mr. Locke aſks *) that there 
% was, or could be nothing but ſolid beings, which 
„could not think, and thinking beings, that were not 
extended? which is all that is commonly meant 
„by body and ſpirit.” To this queſtion I have met 
with no anſwer, but (if that may ſerve inſtead of it) 
a great exclamation againſt Gaſſendus, quoted from 
Bayle, by the author of the notes l, where it is ſaid, 
that toavoid-afſerting, that a vacuum is nothing, he 
choſe rather to plunge himſelf . into the hideous abyſs 
Sof conjecturing, chat all beings are not either 
ſubſtances or aceidents; and that all ſubſtances 
are not either ſpirits: or bodies; and of placing 
ſpace among the beings, which are neither cor- 
„ poreal or ſpiritual, c. Whether all beings muſt 
be divided into ſubſtances or. accidents, I ſhall not 
here enquire; but as to the other part of the con- 
Jjecture, I ſee no abſurdity; in ſuppoſing, that there 
may be other ſubſtances, than either ſpirits or bodies. 
Why is this thought ſuch a hideous alyſt, but that 
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the learned are afraid to ſuppoſe there may be any 
thing in nature that they are ignorant of? For my 
part I am inclined to take the hint from Gafſendus, 
and venture to propoſe a conſideration, which may 
haps ſerve to confirm his conjecture. 
It has been obſerved by the curious, and beauti- 
fully deſcribed by Mr. Alliſon and Mr. Locke, that 
in the ſcale of beings, there is ſuch a gradual progreſs 


in nature, that the moſt perfect of an inferior ſpecies 


comes very near to the moſt imperfect of that, 
which is immediately above it: thatthe-whole chaſm 
in nature, from a plant to a man, is filled up by ſuch 
a gentle and eaſy aſcent, that the little tranſitions 
trom one ſpecies to another are almoſt inſenſible : 
That if the ſcale of beings riſes by ſuch a regular 
progreſs ſo high as man, we may, by a parity: of rea- 
ſon, ſuppoſe, that it ſtill 33 gradually through 
thoſe beings, that are of a ſuperior nature to him; 
that there is no manner of chaſm left, no link de- 
ficient in this great chain of beinggss. 
No according to this obſervation, which is ap- 
eh through all the known works of God, and 
y a parity of reaſon preſumed of thoſe above our 
knowledge, there ſhould be in nature ſome being to 
fill up the vaſt chaſm betwixt body and ſpirit; other - 
wiſe the gradation would fail, the chain would ſeem 
to be broken. What a gap betwixt ſenſaleſt material, 
and intelligent immaterial ſubſtance; unleſs there is 
ſome being, which, by partaking of the nature of 
both, may ſerve as a link to unite them, and make 
the tranſition leſs violent? And why may not ſpace 
be ſuch a being? Miglit we not venture to define 
it, an immaterial unintelligent ſubſtance; ile place of 
ue and of ſpirits,” having 2 F i the praperties 
n. OR 03-28 199 hn, 
74 ſhould think, that ſpace might be more fitly 
called the plate of ſpirits, than, W ri Clarie has term- 
ed it, the place of all ideas, whichy the author of the 
notes belicves, fe beſides the doctor can apprehend. 
Fe But 
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But whatever may or may not be apprehended of the 
place of ideas, to ſuppule, that / irits are in no place, 

' ſeems to me utterly inconceivable, by whatever ſub- 
tle or plauſible arguments it may be maintained. Dr, 
Watts ® has ſupported this notion with all his force, 
whoſe candour in repreſenting the ſide he oppoſes, 
and modeſty in defending his own opinion, are 
very inſinuating. But all his reaſonings on this 
point amount, I think, to nothing but APE that 
ſeem to follow from allowing ſpirits to be in a place; 
as that they muſt be extended, and if ſo, they muſt 
have ſome ſbape or figure, and conſequeutly be diviſible. 
Theſe conſequences follow indeed from 3 55 85 
ſpirits to be extended in the ſame manner that bodies 
ne; but may not beings, of whoſe nature we have 
but a partial knowledge, have ſome other kind of 
extenſion, conſiſtent with that indiviſibility, which 
we ſuppoſe eſſential to thinking ſubſtances ? Is not 
ſpace an inſtance of extenſion, or expanſion, , with- 
out figure or diviſibility, to thoſe, who allow it any 
being? However, we are not to reject what is clear, 
for the ſake of 1 ebe that may be raiſed againſt 
it; The learned know, that there eit Lunt 6 ob- 
jections againſt demonſtrable truths; and perhaps 
there are few truths more clear and evident, than 
this, that whatever has a real exiſtence muſt exiſt 
ſomewhere; nor does any difficulty or inconſiſtency 
appear greater to me, than the ſuppſition of any 
being really exiſting, yet exiſting xo where. This 
author'® argues, that tho“ a body cannot be without 
being ſomewhere; yet a ſpirit, which is a conſcious 
and active power, may have a real exiſtence, and 
yet have uo proper place. i. e. as he explains it, have 
Hoproximity of tuation to bodies, or fill up ua ſuppoſed 
dimenfiens of” pact.” 


This qualify ing expreſſion, ua 
proper plate, which the coder often uſes, ſeems to 
me to im 
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place after /ome manner or other; and I wauld aſk 
um, whether he can really conceive, or have any 
idea of a conſcious ative power, exerting its con- 
ſciouſneſs and activity, or even barely exiſting, 
without being ſomewhere, any more than he can 
conceive a body to be, without being ſomewhere ? 
Should we allow him, that ſpirits have no proximity 
of ſituation to bodies, (a ſubject, which he has curi- 
ouſly enlarged upon, but is too far out of my way 
to engage in) yet I would farther enquire, whether 
he can poſſibly conceive, that they have no proxi- 
mity of ſituation, or diſtance, with reſpect to one 
Another? Can he ſuppoſe, that a human ſoul, as 
ſoon” as it is fiee from the priſon of the body, and 
finds itſelf in the world of ſpirits, is in that mo- 
ment equally 228 to all the myriads of ſpirits, 
that may exiſt in the univerſe? That it can com- 
municate its thoughts to them all in that inſtant, and 
receive communications from the whole creation of 
ſpirits at once? This ſurely would be to make them 
infinite, which, he juſtly ſays, wwe know they are not. 
If then finite ſpirits cannot be preſent to all of their 
Kind at once; if they can communicate their thoughts 
only to ſome limited number at a time, what ground 
can we conceive of ſuch a limitation, hut that they 
are nearer to and farther, from ſome ſpirits than from 
others? And that, I think, implies being in a place. 
The manner, how ſpirits, poſſeſs, place, we are un- 
doubtedly ignorant of, — may content ourſelves 
ſo to be, till we enter into the world: pf, unbodied 
minds. But when we venture to affirm, that they 
are no where, I fear we go beyond our clear and 
dliſtinct perceptions; as this ingenious author 2.0wns 
we are in 2 of doing, when we endeavour ta 
turn from ſenſible. ideas, I ſhould be apt to thinks 
with Mr. Locte r, that ſpirits, muſt; poſſeſi a places 
ſo as to exclude any of the ſame kind from it, other- 
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wiſe all diſtinction between them muſt be loſt, To 
this Dr. Watts * anſwers, that every ſpirit is ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguiſhed from all others, bh its parti- 
cular cogitations and conſciouſneſs. But I cannot ſee 
ee rg na conſciouſneſs of any being can 
diſtinguiſh it from others, to any but itſelf. But to 
return to the author of the note. 
This learned writer aſſerts, that . ſpace and ſpi- 
« rit, and the diſtin properties of each, appear 
to him as diſtant and incompatible, as the moſt 
remote and inconſiſtent things in nature; and an 
extended ſoul ſeems juſt ſuch another phraſe, as a 
46 —— Let 05 lines after he owns, 
«that it is perhaps impoſſible for us to imagine any 
« ſuch thing as an «nextended ſubſtance which is, [ 
think, not very conſiſtent with the former aſſertion. 
If it is as impoſſible for us to imagine an unertended 
ſoul or ſubſtance, as it is impoſſible to imagine the 
colour of a ſound, then it ſhould rather follow, that an 
wnextended ſoul muſt ſeem juſt ſuch a phraſe as a green 
ſound, ſince they both expreſs things, of which we 
can have no idea, This judicious writer frequently 
blames: others, for going beyond their ideas for 
knowledge: why does he go beyond his ideas, or 
why would he have us do ſo, in this caſe? I confeſs 


I dee no reaſon for it, extenſion not ſeeming to me 


inconſiſtent with indiviſibility, the allowed property 
of thinking beings. A ſimple uncompounded, there - 
fore indiviſible, yet extended ſubſtance, carries with 
it no contradiction, that I can perceive; and if aſ- 
oribed even to the deity himſelf, as ſome: have done, 
I ſhould apprehend no inconvenience in it, provided 
the properties belonging to compound finite ſub» 
ſtances, be excluded from the idea. F | 
If che author of the notes ſhould admit of my 
conjecture, that there muſt he ſome being to fill up 


of 
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of that beautiful gradation, which he makes ſo good 
uſe of, to confirm an argument of Biſhop King's; 
I fear he would ſcarce allow, that 


ſpace, 'which he 
treats of as a mere nothing, may poſſibly be ſuch a 
being; much leſs would he admit it for the place of 
ſpirits, ſince he, as well as Dr. Watts, contends, 
that ſpirits are in no place: Nor would either of them, 
I ſuppoſe, allow, of an immaterial being, without 
the power of thinking ; for, according to the author 
of the notes, the ſubſtance of ſpicit conſiſts in 
„ the powers of thinking and acting; the aggregate 
6 of the properties of any being is the being itſelf.” 
But if thinking is the action of ſpirits, as it is ac- - 
knowledged to be, even by thoſe, who contend; that 
it is their very ſubſtance; how is it poſſible to con- 
ceive, that the actions of a being are the being it- 
ſelf? Dr. Watts likewiſe maintains, that a power of 
thinking is the ſubſtance of ſpirit , that this is ſuſi- 
cient to ſupport all the properties of ſpirit, and that 
therefore there is no need of ſuppoſing any other 
unknown ſubject of them. On this point he is very 
large; and tho“ it does not directly relate to that 
which I am upon, he has ſeveral paſſages, that incline 
me to go a little out of my way, to take ſome notice 
This author argues“, that if a power of thinking 
be only a mere mode or property, then it may be 
deſtroyed, and yet the ſubſtance will remain: but 
deftroy thinking power, and nothing at all remains; 
we have no idea left. We have no idea left indeed of 
what remains, unleſs the obſcure one of ſomething, 
to which that power did belong. But does it fol- 
low, that therefore nothing can remain? If there is 
ground, from reaſon and the nature of things te 
conclude; that a power of thinking cannot ſubſiſt of 
itſelf, dut muſt be the property of ſome being ; our 
ignorance, or having nv ide of what: the f 
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_ of that being is, will not hinder it from remaining, 

if God ſhould: think fit to take from it the power 
of thinking. Logical ways of 3 Which 
this ingenious author imputes our prejudices againſt 

allowing a power of thinking to ſubſiſt without a 
ſubject, ſeem, in this caſe, forms of ſpeaking 
founded on reaſon and truth; for what idea can we 


frame of a power, without ſuppoſing ſome being, to 


4 belongs? What is @ power of thinking in 
perpetual att, but an ability or capacity perpetually 
exerted? And how can this be e but 4 
the property and action of ſome _ that exerts 
its ability, and therefore muſt be diſtinct from it. 
do not find myſelf ſo: prejudiced by logical or 

ammatical ways of ſpeaking, but that I could ea- 

ly a. with this author, that /olid extenſion may 
poſſibly be the very ſubſtance, or only ſubſtratum of 
all the properties of matter; I ſee nothing repugnant 
to reaſon in this ſuppoſition: But I cannot ſo well 
reconcile my reaſon to the notion, that a poter of 
thinking may be the ſubſtance of ſpirit: actions and 
abilities (and I have no other idea of powers) ſeem 
unavoidably to imply ſome ſubject — ſome 
being, that exerts its powers in different ways of 
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ant indeed of what the ſub- 


I confeſs myſelf ignor 
ſtance of that being is, but cannot think that a ſuf.. 


ficient reaſon to exclude it from exiſtence, as this 


new philoſophy: would do, tacking properties and 
actions together, without any ſubject of either; 
ſomewhat unphiloſophically, as it ſcems to me. Nor 
have I ſound any arguments from the maintainers 
of this new notion, that oblige me to alter the ſen · 
timents 1 had, when I formerly * endeavoured to 
 ſhewy from what we know of the human ſoul, that 
thinking. cannot be the ſubſtance or eſſence of itz 
and that it may continue to be, though it ſhould 


* Defence of Mr, Locke's Eſſay, printed in 1702. 
ſometimes 
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lometimes ceaſe to act. It has long been my opi- 
nion, that, from our ignorance of the nature of 
things, or of their manner of acting, how they 
ceaſe to act, or how they reſume their actions, no 
other reaſonable concluſion can be drawn, but of 
the narrowneſs of our underſtandings. This is a 
leſſon I early learnt from Mr. Locke's Eſay; and 
if others would make the ſame uſe of a work ſo 
adapted to teach us, where to ſet bounds to our — 
tences to knowledge, there would be no fear of the 
dangerous conſequences Dr. Watts apprehends from 
admitting, with that great man, an untnoton ſul- 
ſtratum of the properties of matter and of ſpirit; 
Is it ſuitable to our limited underſtandings to con- 
conclude, that becauſe we know not what the ſub- 
ſtance of either is, therefore they may be the ſame? 
Is there not at leaſt the ſame ground for the very 
contrary concluſion? But if we muſt argue about 
the nature of things, which we know not, let us form 
our reaſonings from what we do know of them; let 
us rather conclude, that properties ſo eſſentially dif- 
ferent as thoſe of matter and ſpirit are, mult cer- 
tainly belong to ſubſtances as eſſentially different 
in themſelves. 17/0 £01 Sr ta}? ASHER) 
Tis but too common, I confeſs, to frame an hy- 
potheſis, and even to eſtabliſn the moſt-important 
truths, upon the nature of things we are unac- 
quainted with. And this is what Mr. Zocke ſeems 
to me deſigning to riditule; not the notion of 
ſubſtance in general, aas Dr. Malts ff es, but 
forming arguments, and drawing concluſions from 
the nature of ſubſtance, which we are as ignorant 
of, as the Indian was of his unknown ſomething, 
that ſupported the tortoiſe, Sc. A deſigu, which 
agrees very well with the title of the ſection, here 
he introduces that compariſon It is certain, Mr. 
| Locke always allows, that there is a tal ground in 


* Subſtance and accident. of little uſe in philoſophy, . 
nature 
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nature for our general notion of ſubſtance; as that, 
which ſupports all the properties, that ye obſerve 
in different beings, and which we cannot canceive 
to ſubliſt of themſelves; and therefore 1 think he 
could never intend to ridicule that notion. Yet I 
do not fee how his inſiſting on this unknown ſome- 
wet, og lead his readers (as Te 
ds) into a belief, that there is ſuch a real being 
as ſubſtance in general, the common ſupport of all 
the er, of particular different beings, unleſs 
his readers miſtake what he ſays of our idea of ſub- 
ſtance to be meant of the real nature of ſubſtance , 
which, perhaps, is often the caſe, tho' theſe are 
very different things. The Biſhop of Morceſter 
ſeems to have fallen into that miſtake; and I fear 
this author has done the ſame ; far what he quotes 
from Mr. Locke's firſt letter to the biſhop or his | 
notion of a general ſubſtance, plainly relates to our 
general idea of ſubſtance, which is indeed the ſame 
every where ; an abſtract idea, in which. all ſub- 
ſtances muſt agree, though in other reſpects they 
may be eſſentially different. A real univerſal can- 
not ſure be deduced from his principles, who has 
ſufficiently exploded that notion, and expreſly 
maintains, that every real exiſtence is particular: 


- 


And individuals of all kinds he often ſpeaks: of, as 


ve diſtin ſulſtances. He u treats it as no 
all abſurdity to ſuppoſe, that ſubſtance, when ap- 
ied to God, to created ſpirits, .and to material 


ings, ſignifies the ſame thing, that is, the ſame 
in its owx nature; though we. are. ſo far from bav- 
ing three diſtinct meanings of it, that we have but 
one common, and that a confuſed! obſcure idea, not 
of what it is, but of what it daes. Let, as unknown 
as he ſuppoſes the nature of ſubſtance to be, I can- 
not but think he has ſufficiently obviated all the ob- 

jections to that notion, and ſecured. it from any 


* Eflay, Book II. Chap. xiii. Seck. 1. 5 
red 
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unbappy conſequences, by his clear demonſtration, 
that the eternal mind cannot poſſibly be material; 


that no ſyſtem of matter can of its own nature be 
capable of thinking; and that our certainty of che 
immortality of the ſoul does not depend upon our 
knowledge of what the ſubſtance of it is. And 1 
am ſorry to find, that the weight of theſe arguments 
did not give ſatisfaction to ſo candid ah Icious a 


writer, But to return from this diſgreſſion, © 
Among many eminent philoſophers, Mr. Locke, 


in particular, as I juſt obſerved, has demonſtrated, . 


_ that the firſt cauſe of all things muſt be immaterial. 


He too maintains it to be inthe higheſt degree pro- 


bable, that the ſoul of man is alſo immaterial. 


groin the poſſibility he ſuppoſes, that ſome 
yſtems of matter may have a power of perception 
and thought, tho“ we cannot conceive how matter 


can he capable of it, ſolely on that omnipotent will, 


which, in uniting the human ſoul and body, has 
given them powers of acting on each other, which 


we can no more conceive how they can be capable 


of. Other learned men have profeſſed to demon- 


ſtrate, that all thinking beings muſt neceſſarily be 


immaterial ; and we ſhould in reaſon allow of their 


demonſtrations, as agreeing with our beſt concep- 
177 of things, ſo far as may be without limiti 


> divine omnipotence. But from the ſtrongeſt 
proofs, that all 7 ann gm. muſt be immaterial, 
t every immaterial being 

muſt think; thinking not being a neceſlary conſe- 


it does not follow, 


quence of immateriality, for aught that can 


he it | can appear 
to us, till the new philoſophy is better eftabliſied 
than it yet ſeems to be, which would make a power 


of thinkingand imimarerial ſibltxace 6 be the ane 
thing. 1 


The author of the Enquiry into the nature | 
of the human ſoul, in diffuſing immaterial beings 


through the whole ſenſible creation, (though he has 
much laboured to prove, that every being capable 
of perception mult always actually perceive) has 

TE brought 


1 
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brought them down to ſo low a degree of ſenſation 
or perception, according to the bodies they inform, 
very near to none, that it ſeems, but an caſy 
ſtep farther to aging with me, ſome immaterial 
beet placed in fi circumſtances, as to have no 
perception at all; thus hoking 55 intelligent and 
material world together by an adation; into 


which claſs I would wor ries oy uce pace, the ; 
ſubject from whence I have inſenſibly . 


8 07 ne ſpace, | 
Moſt of thoſe, who have maintained the ll ex- | 
iſtence of ſpace, (perhaps all of them) have likewiſe 
aſſerted it to be infrite; and it may be thought a2 
bold ſingularity to diſpute it. But, as the tranſlator 
of the Origin 3 fadiciouly obſerves, the equi- 
vocal uſe of 5 9 
and metaphyſics t ether, occaſioned a | 
deal 4 kn | in , of this wp; y n 5 
regard to our rance of the extent ">? 
_ think it is 0 Tax" ſtyled indefinite. 1 8 4 
Some have aſcri a poſitive infinity to ſpace; 
others only a negative one, which are very oppoſite 
_ Tf by the former Dr. Clarke meant a meta- 
phyhcal infinity, viz. abſolute perfection, to which 
nothing can be added, Iſee not how poſitive infinity, 
in that ſenſe, can be applyed to any thing but the 
deity and Nis attributes. The Doctor ſeems indeed 
to make infinite ſpace ſometing near a divine at- 
tribute, when he calls it “, an ab/ſtraF idea of i immen. 
Ag, which 1 confeſs I do not underſtand, © 
As to that other kind of infinity, which Mr. Locke 
hus explained at large, and aſcribes to ſpace, that 
E addibility or encreaſeableneſs without end, 
it ſcems utterly inconſiſtent with being poſitively or 
infinite and, according. to my notions, 
that kind of negative infinity den y without a con- 


| „ Demonſts, Hop. is. 


| tion 
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tradiction be applied to any thing, that has a real acr. 
tual compleat exiſtence; and therefore I think it 
ſhould not be aſcribed to ſpace, by thoſe; who allow 
ſpace tobe a real particular being, and not a mere 
idea. Negative infinity can only be applied to ge- 
neral abſtraf ideas, as number, duration, extenſion, 
Sc. which have no exiſtence. but in the mind. To 
thoſe ideas we can always add indeed, without ever. 
being able to come to an end; and here is no great. 
myſtery in that, as the author quoted by the tranſ- 
lator obſerves*. tot oa | . 
But it is not the power the mind has of gu 4 | 
ing its idea of extenſion in inſinitum, that is the 
ground of aſcribing infinity to ſpace, as that au- 
thor ſeems to ſuppoſe”; for we have the ſame 
power of adding to number, and yet are not apt 
ro think there 1s any ſuch thing as a number-ac- 
tually infinite. The true reaſon, that has inclined 
ſo many great men to think, that ſpace muſt be 
- boundleſs, ſeems to be, that they cannot conceive 
what ſhould ſet bounds to it; as Dr. Carte and others 
have argued. Tis impoſſible, ſay they, ſince 
that would be to ſuppoſe. ſpace bounded: by. ſome- 
thing, which itſelf occupies ſpace, or elſe nothing, 
both which are contradictions ; and Mr. Let has 
reaſonings, that tend to the ſame purpoſe. - But 
_ theſe kind of arguments ſeen to me to prove no- 
thing but the narrowneſs of our underſtandings. 
As I cannot conclude ſpace to be nothing; becauſe 
we know not what it is, neither can I conclude it. 
to be infinite, becauſe we are |. what can ſet 
bounds to it. May there not be many ways of ſet⸗ 
ting bounds to ſpace, that we know.nothing of ? 
It may be: bounded by its own nature, of by the 
will of God, or by ſome kind of beings, that we. 
are not acquainted with. In ſhort, whatever can 
 diftion may be ſuppoſed. in ſetting bounds to ſpace, 


- 


Note 3. 7 ibid. 
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e can ſeem a more palpable one to me, than 
to imagine an actual real compleat being, which 


implies exiſting in all its parts together, and yet to 


be encreaſeable without end, or abſolutely boundleſs, 
an er as I think, utterly inconſiſtent with real ex- 


857 thou ſole infinite being, whom the beaven of 
A cannot contain! how art thou hid in impe- 
netrible darkneſs! or how ſhort-ſighted are we! 
and with what diffidence ſhould we reaſon, upon 
things, which thou haſt placed out of our reach, 
when / that, which _—_ have 9 wy be he on 

vine immenſity, nay thy very eſſence, to Whic 
moſt have aſcribed infinity, 0 others eee 
e e 
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Remarks upon FOR writers in » the 9 
concerning the foundation of Moral Virtue, 
« and Moral Obligation, particularly thetranſ- 


 Iator of archbiſhop 710 oe: of 25 in 
Mr notes'en that work, 


£ : Li. A. 4 


2 


ih of archibilhs WR with 1 opt 
poſes;in his notes thoſe, who maintain the rea- 
ſon, nature, god! firneſs of things to be the foundation 
pr virtue, and of moral obligation, ſeems to have 
ict that. due candour * himſelf recommends, of 
not always raking the words of writers on morality 
in the common. acceptation,. but 1 in the ſenſe” we 
find they are uſed by the author we are reading. A 
little of this candour 7 haye ſpared his cavil- 
ling at the word ; for howeyer it may be com- 
only applied, it is. YG 707 that the authors 
15 We CPR es inkan by Na Juita ableneſs of ations to the 
relations of things, and by fit'or wit i in themſelves, 


i Kanu- . Prelim, Diller. | . hat 
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that this fitneſs or unſitneſs depends not on the will 
of any being, or an any reward or. puniſhment an- 
need to them. "When this 13 ſufficiently explained- 
to be the meaning, of thoſe expreſſions, it ſeems 
not very candid 0 cavil at t as ſoleciſms; or an 
EA of language: and after all, whatever dif- 
pute there may ut the truth of their notion, 
can any words be found more ptoper to expreſz 
what GN contend for? That there i 7 a moral fit- 
neſs and unfitneſs in actions, reſulting from the 770 
oy of things, antecedent to all 9 ap 
and to any conſideration of ci wil 

| pun ament, 

he defender of Dr. Clarke, as 9970 5 thi 
author, i in the Prone to his notes, gives x 
ſtance on this « that it is abſolutely ri 
& and fit in itſelf, pi as to any command, t 
& a creature ſhould reverence his creator. Where 
"ſays he) can be an ny abſurdity in this propoſition? 


«© is not reverence from a creature to. his Creator 
&«. ſuitable to the nature of each of them 
To this the author of the notes anſwers, Iris 
bs ſuitable to the nature of the fr 2 as productive 0 
10 a 17 to 5 of t 5 A as agree ⸗ 
able to his Who originally deſigne 
þ _bap pineſs FN! hy Fink and therefore! or 
4 tha 105 the like duties on them.“ * Thus b 
1 55 all moral fitneſs into will on the 
d intereſt c 16 the other. But ſurely his) is reverl, 
wn order of things, Should we not rather con- 
ing the that reverence from a creature to his creator 
is therefore productive of happineſs to the one, and 
agreeable.to the will of the other, becauſe fuitab 
to Geir teſpetive natures? If this were not To, If 
; eee as no fitnels c or fuitableneſs i in the thing it- 
Anthcedent to, the will of God, or'the'happi- 
a je kde they God tight rightly have 


annexed 
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annexed the Hap ineſs of his creatures to their irre 
verence ware, and bound that as a ws 1 
them, If this appears an abſurd or impoſſible; 3 
ſition, to thoſe, who deny any antecedent, fitneſs or 
unfitneſs in things, (as Dr. Waterland,. and ſome 
other writers on his ſide, affirm ſuch ſuppoſitions 
to be) tis a plain giving up their cauſe 3 for what 
abſurdity can there be in that ſuppoſition, if the 
ſuitableneſs of reverence. from a creature to the 
creator depends ſolely on the creator's will, and the 
happineſs he has made conſequent upon it? Since, 
in that caſe, his willing the direct contrary would 
make irreverence as ſuitable to the nature of both. 

The o of Dr. Clarke, who have of late 
introdu the doctrine of founding moral good 

and evil on the ſole will of God, in order to eſta - 

bliſh poſitive duties on the ſame ground with moral. 
ſeem labouring to overthrow the moſt ſolid and 
immutable foundation of moral virtue, and even to 
take away our only certain criterion of the will of 
God, the eternal immutable nature, and weiſſaty re. 
lation of thing 8 

„ We cannot (fa dune ene e dowd.) 
imagine theſe relations to be tri eternal, or 
« independent of the will of God, becauſe they 
*, muſt neceſſarily preſuppoſe a determination of 
“ that will, and are in truth only conſequences of 
<« the exiſtence of n Wee thas de- 
termination. if Un 3H i 5 a1 515; 

To this I anſwer, the neceſſary. relations: of alt | 
poſſible things are frittly eternal, as they are eter - 
nally perceived by the divine: underſtanding to be 

8 —— This not on 4 
| dnerminatiaty ofithe- dit of Gad, ub the bringing 
any poſſible nature, with its neceſſary: relations; into 
actual ay uh proceeds ſol from that deter- 
mination- This nen © rd on the 
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thay ide are very ape cicher weakly, or wilfully.to. 
overlook, though a very bvious andi a very impor- 
tant ont in this controverſy. Whether God will 
bring into actual exiſtence a particular ſyſtem of. 
beings, of any inate nature, . unde- 
on his fole will and pleaſure; but whether 

that ſyſtem of beings ſhall have ſuch and ſuch rela- 
tions, from whence certain fitneſſes and unfitneſles | 
muſt reſult, depends not on his will, but on the 
En av gentry. s he is determined to create. To 
ſuppoſe, that he may will them to have other rela- 
d Ee. is to 1 poſe, that he may will them to 
be another kind of beings than he determined to 
create; for if they are = ſame, the relations and 
fitneſſes reſulting from their nature, are e 
and immutable. 

This writer further adds, « much leſs can wea 
*© prehend how theſe relations, &c, © areto be choſen 

«for: their own: ſakes and intrinſic worth, or baue a 
& full objigatory power antecedent to reward or 
« Puniſhment, annexed either by Mis: conſequence, . 
or poſitive appointment, to the obſervance or r 
f tbem; ſince: 1 good or — 4 3 

66 conſequent connected with, * 
* ſervance of N is tq us their ſole criterion, the 
<< argument and indication of their Worth, the 
<< -grqund- of all their obligation.” And what then? 
There is nothing! in this at all inconſiſtent with what 
Dr; Clarke maintains in thoſe words quoted from 
him: he does not ſay; that thoſe things are to be 
choſen, &c. antecedent to any natural good or hap- 


85 ee vr upon them, but antecedemt to any 
reward or . annexed to the obſervance or 


neglect of 'themy either by natural conſequenoe, or 

poſitive appointment; and it ſufficient ij appeataæ 

in en of the Doctor warks,Lthat — 

good is to him the criterion oy moral good, as it re- 
A HUM © 


0 « Theſe are Dr. Clarke's words, 
Ce z ſpects 
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ſpects ourſelves, or our fellow creatures; though 
reward and puniſhment is not. A diſtinction, which 
it is * ſo penetrating a judgment ſhould have 
been at a loſs to apprebenu . 

But let it here be obſerved, that though the fitneſs 
of moral actions conſiſts in their 2 tendency 
to produce natural good to the objects of them, 
yet there are particular caſes, where the fitneſs re- 
mains, though no natural good ſhould be conſe- 
quent upon it, Reſpect to parents, gratitude to be- 
nefactors, are always fit in themſelves, that is, have 
a rectitude in them, that makes them fit to be cho- 


ſen, whether any benefit can accrue from them to 


either ſide or not. And in whatever regards our 
quties to the ſupreme being, natural good ſeems 
not at all the criterion of them: the object of them 
we are ſure can receive no advantage by them; and 
IL would aſk thoſe gentlemen, who aſſert *, that u- 
thing can be our duty, that is not our intereſt into the 
pargain, whether reverence and ' gratitude ,to. the 
creator would nat always be the duty of a creature 
though we ſhould ſuppoſe him unaherably placed 
in a ſtate of the utmoſt happineſs he was capable of ? 
Whether there is not a rectitude in ſuch abehaviour, 
a fitneſs neceſſarily reſulting from the relation he 
ſtands in to his maker and benefactor, which a ra- 
tional mind muſt be conſcious is his duty, thou 
las in the ſuppoſed caſe) there could be 10 intere 
into the bargain. LE TP 
The author of the notes allows this conſcious 
approbation and diſapprobation, to be of itſelf both 
1 and obligation; but to make this conſiſtent with 
is 


ſchemegt reſolving all; obligation iqto intereſt 


or private happineſs, e * founds the obligation of 
moral ſenſe upon the uncaſineſt we feel, when we 


beeglecg what it approves, or pradtiſe whar it diſap- 


J. Turner, quoted by Author of the Notes in Rem. i, *ibid, 


proves, 


obligation, not the foundation of it, Agar ſhews, 
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oves, as it makes our conformity to it neceſſary 
our happineſs. But the obligation ſeems plainly 
Founded: on the / approbation itſelf: the uneaſineſs 
ve feel upon the practice of any thing contrary to 
what moral ſenſe approves, is à conſequence: of the 


that we are conſcious of being obliged to certain 
actions, which we cannot neglect without ſtanding 
ſelf-· condemned; ſelf-condemnation manifeſtly pre- 
ſuppoſing ſome obligation, tha t we Judge to 
| have tranſgreſſed. 
got But though Dr. Clarke and e . 
that the fiineſs of things, and conſcience or the moral 
ä ee. (by which they never underſtand,” nor would I 
: 9 22 mean, a RE india but a con- 
ſciou conſequent u the iperceptions ot the 
rational wind) have E elves pry nn 
Power, yet it mult be allowed, i they as carneſtly 
maintain, that the will of Cod, with the ſanctions 
_of his laws, can only enforce this obli ation, ſo as 
to extend bal times and all caſes. Theſe there - 
fore, as Mr. Warburton * judiciouſiy obſerves, 
make a threefold cord, that | ought never to be un- 
twiſted, © The conſideration of will of God muſt 
; neceflurily be taken into all ſchemes of morality, as 
the author of the notes juſtly ſays; but an endea- 
vour to eftabliſh'it upon that alone, excluſive of 
the other principles, ſeems to me no leſs a defect in 


ſome, than the want nnn 5 
eden ne, 


| : 5 a ur . 1 ; 

"Remarks on Nose 53 aan aan! puri of the 
Origin of Evil, concerning the Fon 
Ville, and Moral Ob ane. 
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ſtfongly urged, both by archbiſhop King, and in d 
his 'rranſlator, that it depended ſolely waa 
thing will of God whether he ſhould. create 
world, and, among many poſſible worlds, whi 
he Mould chooſe, there being no beſt among — 
things, that could abſolutely determine him. All 
which, I think, is very juſtly argued, and ſolidly te- 
futes Mr. Leibnitz's notion, of there being ing 
equal or indifferent in nature. But I e not ſee 
how this at all affects the arguments of thoſe, Wo 
maintain a fitneſs in things antecedent to the divine 
will ; though the artful mingling this conteſt with 
the other, which has no dependance 0 it, (caſts a 
miſt upon the ſubject that a little ploy s it. The 
defenders of this antecedent fitneſs, ve no need 
of coppefing, that the preſent 2 — is abſolutely ve. 
There roi be be WY poſſible, nay actually created 
worlds as rhaps better than ne ec 
of theſe 1 row different it ſyſtems producing dif- 
ferent hv fg and fitneſſes reſulti ring from them, 
which will be as eternal and immutable as thoſe of 
our ſy ſtem are aſſerted to be; for the relations of 
all Mole ſyſtems mult be eternally in the divine 
mind, us the tranſlator owns ; they cannot thereſore 
be dependent on will. © 0 F601! 
SBod is indeed perfecl free to choole, ohich 6 
them he will bring i into 1 5 exiſtence. but When 
he has fixed on an particular ſyſtem, the — 
and fitneſſes reſiſting from it are neceſſary s and to 
act ſuitably to them, muſt be an immutable ral a 
to that ſyftem of beings. To this reaſon, nature, 
a fitheſs of 1 . the xine n _. 
forms ms i. God 5 F ſons 
a 


horny 
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tuntrary to what” be has ltd af ws (Pink wrir 
ter 5 . or inconſiſtent with hat 
71 cet af _ 1 4 . 7 
ſion appine $; t auvie e is an | (; 
in the thing itſelf, inconſiſtent with reZitude, and 
therefore morally evil. If there was no.unfitneſs -- 
in this, if making creatures to be happy or miſe - 
rahle was indifferent in the nature of ante- 
— A5 to the will of God, no reaſon can be given, 
why he may not change his will concerning them, 
or Peaks miſery inſtead of happineſs the end of his 
But let us ſuppoſe God to have had ſome... 
other nd i in the creation, as the exerciſe and mani» 
feſtation of his power ; this end might be anſwered _ 
by making innocent creatures on Fache to be mi- 
ſerable: can 1 one thin would be 
equally ft, right ood, as to deſign 1 ö 
happineſs? And yet this muſt be. the cals, if 3 
fitneſs or goodneſs of things depends merely on 
God's willing them, as Dr. Clarke's oppoſers main 
tain,” But further; if this was fo, if. t 4 ah: no 
eſſential difference in the nature of 
we could never be certain, either that yep — 
deal with us according to truth, JIE. and. no 
reaſon of things, (if upon that ſuppoſition aca 
would be any meaning in thoſe Fe pc or 8. LIE 
ourſelves were — 0 a of dealin 


tably with our fellow creatures. He might —— 4 ban 


us to eternal miſery, metely to ſhew. his; fove= 
reignty ; of have à ſecret will contrary to *his:re>«+ - 
. vealed one; as ſome upo n this very very prioc ple har 
taught: So that "we le neither Know, What v 101 
might expect from God, of What equi * it 
us, by any kiad of deel: that he. coul, 

this s Hot iQ » 


of hiswill;:ſince, according to 
be no more unfit * the 2 U 10 


ſbould will do break kis promi 


& ander S Jui 


C ,ν Nes, 


bas 
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. . ceirfully with us, than that he ſhould will to a& 
with faithfulneſs, with equity, and veracity. - 
Whenthe author of the notes finds himſelf preſſed 
ich the erof t 1 of founding good 
and evil, and placing the obligation to virtue, on 
the mere will of God, he owns, that h mere will 
would of itſelf be no ground of obligation at all, 
and that the will of God muſt not be ſeparated from 
His atber attributes; which is, I think, giving up 
all that iy contended for. The moral attributes of 
God, his goodneſs, juſtice, truth, and rectitude, 
are chiefly underſtood by us with relation to his 
with his creatures, ſuitably to the nature 
be has given them, and to their demeanour in it, 
To ſay then, that the will of God muft not be ſeparated 
from Theſe attributes, i. e. muſt be conſidered as 
determining itſelf agreeably to, or in l 
with them, is the ſame thing, in other words, wit 
Fan itſelf to the on, nature, and fitneſs 
thin * 0 
What ill conſequences this author! ends | 
from founding moral obligation on the fitneſs of 
things, antecedent to any conſideration. of reward 
and puniſhment, (for which he has taken ſo much 
pow to oppoſe at) be mY not been pleaſed to tell us: 
| url pd conſequences. of the contrary notions, of 
| ie e Agr and 
Fi ppt to virtue upon 08 bappineſs, are 
obvious enough, though he ſo earneſtly contends 
for them. Upon his ee, the Heubens, who 
| conſidered not. the law of "nature as the will of the 
3 being, and knew nothing of a future re- 
\,, competice,, cou Id have no obligation to virtue at 
5 all 1 „„ could, not be jut _ 
ahle for the el! it. Nia biene in 
_ us we ſuppoſe them confirmed in Uunalterable TX 
can * ee N e W OM no- 


a 1 : „ 
* ang 
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thing fit or fight for them to do, ſince they can 
have no advantage by it. 1— wy have good reaſon 
to believe, that they are worthily employed in acts 
of of gratitude to their creator, 1% benevolence ta 
to his creatures, who in a lower or more 
ſtate oy need their aſſiſtance; and therefore we 
are taught to pray, that the will of God ma be Mow 
on earl 45 it is in heaven, But what is of all, 
upon this ſcheme (as I had occaſion before to ob- 
ſerve) if there is nothing right or fit in itſelf, but 
only as it tends to the Fappiteſs of the agent, we 
could never d nd upon being equitably ealt with 
by the deity, ſince he could receive no addition of 
| ha ineſs fem! it. 
C . "ee author of the notes indeed „that 
God was always determined to purſũe che beſt 
He end, and by the beſt means: but why he's To'de- 
4 0 termined: and in what ſenſe this was better and 
; bf wont for Bm, who could receive no addition of 
70 hap neſs, from it, I confeſs, ſays he, I do not 
. under Rand, In truth, upon his N ciples, this 
is not only vnaccountable, but 7 — doubt- 
ful. There could indeed be no ſuch thing as beſt 
end, or be arg] nor * motive of Yrs to a 
realy 1 ee which ſufficiently ſhews, thay 
8 Feit tbe falle. \ Whereas thoſe, 
: une i a the eſſential Aifferency of good and evil, 
Tight and wrong, and the immurable” relations of 
N 1 39 they were efernally in che divine mind. 
will eaſily 1 15 bo perfectly happy bein 
of infini knowledge power, who! Ae 7 
EY ſees, What is in its own roll right, and fit, 
and can, be Under no influence to Fee e reQitude 
of his ud mould alrays determine himfelf to do 
what he N haye a goothnefs in ir. Nor will 
— 0k 'be Ry a 2 Jo. to . in What ſenſe'ir is Herter 
5 ch 4 being ſkoutd puriite the beſt 
ends, ay — order, rectitude, and happi- 
gels; theſe things being ä approved, _ 
conſe- 
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conſequently. objects of choice, to every rational 
mind, that is under no wrong influence. 
And as the moſt perſectly bappy being has thought 
it tit, right, and exe greats communicate. happi my 
his creatures, tho — 8 
it; may it not to be A 0 | 
— — 

: us capable in 
in doing good to others, without any — 279. AU 
own 1 If it be ſai ebe 
reward ſor doing good, that therefote our own 
happineſs is the real end of our acting; let it be 


l that the deli ht of d good is never 
nd in view. A — t has no other 


Ade pect, but the intereſt or ha 9 
De ght he finds in having e ained that end, in 

either the co of his benevolence; or of the 
approbation of hi own mind, for having done what 
wo _ r. 11 FUR e ps et 


1 LENS 


1 Gone chat this: 10 
ou hand abbot 2 his s language) 


«6 aol. er property rough de called ata 15 
Df {11D Ft © „ * Tow, Yi. »Y * * 


e Prelim, Dilert. 
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ueſtion Whether this i is Tecondileable either to rea” 
on or matter of fact. There are n of 
benevolent affections ; and a diſintereſted 
tion of virtue, that cannot be accounted for 
ſuppoſed aſſociation of ideas; nor does reuſon di — 
a {ycial creature to thin, that there is nothing fir for 
him to aim at, but his own private On che | 
contrary; right reaſon will inform him, that it is fuit-" 
able to the nature of ſuch a being, and worthy of ap- 
probation, to do all the good he can for others, whe-" 
ther his own advantage is included in it or not. 
Mankind is a ſyſtem of creatures, that entiddey 
need one another's aſſiſtance, without which they 
could not long ſubſiſt. It is therefore neceſſary, 
that every one, according to his capacity and ſtation, 
ſhould contribute his part towards the good and pre- 
ſervation of the whole, and avoid whatever hf 
detrimental to it. For this end they are made'capab 
of acquiring ſocial or benevolent a rpg 
bably ewe a e e's 
— with a moral ſenſe or conſcience, that 8 
proves of virtuous actions, and diſapproves the con- 
trary. This plainly ſnews them, that virtue is the law / 
of: their nature, and that it muſt be their duty to 
obſerve it, from whence ariſes moral ob ation, the?” 
the ſanctions of that law are unknown; for the con- 
ſideration of what the event of n 
the agent, alters not at all the rule of his 
is fixed in the nature of thi 


nge. Thus, as St; Poal 
tell us, thoſe vubo bad not the lam (che revealed law)” 
were & leu unte t bemſelves: the obligation of living 
ſultably to a rational: and ſocial nature” was plain; 
the conſequence was to be truſted: to tie Gf” 
that nature. 44 af4 +3 10. Ay v6} 01 77 20 a H a. 
Thus undeniably. ſtood:the-cauſeot-imordl/obligh- ' 
tions . But Sur 
many weuld de 
—— —œ 8 
thoſe, who 2 who de adhered 
zd a to 


drawn by —— 
of their rar by w ich tho 
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to it, would be liable to great diſadvantages, deter- 
mined, .agreeably to his goodneſs and rectitude, td 
make ſuitable my Hb in a future ſtate; that no 
one ſhould. be finally a loſer by obeying the law of 
his nature, or a gainer by tranſgreſſing it. This de- 
termination, it 1s pains introduces no neu mor 


_ obligation,.. in the uſual ſenſe of that word; and I ſee 
not why we ſhould give up to this writer his arbitrary 
definition 'of it : on the contrary, the yery notion of 
reward and puniſhment implies an antecedent duty 
or obligation, the conforming or net conforming 
to which, is the only ground of reward and puniſh- 
ment. Theſe cannot, therefore, be 17 Hoo: 6H 
of the obligation; tho' the nee n all 


oben to ariſe ſolely from a pris. 
hen God was pleaſed to n 


his Ve in making known to man- 
more explicitly, that the = of their, nature 


Was likewiſe tbe will of their creator, he brought 


them indeed under an additional obligation to obſerve 
it, obedience to his will being one of the principal 
N reſulting from the nature and relations 
$, But in declaring, that he would eternally re- 
or puni thoſe; who. obeyed. or diſobeyed,; he · 
ge e only a new motive to the performance f 
duty, but no new foundation of it; the rule, 
re onthe wa gation of 1 — ay 
ore, in immu nature nec re> 
' lations of things. 
At the end of this long note, the author aſks, 
„ What will become of the obligation, in re 
& where. e fails to produce, hap 7 which 
& 5 uh, often, 17 05 in the ot ſent ſtate? for in 
ſuch caſes, according to his 70 ication of the word, 
ver: 600: ho ap. bane eG Y pig one, — 
tinues he, from the pro a future rewa 
44 ig havi recourſe to the will of Gad Narbe 
4 defeRs; t is owning, that 1 1 aDIgnOes ſuppoled 
« to ariſe from the relations of things, is e 
e 
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be % ſelf adequate and 2 and ſeems to be 
ite giving up chat obligatory power of 
6 antecedent to any reward or punhimene# 


But by what has been ſaid x Gong the inconcluſiveneſi 
of this reaſoning may appear. Having recourſe to 
the will of God, and the proſpect of a future reward, 
is not to ſupply the defects of the obligation, but the 
defects of our ſtrength and reſolution to comply with 
it. The right of obliging may be full, the obligation 
indiſpenſible, and yet there may be great need of 
aſſiſtance to our frailty, for the diſcharge of it in 
caſes of ſevere trial. The of future re- 
wards and puniſhments is allowed to be the on 
motive ſuited to all capacities and conditions: A 
therefore, no divines have more ſtrongly preſſed the 
confideration of the will of God, and of future retri- 
butions, than thoſe, who maintain a full obli 
er in the relations and fitneſs of things, Dr. 
e, in particular, conftantly inſiſts on them, 
chroughour e all his admirable practical diſcourſes z 
und yori ne 
epreciate t E k reve, 
9 9 — 8 9 elf. 
The affurance of equitable retributions in another 
life is of too great importance to be neglected im 
any ſchemes of morality, where revelation is known: 
but to place all obligation to virtue folely on that; 
ſeems to be confounding the ſunttions of a law with 
the reaſons and grounds of it. To make private haypi- 
neſs the only foundation of moral obligation, as the 
author of - the notes does, is, I fear, ſetting it on a 
principle, chat, in caſe a future ſtate is not known, 
or not attended to; would leave men free to 
kind of profitable wickedneſs, that they could com- 
mit wirkt impunity, Whilſt, on the other Band, I 
ſee not how there Lan de any danger in aſettiog, 
that there is an indifpenſible obligation to virtue, 
founded on the nature, relations, and fitneſs” of 
things; fince that leads us to conclude,” that it _ 
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be likewiſe the will of our creator; who gave us 4 
from-whence ſuch relations ariſe ; and that 


nature, 
hirmſelf will act ſuitably. to thoſe neceſſary relations; 
in my Eon W through all 
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HE author of this Eſay, who writes on 
Dr. Waterland's ſide, againſt a reply to his ſup- - 
plement, .' pretends, that moral obligation, as built 
upon the ſuppoſed fitneſſes of things, muſt reſolve 
at laſt into conſcience, or the moral ſenſe ; and that 
the ſcheme of De, Clarke and his followers (which 
this author is no otherwiſe intelligible, but 
upon that pol ition. On this account he has 
taken ® a great deal of pains to confute the notion 
gt an innate moral ſenſe: a labour, that might well 
have been f in oppaſing Dr. Clarke, ſince 
cannot eaſily be i Fa. Pk ſchemes more 

than that of fou ing views 0d mee 
ation on a moral mnſe, conſidered as an inmate in- 
ar of founding them on the nature, rea- 


88 8 of Theſe are the objects 
of th un „ 
reaſoning and refſection, not by ſenſe, _— Blind 
in. On what grounds then can this author be 
perſuaded, that if Dr. Clarke and his followers 
bad deeper in their enquiries, they muſt 
« have go to this natural ind or moral ſenſe.” 


This would. i going much. lotver, 
z he. meats 2 by deeper. But « ſome of them, 


8 e now do readily. Wwe: What do | 
| = ' that 10 nature 2 pros or the obli-, 
Kd. 5 : 
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But perhaps they may grant, that there is ſuch a 


principle or faculty in man; for a moral ſenſe or 
conſcience-(if theſe mean the ſame thing) is not in- 
conſiſtent with their foundation of virtue, and mo- 
ral obligation; nay, they may even maintain, that it 
has an obliging power; for Dr. Clarke has gone ſo 
deep in his enquiries as to tell us, that natural 
_ conſcience is founded on the perception, that every _ 
rational mind neceſſarily has, of the natural and el- 
ſential difference between good and evil. But tis 
Tufficicatly plain through all his works, that by 
conſcience he does not mean a blind ſenſe or inftint?, 
but ſome principle or faculty, the operations of 
4 depend on the judgment of the under- 
anding. mp. 
| Thats there is ſuch 4 principle in man, whatever 
it be called, or whether innate or acquired, ſome- 
thing that diſtinguiſheg between right and wrong, 
and condemns or approves of actions accordingly, 
1s. undeniable, Whether this is a faculty of the un- 
derſtanding, or any thing diſtin, I preſume not to 
determine; but am inclined to think the faculty 
innate, ſince it operates in ſome meaſure on all man- 
kind, whether they will or will not: Though 1 
allow it to be very evident, that the exerciſe * 
the manner of its exerting itſelf, depends upon cul- 
tom, education, or whatever means and opportu- 
nities it has had of being informed; and agree” with 
this writer, that ** its determinations therefore can de 
« ng certain rule to act by, no ſolid foundation for = 
„% morality.” To which I add, nor can it polhibly de 
admittedfor ſuch, by thoſe, who with Dr, Clarke found 
morality on tbe inmutable nature of things.” But as 
this faculty is of great uſe, when duly informed, and 
rightly ſet on work, they may allow its propet 
de excluding kind; they readily admit "whatever 


4 * 135 . a 
4: _ = Vol vii. Serm; xv. 
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can be of additional obligation, or aſſiſt to the prac- 
tlce of virtue. The will of God, the ſanctions 

of his laws, benevolent affections, and the moral 
ſenſe, have each their 'weight and importance with 
them, ' They leave to their oppoſers to exclude 
from having any thing to do with virtue, ny 
bee „ but cheir favourites, felf- love and felt- 
This author begins chap. iv. (in which he is to 
ſhew, that his adverſary's ſcheme muſt reſolve into 
ah innate moral ſenſe) with this preliminary re- 
mark: is very obſervable, ſays he, that the 
s maintainers of this natural, 8e leer 
dent fitneſs of things and actions, have conſtantly 
4 declined letting us know, what they mean by 
„ moral abligation, except a ſynonymous term can 
« de called a definition.” But this ſeems to me a 
very groundleſs ' obſervation; Dr. Clarte and his 
"followers uſe that term in the plain well known 
common acceptation of it: if they have not defined 
it, *tis perhaps becauſe they could find no words. 
mare clear or intelligible than itſelf. Nor have I 
met 1 definition of it, that has not rather ob- 
- Teured it. in man, of an ordmary capacity, 
- readily underſtands what is meant, when he is told, 
khat he is oö todo to every one as he would be 
done by: he apprehends that he eng-, that it is his 
duty to do ſo. If theſe are hnommou terms, who. 
can help it, when no other ban be found to explain 

t bekter Niotun, 07 Miete 21 eigen gt 
If it be ſaid, chat though a man may Kno tobat 
is meant by his. deing obliged to do a ching, that 
win dot rhake him underftand! eby ht ig ſas or on 
har grounds he is under fuck an ohligariom ; this 
is very true z but then this is not che defect ĩmpted 
dy the aurhor of the Eſſuy to the writers he p- 

bpoſes. Heictinot pretend, thar tlie havedeclinet 
to lex us know; what they underſtand by the fun- 
-1arion of rn for it is de- 
0 clarations 


0 
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Clarations of that, which he ſo ſtrenuouſly contends 
againſt, What is it then, that they have declined to 
do? Truly nothing, that I Kn of, unleſs it be 
an omiſſion not to have put their grounds of moral 


obligation into a definition of the term, as their 
poſers do, and they might with as good reaſon 
have done. They might have told us, that by mo- 


ral obligation they mean a neceſſity of Ng | 
from the nature and relations of things; whi 


would have been as juſt an explication of the term, 
as that, which Archbiſhop King's tranſlator, and after 
him this author gives us, when they ſay, that by 
moral obligation they mean a of action, 


4 


ariſing. from a proſpect of obtaining or 
avoiding miſery, But in a controverſy, t what 


is the true original ground of moral obligation, this 
would have been in them, as I take it to be in theſe 
error, Which did not fall in m ns pw take notice 
e, in my remarks on the ors notes. 
However, our preſent e us che reaſon, 
from whenee he coneludes; that he has hit on the 
true meating of moral obligation. Before it can 
4 be determined, ſays he, what can bring ſuch a 
es neceſſity upon an agent, as is conſiſtent with 
pet liberty, „which moral eee. 
n poſed to do, it muſt firſt be know n, what it is 
would chuſe or refuſe as 2 : 
1t [and as it is ſelf-evident; that to every ſemſible be- 
ing happineſs is preferable to miſery, and con- 
d uſequently that happineſs.muſt he his choice; and 
4) miſery his averſien, it is plain, chat nora abliga- 
i tian can be founded upon this principle an) 
This may be: a true cnc luſion, af here are any 
-imelligent ents, that are to be conſidered -as 
| 1 5% but that ſrems to ba a very par- 
tial conſideration of nan. Heis ab rational and | 
foci as: well as a ſenſible being, and / may, nay muſt 
be neee, 
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lowed as a ſenſible being, to chuſe natural or ſenſt- 
ble good, and even to be under a moral obligation 
of ſo doing ; but let him likewiſe be allowed in his 
other capacities to have other views, and to be un- 
der other obligations.” A rational being ought to 
akt ſhitably to the reaſon and nature of things: a 
ſocial being ought to promote the good of others: 
an ee of theſe ends is unavoidable, a re- 
gar to them implied in the very nature of ſuch be- 
ings, which muſt therefore iy on them the 
ſtrongeſt moral obligations. To aſk, why a rational 
being ſhould chuſe to act according to reaſon, or 
2 ſocial being ſhould deſire the good of others, 
is full as bbc, as to aſk why a ſenſible being 
mould chuſe pleaſure rather than pain. If ſuch a 
queſtion is to be anſwered, the anſwer will be the 
ame in either caſe, theſe ends are to be choſen, be- 
cauſe ſuitable to the nature of beings with ſuch and 
fuch capacities. ' To act contrary to the reaſon, re- 
lations, and fitneſs of things, may not improperly be 
called the pain of rational being. Vice would na- 
turally be the miſtry, and virtue the happineſt of fuch 
'beings, if there Was no reward or poniſhment nt ap- 
pointed for them. 2 10 iN EELI riet _ 
But this kind of refined happineſs theſe writers 
ſeem to have no notion of. This, I preſume, is not 
the happineſs the author of the Eſſay has in vie w, 
When he tells us , “that in the calc of moral ideas 
to ſay it ſignifies nothing whether I am to 
« gainer or lofer, Teens to me to be banſbing mo- 
1 rality out of the world; as all the relation in mo- 
«ral ideas, that 1 can poſſibly diſcernz is che reta- 
tion of certain actions to the agents/happineſs;** 
Tf this gentleman cannot pöly Aſtern thè relation 
or fitneſs of gratitudde to a bene factor; of fidelity 
truſt, of "relief to a miſrrable vbſeR; unleſs le 
ugent is ko be a gainer by theſe virtues,” I believe no 
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body elſe. can, poſſibly diſcern, h the 
10 of ſuch, moral virtues, with =; A, 3 Dio 
elf-intereſk, can ſeem to be baniſhing morality — 
of the world. It he had ſaid, it ſeemed to he aniſb- 
int happineſs out of the world, there might have 
been ſome more appearance of ag for it; 
though I dare venture £9 cRgages that acl ther of 5 
will be in danger by it 
IU Lireadily grant, owever, in anſwer to this au- 
thor's queſtion ?, that the relation of things to our 
own; happineſs, as ſenſible beings, is a very material 
relation, worth examining into; but it does not 
follow, that there is no other worth conſidering; 
which ſeems to be the Judg ment of all this claſs of 
writers; and very particu ularl of the author of the 
Eſay, as appears by many — EA, in it, a Sp 
the following i is not the leaſt worth noting. . 
If, fays he, we muſt talk in the "of 
« theſe. e for fitneſſes, we ſhould cal the 
« fitneſſes, which they ſpeak. of, partial fitneſſes, 
or rather u fences as wanting the moſt eſſen · 
1 tial part of the fitneſs of an action, uiz. Bene fi- 
, cialneſs to the agent himſelf. God's command 
« ſupplies that part of fitneſs before wanting, and 
£ «ate; it now. wiſe and fitting to chuſe what, be- 
s fore could not haye been wiſely cholen; ſo lor, This 
is not fit upon the whole, is really un, T 
writer ſeems to have had a mind to outdo tdo all, wh wha 
had gone before him on his ſide of 15 controverſy. 
3 have contented themſclves 52 5 taining, 
28 . e under ng H gotion io 
virtue, 1 ot promiſed a, rewar 
ber i. None of them, that I haye act 51 0 ve 
engured.to affirm, that withou ſuch 
8 9 F , 
$\16emMms to 4 Pec 0 ea 
a Hoe les indeed Mf 3 
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natural notions of the effential. difference of good 
and evil to affirm, that moral virtues are in their 
own nature indifferent till God commanded them, 
and that he might, if he pleaſed, have made the di- 
rect contrary to have been our duty, as ſome of the 
writers, who found virtue ſolely. on the will of Ged, 
have maintained. But if it was tot only indifferent, 
but got r and really unfit for a moral agent to be 

grateful, faithful to a truſt, or any way 

8 to his fellow creatures, before God com- 
manded it, as this adventurous writer aſſerts; on 
what grounds can God be ſuppoſed to have com- 
manded it at all? Or how can this be made to 
agree with what himſelf had before affirmed ? viz. 
That God could not have given to man any Fiber 

rule of action but the law of virtue. I, fe 

God determined to create man, that is, a 5 
nal and ſocial being, 'tis impoſſible, or rather ab- 
„ fſurd, that be ſhould give him any other rule of 

| * a&tion, than what he has given bim; tis impoſ- 
* ſible he. ſhould have made it his duty to a& un- 

6 Juſtly,.u ratefully, Sc. or to live vicioully, i in- 

« EMPIRES „Ec. 15 auſe this would have de- 
* ſtroyed the very end my deſign of his beirig, and 
6. fruſtrated that very ſcheme which God himſelf 

6 11701 . One wo uld think the ,author 

arguing here fe Ir the other ſide of che "queſtion, 
args | Auf of Hora! WITS. of Jute, 8 
go temperance, c. 92 5 the neceſſit theſe 

to 22 WE. 99 5 of mank FFF not. Ae end u 

ge 5 God, Wit Yo pon the 
nun of of the 2 t ne, 4 (hich, by the 
heceſſi | 
15 ads, bp Dr 0 ue Th 
moral virtue 


40 pn bogs as is E 15 1 that without it the 
very end and deſign of od! s creating man, yea 


a 


n dence con- 
owers,) But 


q Eſſay, p. 28. . 
* ti 
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. 85 whole ſcheme, nad been fruſtrate how. could 


9 800 been uni for man to ractiſe it " antectatntly 
9 C0 e It coul never be unfit or mw | 


wik 70 man to act With the fame views his being 


| 680 me 


7 


bays. to, purſue what was neceſſary to the welt: 

N bon CAE ſure muſt have been ri, 
A8 good, though there had been nd Ton 
about it. Nor can a wiſe and good being make 4 
thing, 1 8 is 57505 ft in itſelt, che ſubject of his 
command. Virtue t therefore docs not ac uire its 
fitneſs fro rom command : But God comman it, be- 
cauſe He ſaw, that it was abſolutely right and fit, 
the  ingilpenlable duty of a rational anc fat be 


h our author allows this, Sefer to wy 
22 3 of Archbiſhop King's tranſlator, (whom, 
1001 copies in every thing but his prudence) 
| ſay they both allow, that moral virtue is. 
Be eie conſequence of the nature of man, 
ey botwithſtanding maintain, not only that moral 
91 4 0 but that moral virtue too, is founded on 
he Will. 05 God. But with ſuch inconſiſtencies their 
pts ſeem to me to abound. The great zrgui- 
ent, by whuch they ſupport their notion; is thus ex- 
preſs d in th fo he E/fay bf Frag Eve ery thing, eyery relation, 
w: "ever ry fitgels, is 's wink to God's will in its fut 
& inſt Se he (ces, ar. one view, through all the 
o_ cauſe 555 e Fe i and cc W pegs of things; and 


4 rherefo re in t oy Fl of volition, whereby 

8 0 We deter mines iſtence of Certain things, 
4 he determines heir Hodes, relations, and every 
"a thi elſe | Slonging 10 ee an i thetefore 1 

5 moral lity fyp d N Y from 
* thoſe tela 190 We th 25 1 9 9 7 5 
"4 ſolyed"int 110 00 Ra- 


Of 


% ture Ss its fiſt ah 
4 anſwer, that i Gl 


| 1 
E9Y iR c 7 


i LA e : To A 
e 


BA) TO 35 vor 1 187 
Ez 22. 


"DD undeniably 


. adtion to ſuch a 21 
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undeniably did from all eter! 20] Ar the. 225 oY, re- 


lation of moral virtue to a ratio 
ſaw, that 11 11 not Pay fy, give any 5 — 4 


into the divine un 
hings, as they exiſt. in it) 


7 


is writer aſſerts): if ac- 
cording to that view 6 to create man; 
then morality may indeed be «/timately reſolved 
and (chat is the nature of 

Toe cannot be reſolved. _ 


into the will of God, in any other ſenſe, than that 
it depended ſolely on his will, whether any beings 


ould exiſt, whoſe nature required the practice of 


5 which I believe no y denies. 


Bur dhe uf of God muſt be ſuppoſed a any... 


rate to be the foundation of moral virtue, by thoſe; 
who will allow no other ground, of moral obligation 
but rewards and puniſhments; by thoſe, who, with 
this author, can ſee no fitneſs in any action, that, 


brings no advantage to the agent, All concern for 
the good of others is, with him, .unreaſonable and 
unaccountable; eve FrY ole benevolent action, 


would be madneſs and folly, Gnas aſide the * 
deration of a future reward *, * Without, rate he 


* ſays, no fin 127 reaſon can 17 iven, Why ane... 
e 


* ought to wt 


this queſtion; . . What can 2. a man to com- 
* municate. happineſs. to another La than not? 
« What is the exciting, Teaſgn?. You: muſt Ser: 


* aſſign one, or tell me tis preferable i in itſelf as an 


r the laſt degr pain to F | 
« from another the ae 5 e #1 


„ ultimate end, and then the, ee of doi it »» 
*« will be the 8 reaſon: now this, s he, — . 
. 


* cutring to a moral ole 


pleaſure may. be 5 Ferret, e upon Les. 


? of 


right or mo ce tha is not 41 — 
reaſon of 5 Te is not the 

view; there 

it preferable i in "ſelf, and is the exci/ing reaſon. 51 


P. 61. 66. 


# . 


de or goodneſs the WO — ol in 


alk, why a man ſhould fuſe to d 0 M 
than no Or rathet than do' evil,” is to alk, . 
is better than evil, and why a man perceives it 
de ſo. That a man ſhould Sas ro what ka Woe 
derſtanding perceives | 15 5 good , worthy of 
probation, and 05 of choice, ics, N. 
ovn reaſon with it. e le reaſon Gs Len 
. for ſuch à conduct, it muſt be upon th © Ag... 
gro ounds, that no proof can be ven, 4 85 it is 
ight, when the ſun ſhines, i if any one ſhould - X 
it in his head to deny i it; not on Achat of the ay = 
certainty or obſcurity of the thing, but becauſe nq 
Sr nk can be ſtronger than the glare of its own 
ight * 
Tis eng o obſerve, that judicious; and (as f 
I am willing to lie ve) well-meaning men, can ar- 
gue againſt the commog ſentiments of humanity, 
Fontradict the moſt natural perceptions of their w n 
minds, and admit the greateſt inconſiſtencies intg 
their ſchemes, to ſup 3 a favourite hypotheſis. 
The author of che. N, according to the gene- 
ral ſcheme or the writers on that ſide, (Who are for 
taking away every motive to virtue but ſelf-intereſt) 
denies'*, that there are any benevolent or diſinter-, 
eſted affections natural to man: but as he ende . 
deny, that there are ſome. appearances of ſuch alfec- - 
tions, and that men are apt to think they find them | 
in themſelves; W for this, after Archbiſhop |. 
King's 3 from an early oſſetidtion' of Ideas. | 
r. Locke, he fays, was the It, 
hon e F towards 4 ſolution! of this pha 
T 200 in human nature; 1055 . 1 705 1 


„ lately been improved upd 


4 diſſertatibn to A le Werse 15 x 5 
40 1 70 1 Fa . Phe 0 HAI I 


dach, abe s Kh 11 
f 1 /; when thit Heat man wrote his v very 
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uſeful chapter Of the aſſociation of ideas, in which 
he ſo rationally accounts for the gronndleh fears, 
unnatural averſions, whimſical affections, and ob- 
ſtinate adherence to error, obſervable among men, 
by an accidental aſſociation of ideas, not at all united 
in nature, he little imagined 07 could be taken 
ſrom thence, to account in the ſame way for the 
moſt; reaſonable affoctions, the moſt ſuited to our 
mature; © general, and even ſo neceſſary, that if 
they were wanting, it might juſtly be eſteemed a 
defect in the forming of a ſocial being. 
But our author can ſupply this 2 with his 
aſſociation of ideas. Iis but to ſuppoſe, that 
at firſt a man perceives, or is taught from his in- 
fancy, that as he lives in à ſocial ſtate, ſo his 
«4 happineſs is neceſſarily connected with, that of 
other men; that the eſteem of others is uſeful to 
him; this eſteem. only to be procured by bene- 
« ficent actions, and an inward concern manifeſted 
« 'by his out ward actions for the good of others. 
* Hence he deſires the happineſs of others, and 
* joins pleaſure to that idea, ; thus the aſſociation 
„ is formed, thus benevolence; is rooted in our 
minds; and, forgetting how it came there, we 
are apt to think it natural, and act upon it as a 
10 pringiple intirely diſtinct from ſelf-love,”., .:.. 
This detail of an unyargral progreſs of the mind, 
in =cqpiring benevolent affections, will ſcarce ſatisfy 
any one, who conſults. nature, or what in fact paſſes 
in the world, or in his own, mind; however play- 
in his ſtudy, only to imagine by what, means ſuch af: 
tections might wy ariſe, . Our author thinks, 
they ſo wholly depend on this imaginary af[aciesion, 
that he tells us , that 4ithey, ho are not ſenſible 
„bo nearly. private and public happineſs are uni- 
ted, (as a great part of mankind, tis tobe feared, 
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& are not) have no benevolent” affections, but are 
5 indifferent to the happineſs or-miſery, "to — 


IT ken pare A 
Tam tals henna 
Hudy, with N above detail without looking into 
what really paſſes in the world; for though it may 
be pretty true, that the bulk of have no 
diſtinct notions of the connection of Public and pri · 
vate. happineſs,” that is, they form no general pro- 
about it, and perhaps ſuch kind of man- 
ims enter into the education of very few, even ofthe 
better ſort ; 7 tis far from being true, that ſor 
want of this they have no benevolent affefHens. If 
theſe depended on ſuch notions or inſtructions, ag 
this author has imagined, tis to be feated they 
would be much rarer than we find them. When 
= examine the real fact, thoſe, whoſe underſtand- 
ings are leaſt improved, and who reaſon leaſt, will 
pere often found to have the ſtrongeſt affec · 
Men need not be taught,” they - feet, that 
their Aapblnely' is not independent on that of others, 
they find themſelves - unavoidably involved; or af. 
fected with the miſeries of others, and can form no 
idea of happineſs, into which ſome kind of commu- 
nieation with others does not enter. The very ſup · 
| prom of being happy alone, without" regard to 
a perſon: in world, or whilſt all abeut him 
were miſerable, -moſt ap a contradiction to 3 
fovial nature: But this dependence of his happineſs 
on that of others is the l of his benevolend af- 
"Fedions, not the '7auſe or ground of them. 
= Can any one think, that the fondneſs —— 
and ber tender concern for the happineſsof her ehild, 


15 to her e having percewed; or-been- taught 
rem her infancy, that her happineſs is beeefarily 
—— that of others; that their 'eſteem 


* is uſeful to hery this eſteem only to be procured by 
6 beneficent actions, &c.” How far unequal to ſuch an 
eſſect are reflections of this nature! The _— 
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of her eſs with that of her child muſt be 
owing to her kind affections, an aſſociation 
of nature's ming, qu quite different from that, which 
Mr.:Looke has oblerved of ideas accidentally united, 


that have no connection in nature. Is it poſſible, 
— lic Wraps rn ng —.— 
parents ſacrificing a great part o 
pineſs in this world, to provide for the welfare of 
their children ; and ſometimes by methods, that al- 
lowithem/ no title to a reward for it in the next? 
What deſire of eſteem, what ſecret aim at their own 
„ can lurk at the bottom of this? 
ut it ſeems we have not the whole of cheirſcheme 
at once the parts of it are not conſiſtent enough to 
be ſhewn together: benevolence, in the view,wherein 
it has — _—_ is nothing but a ſeeret aim 
at our own happ but we are now to have a 
proſpect of it as —— diſintereſted. We main; 
e tain (ſays — of the Eſay) that in this 
926 _ ſtare — — affection 
e is a proper principle of action; it comes 
to be ſo, we have ſhewn before z nay, we farther 
% maintain, that a diſintereſted benevolence is ra- 
4. tional, commendable, and indeed the very thing, 
that gives the name or bene wi to virtuous-ac- 
tions mankind.” This, he gm is not 
in the leaſt inconſiſtent with what he has ſaid before, 
of private: happineſs being the ultimate end and true 
: of ation; ** for doing good to others, fays 
66 he, is a neceſſary means to that end; theſe means 
by are valuable, therefore defired;:approved,-hence 
by habit loved ; but the e love is a real 
end, or deſired for i l e, without an in. 
« conedzate view to - ng elſe. This is what we” 
by meax: by diſinte benevolence; tis not ne- 
1 ceſſury, that the ſhould have no zene view 
towards i non happincs n _ main. All 1 


£3 #111 $94 Helo It; | * Ait 21 '& 4 
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can 
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can gather of theſe en's/ in whoſe 
_ this author ſpeaks, from his account of it 
here, compared with What has been before quoted 
from him, is, that men. firſt deceive the world, ahd 
— — with an appearance of diſintereſted 
alence,, to gain eſteem, and the character of 
virtuous, though there is really no ſuch thing in 
nature. But if chis ſcheme were true, how cou 
it come to paſs, that all mankind ſhould expect from 
one another hat none of them has? How did they 
r the name and character of virtuous 
ons to conſiſt in what they all muſt knowthad 
not a being? Why ſhould they not rather eſteem 
one another, — . upon an 
avowed princi intereſt, if that were really 
the only — reaſonable motive- of 6Zion;'as 
theſe gentlemes profeſſed maintain? 
But it is at laſt „that u pon cheie/prinele 
ples a diſintereſted benevolence is — and com- 
mendable, which was before ſaid to be . madneſs, folly, 
«, and, unfit, as wanting the moſt eſſential part of-fit- 
«neſs, bencficialneſs to the agent. Doing good to 
2 2 object of love, a real end, 
*©.0r/ ot its own though but two pages. 
before it wasaſked,* Whatcandnduce a man to com- 
A municate happineſs to another rather than not And 
bia adverſaries affirming it to be preferable in it/eif as 
an ultimate end, is exploded; as recurring to the mural 


ſenſe. Theſe paſſages ſeem to me abſolute inconfrfe: 
lenciet ; but if. aur author can-find-a-way to recon - 
eile them in his ſcheme, it may help to: reconcile | 
Alas the ſame time, to thoſe ho, more con- 
with their πn principles, maintain virtue, 
vor the fitneſs of things, to he, an objatÞrof” 
. — — ſuch, 4 real end, Agſirab e far iti πmZn 
ae. prays: may come! 4 
1 | 
, he nes favit. with in them, {inc 
* . i z - 


n 
* 
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ralk at the ſame rate, though at the hazard of over- 
throwing the doctrine he is labouring to ſupport. - 
Several of the writers in this — argue 
againſt the followers'of Dr. Clark's doctrine, from 
the il aſe they pretend has been mude of it; tho 
nothing can be more fallacious, than to condemn a 
Principle for the abuſt of it, or for conſequences 
falſely dran from it, which the moſt + pong 
inconteſted truths cannot be ſecure againſt. 


'The author of the Eſſay, in particular, 
what prenicione comlene 


thus?: „Tus eaſy to 

* the ſcheme of i nt fitneſſes is of, from 
oy what uſe has been made of it a late advocate 
«+ for Deiſm, His whole book is built upon this prin- 
. :0jple, that duty and obligation ariſes from rhe 
nature and relation of things, which are ſo än- 
« dependent, that no command can alter them, or 
« makethat fit, which is in itfelf unfit ; and conſe- 
* quendly man muſt always have the ſame reli- 
« gion.” This is a very falſe conſequence, from 
le. Our author ig ſo charitable 


à Very true princip 
— 2 — of the he writes 
-againlt,” were aware of this confequerice;; but he - 


can't fet how they will get off it, if rhe 
My —— borne hae na yg Dif, 
may always fit in not having relation to 
any end, and not being alterable by any change 
8 — anwan whatever: of fie wor 
+ But who has maintained ſuch i /1depordent ſit- 
neſſes, as theſe writers have imagined t? It is affirmed 
' Indeed, chat there is a fitneſe in things independent 
of any pa inſtinution, and bf all confideration of 
-Yewerd ard. puniſhments and on thavacrcoum they 
are ſuic to be fit in'themfelves; or firrwithout being 
-commanied. | But how does it follow, tium they arc 
independent of every thing elſe, or that t hey have 
n relation to any end This is is fulſe a ebuſt- 
quenoe as that of the late advocave/ for Deiſm y and 
bas ng 217 o 86902 21 3 nadw An yUriorn 


yet 
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yet the premiſes, from which both pretend to be 
drawn; are undeniably true, even from theſe au- 
thors own conceſſions. For though they maintain, 
that virtue is founded ultimately on the — 
they yet own (as has been before obſerved, how 
confiftently need not here be ſaid) that '* when 
« God determined to create a rational and Tooial 
„ being, it was impaſibie he ſhould give 4 
other rule of ation than what he has given 
The moral law then is equally allowed to be 4 
fary and unalterable upon either ſcheme; and i it 
be a true conſequence, that therefore mas mit aþ- 
ways habe the ſame reli jon, it follows as much 
: from the conceſſions theſs maden, as from 


Put! in — it is no jult e of either. 
It is undeniably true, that what was at firſt a law 


e neceſſarily reſulting from his nature, is ill, 


and abways muſt continue ſo to be. But the error 


of the author of Chriſtianity as citing 26 oy 
lay, in not ſeeing, or being unwi to ſee; | 
mot wirhſtanding this, fome change might happen 
in che circumſtances of man, as a der gehe fron 
whence new duties, new Wants, "ariſe, or 
new aſſiſtances be requiſite." And the miſtake of 
the author of the Eſay Hes, in ſuppoſing, thut in- 
n affects to — 
though improperiy) no relation tonny e 

are not alterable by any chan 3 
Whereas the firnefs of moral 


1 


eunfit in others; for an ation is chen only 
morally fr, when it is ſuitable to the a 
* obj 
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pram according to their veſpedive relations and 


. thenany.change- has happened in man, that in- 
— new wants, and mpg new 3 wg 


revelation, might be nelly 1 upply them, not- 
withſtanding the falſe reaſoning oy that author,; 


and new duties, new fitneſſes, might ariſe, notwith- 
ſanding the. miſtakes of this. tance, for in- 
ſtance, is a fitneſs introduced among mankind . by 
ſin, the ſinner ſtanding in a different relation to 
Sod from that, which he had as an innotent per- 

ſon: But this does not hinder the moral law from re- 
taining its immutable nature, or the fitneſs of moral 
actions from being independent of poſitive appoint- 

ment, or of 1 and —— þ 23 tel 


greatly . —1— 


 Abſoluce kieneſs, — an. bunk mage with 
wem. The term is relative, they ſay, and muſt 
be unintelligible, when uſed without relation to an 
end; (ſor it is a miſtake, ene l che waiters 


on that ſide, —— 


1 
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the abſtract idea of virtue in general, as a conformity 
to the reaſon of things, and the Ow ultimate end 
of moral agents, uſe the word fit, when ſo applied, 
in an abſolute ſenſe; for, as a ns writer upon theſe 
ſubjects ſays, why muſt this term be confined to a 
relative ſignification, any more than the:equum and 
reFum of the ancients? But when theyſpeak'of the 
practice of particular virtues, tho every right action 
may be ſaid to be abſolutely fit in itſelf, yet this 
cannot be ſo underſtood, — to exclude ſuch actions 
from having any relation to an end: for inſtance, if 
ir ſhould be ſaid, that to relieve a diſtreſſed perſon 
is fit in it/zff, could this be reaſonably underſtood to 
mean that it is fit, without a relation to any end? Or 
where would be the difficulty to apprehend, that the 
6 goodneſs of the end made the action right and fit in 
itſelf, i. e. fit without being commanded, fit without 
a proſpect of advantage to the agent? What is there 
unintelligiòle in this? The abſolute fitrieſs of virtue in 
Rant conſiſts in its tendency to promote the order, 
armony, and happineſs of the world; and every 
particular virtue, (ſuch at leaſt as — our fellow · 
creatures) tends to ſome good or towards the 
_ objett of ity but the immediate, the end of a 
moral agent, is the re&itude or moral of _ 
action, 'whatever other ends that action may reſp 
In this ir is the mind finds a complacence: And t 
fore, the followers of Dr. Clarke, often ſpeak of vir- 
tue itfelf as a real end, amiable and deſirable for its 
own ſake; and that ſometimes with a rapture, that 
may —— to ſavour more of the enthuſiaſm of po- 
 etry, than of the ſedateneſs of 1 tho — 
is a real and ſolid foundation 175 

This their oppoſers call be error uf 1 Sie, 
and abcuſe them of falling into che ſame folly, of 
miſtaking means ſor ends. But theſe authors mii. 
* er, i —— 


* 4 * 2 + ? 


Fa 


— conſider man only as he is a ſenſible being, 


have, with great ſtrength of reaſon and variety o 
argument, inſiſted on the neceſſity of having re- 


temptut 
Indeed) chat virtue will be a great part of 
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taking means for ends, but in a partial conſidera- 
tion of, human nature: an error, which themſelyes 


have fallen into, though in another inſtance. 


85 


conclude, that he can have no other views but to 
his own happineſs as ſuch. The Stoics, on the other 
hand, ed man as a rational and ſocial being 
only ; and as ſuch, they rightly judged, that virtue 
mult, be his end and his happineſs ;. but then the 

neglected to conſider, that he was like wiſe a 5225 
being, liable to many external accidents, to pains 
and fufferings, under which virtue alone, with a 
its excellence, could not be ſufficient for his happi- 
neſs. This conſideration might have led them to 
the knowledge of a future ſtate, where virtue would 
meet with no impediments; but whilſt they were 
rant or uncertain of that, and yet plainly ſaw, 
that virtue had an intrinſic goodneſs, independent 
of any external advantages or diſadvantages, that 


might attend it, they were forced into the abſands 


tied of maintaining, that pain was no avi; that a 
wiſe man was maſter of his on happineſs, and 


that virtue was itfelf a ſufficient compenſation for 


all the ſufferings/in the world. This was the real, 
and, if the expreſſion may be allowed, the noble 
error of the Soicr. Waben enen 0 
But in this Dr/ Clarta, and thoſe who adhere to 
his principles, having the advantage of a better 
light, have been far from following them: they 


cburſe to the expectation of rewards and puniſnments 
in another life, for the ſupport of virtue under the 
jons and calamities of bis. The _=_ n 
neſs. of that future fare; and if —— 
4 little refine or exalt their notions of happineſa, 
hi ch ſurely does not wholly conſiſt in ſenfble plua - 


ſure) they might perhaps come to ſec, that there _ 
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ls author, —— ere ERC, — Y 
i an inſtance, | pening ro De ON E Or 
truth, does not ſecure warm heads from running into 
extravagancies in the defence of it. His chief deſign 
is to maintain, that morality is founded on the eter- 
nal truth and the immutable nature of things, But 
in order to this, inſtead of conſidering thoſe eternal 
truths, and immutable natures, 1n the view, that 
ſome eminent authors have done, as proofs of the 
exiſtence of an eternal mind, there being no other 
intelligible ſupport of eternal 4b/tra# ideas; he has 
fallen into the unintelligible whimſies of thoſe, who 
aſſert, that uniuenſal natures, alſtraſt idias, and the 
of themſelves, independent of any mind. But as 
theſe viſionaty gentlemen have not heen pleaſed to 
ito look for them, will be at a great loſs Whert 
find them. HE 10 n 1 16519 18 avi 
| However, according to this author, | ir exiſtence 
MLA PER ee 2f e Certain, than the exiſ- 
tence of God himſelf; for he ſays : Whether there 
$, were à divinity or not, any creator, creature, or 
0 not, ſuch moral entities would always ſubſiſt, and 
b juſt the ſame that they ara no]’] But if cheſe 
ee eee. natures and differences! of 
things, refer, as this author ſays they dof, to p 
pr. Chdworth and Mu. Mertin - Page 13. Page 31. 
ö Ee 2 Ale 
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Able exiftences, he ſhould have conſidered, that by ſuf 
poſing there were no divinity, no creator, he fuppoſes 
away the only ground of poffible exiftence; if there was 
no divinity, there could be no poſſible exiſtences, 
Ag e no truths concerning them 
In maintaining theſe ſelf-exiſtent moral "entities, 
this author has three main arguments a; "firſt, . That 
to ſpeał of abſtract ideas ariſing from any mind, is 
a flat contradiction in terms, —becauſe we nnder- 
„fand by them ſuch moral entities, as are ſelf-exiſt- 
ent, or that do not depend upon any being for their 
'« exiſtence, but may be conſidered abſtractſy or ſepd- 
% rately, without the conſideration of any ſubject : 
«© and therefore to ſay, that they muſt ariſe from the 
% mind of God, is to ion our notion of them; 
* or to ſay, that they are both abſtract, and not ab- 
« ſtract, at the ſame time; which is'abfurd.”'* 
auer. Who can help it, if aſſerting truth de- 
ſttroys peoples falſe notions of things? Where can 
ideas exiſt but in ſome mind? And whatever this 
writer underſtands by abſtract ideas, what ſhould be un- 
derſtood by them, dat the general natures of things, 
confidered by ſome mind, ſeparately from particular ex- 
iſtencies? For the nature of things is hever in'fa# 
ſeparate, or abſtracted from particular exiſtences: 
that is only done by an act of the mind: The con- 
figeration of them, ſeparate from any ſubject, is that, 
Which makes them abfra# ideas, und their being 
in the mind, that abſtracts them from their ſubject, 
cannot make them at the ſame time not abſtract. To 
ſpeak of them therefore, as exiſting” out of mind, 
may, with much more reaſon be ſaid to be a. far con- 


tradiftiin in mn. f 
' . His ſecond argument is, . That whatever ideas 
* did ariſe. in the mind of God, beforethe'ereation | 
« of the world, muſt be ſuppoſed to have Had forme 
% moral nature or entity for their object: otherwiſe 


4 Page 27. 


24 
— 


2 they 
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& they could not be ideas or images of any thing, 
5. but mere reveries, floating at random, and c cor- 
$; n nothing at all,” 

, Anſwer. If God ne by ideas, there is no 
| need of looking out of the divine underfeanding to. 
i objects for them, Abſtract ideas are not images 

| 9A: 3 the mind, as ideas of /ex 

. ſed to be, but are formed by 

. nell — i exiſtencies are real 508 6 to 

it; and tho' there is nothing in being to repreſent 

them, they are no rgveries, if they correſpond ta 

ſome power, adequate to the production of 7 
himſe 


e all creation, God b had ideas 
all poſſible: natures, not by looking out of 
for objects of them, but 1 5 contemplating his own 
2 * wer and wiſdom; for he muſt neceſſarily 
be ohjects, and e h 7 7 of his 12 
eee ut to imagine, W ings were on 
paſiility, their general natures and eſſential ße. 
renceg had an actual exiſtence, I know not where, 
out of the divine mind; that they were ſelf- exiſtent 
abjects of the divine i V themſelves are al- 
lowed. to be only ideas: ſeems indeed to be a mere 
meuerie, r ta nothing at all; and Which 1 
doubt if our author 1 2 40 any image of. If lie 
can, I ſhould be peel ta be informed, what ſort of 
entities the Kere of thing bi The eſſential 
E citcle and 58 1 an an 6717 
and a man, or between, a mor 
be eternal, Jie, 3 5 tl 1 of 

See ee chan thay comprehend 1 55 mean oy 
1 was eternally tru 


e thin re hen wi UE which 
elle be | ads 15 fo by. * 
55 . | cer Id 100 0 
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Nor is there any occaſion for ſuch an unintelli bs 
ble ſuppoſition,” to ſupport the truth, which 
author chiefly deſigns to maintain. The eternal and 
immutable nature of things, their neceſfary relations, 
and eſſential differences, unalterable by any will; are 
_ ſufficiently ſecured by being in the divine underſtand- 
ing, eternally and unchangeably what they are. If 
God ſees the poſſible exiſtence of a triangle, he ſces, 
that it muſt neceſſarily be different from a circle, and 
that he cannot will it to be the ſame; for to-will a 
thing to be the fame with that, from which it is 
eſſentially different, is a contradiQion, and there- 
fore no object of power, | 

His third as is, That 2 if the wail 
„ natures and differences of things did primarily 
ariſe from the mind of God, or if his mind were 
6 the foundation or ſupport of them; he muſt as 
« naturally will evil as good, and approve of vice 
and virtue alike. There is no avoiding this con- 
ſequence, ſays he, unleſs it can be proved, that 
& there nt 8 -without —— 
0 In the ſame paragraph he 
his eek: thus: If the nature of r 
* or of truth, did wholly ari/e from the divine with, 
„ then the nature of moral evil and of falſhood, by 

66 parity of reaſon, muſtariſe from ity and 5/9 ang 

4% conformable to it“ its 5d nt 

Here he quite changes che ſtatoof che he ſuppoſition, 
428 whatever conſequences he may 
\Epreurif or downright Manicheiſm, 1 — — 
the natute and truth of tkings, to ariſe from 
the divine will, they no way concern thoſe, whoafſert 
theſe chings te haue been eternally in the divine 
mind. If this author takes theſe: two ſuppolitions 
to be che ſume, he very much miſtakes — But 
inclerd 1 cannot 85 — he underſtands by the 
| bo ndennbel , ariſing from or in the divine 
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mind, when he draws ſo abſurd a conſequenee from ic. 
The expreſſion itſelf I think very exceptionsble, as it 
ſeems to imply things coming to the mind of God, 
which were not always there: but if he means by it 
what! ſober writers mean, who maintain, that the ab- 
ſtract natures or ideas of all things were eternally in 

the divine mind, or that God eternally eived in 
his own comprehenſive ynderſtanding, the moral na- 
tures of thing to be what they are, I ſee not how jt will 
follow from thence, that God muſt as naturally tuill evil. 
85 good, and approve of vice and virtue alike. Theres 
no avoiding this, he ſays, unleſs there may le a differ 
rence without different ideas or object. But what ground 
is there to imagine, that becauſe good and evil 
are equally perceived by the divine mind, therefore 
he has not different ideas of them, or that they muſt 
be equally confarmable to his will? How wild a con- 
ſequence is this! Our author ſure knows of no diſ- 
tinction, between the divine underſtanding and the 
divine vill. Let him conſider, that if God ſaw 
before the creation che poſſible exiſtence of an in- 
telligent free agent, he muſt ſee, that the iqea of ſuch 
2 being nece ily implies a power of nah. l- 
ther to act ſuitably to the nature of ' things, a 
ly to his will, Which is moral good ox to act 
unſuitably to both, which is moral evil, T heſe ideas 
muſt be — — e 3 
being y perceived i 57 im can none 
ings — are infer, that they are equall/ 

him. Ho far this reaſoning; may affect thoſe, ho 
maintain, that truth and falſhood, good and evil. 
depend on the mere will of God. 1 need not enquixe: 
Hut it is a ſufficient deſancę againſt - chat erroneaus 
notion, to ſhew, that theſe things muſt. neceſſari- 
dy be, from all eternity, in che diving miderſtand- 
ing immutably the ſama. Wen 


Vea nead- nt, have. re- 
courſe to unintelligible ſelf- exiſtent entities, alſtraci 
ideas, that yet are objects of ideas independent of 

u Ne any 
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any mind and which I am perſuaded no ie 
mind can comprehend. - 
The ſame author, if 1 remember right; (for- I 
have not his performance me at preſent) has run 
into another extravagance, tho in maintaining a ſolid 
truth; affecting to talk of God, as under a moral ob- 
ligation of making nature, and the eſſential difference 
of things, the rule of his actions; with many — 
and unuſual expreſſions, which muſt give 
fence to thoſe, who have accuſtomed — to 
join with the term obligation, the idea of a ſuperior 
will, and of reward and puniſnment: Since it will 
not only appear to them an 1 but the higheſt 
irreverence, when applied to the ſupreme beings 
and therefore ought in prudence to be avoided. 
The truth which this author ſhould; and which 
erhaps he did mean, has been aflerred by the beſt 
Writers on theſe ſubjeAs; but then they did it with 
diecencꝝ and dignity. They did not ſubject the ſu- 
E being to rule 1 actions, by imaginary ſelf- 
iſtences, that have no dependence on him: acting 
1. conformity to moral truth is, with them, acting 
conformity to bimſelf, in whom all eſſential truth 
exiſts. And 1 think, it can no way derogate from 
him to aſſert, that the perfection of the divine nature 
obliges him to actin eu to the eſſential dif- 
Feria of things, ſe acting contrary to them 
Would be an imperfection: it is i the ſame as acting 
contrary to gobdneſs, juſtice, truth, or, in one word, 
the reckitude, which every one, who allows the im- 
mutadle nature of theſe things, readily —_ oy be 
inconſiſtent with abſolute x Wi} 5303104 
And if the ſupreme being may ot 
his own offential per fetoji; to at X 


the immutable nature of on the ſame groun 
It is maintained, that ev rational being” — 
ed to act ſultabiy to his ns of thoſe 


things; beeauſe; in deing otherwiſe; be muſt fall 


ſhort of that —_ of * and confequently 


of 
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of happineſs, which. belongs to his nature : For the 
happineſs of _ being is de t on, and in 
pro orion. to the perfection, which belongs. to it. 

his conſideration leads me. ko reflect, that the 
writers on the other ſide, who maintain maintain, that nothing 
can induce moral obligation, but rewards and puniſh- 
ments annexed to the law of a ſuperior, bf only 
mean, that if there was no ſuch expeRtation, ſhould 
men. diſregard: the perfection of theif harute, fall 
from their mortal character, and forfeit the happineſs 
of rational beings, chuſing to act contrary to 
the reaſon and th 6 1 e may do it with 
impunity, And ont Wire ; very trite, But does 
it follow, that there is nothing wrong in ſuch 3 
choice? Is it not unſuitable to, and unworthy of fuch 
a being, and inconſiſtent with the true happineſs of 
à reaſonable nature? And 1s virtue nothing but mers 
aiming at reward, ot a cate to avoid puniſhing? 
I do not know what notions the partiſans of "that 
doctrine can have of virtue and moral goodhefs, 
hüllt they talk of it as nothing but a regard of 
. "Could, they think an) N 
hy good mag, Who, would willingly. Counter 
bis ſenſe of right and Wrong, and alt t e dickates of 
his his reaſon, Tron 1 0 Bus MT 125 5 
he might do it wi un am * 
could not; the natural Tentitnehts. of their heatts, 
doubt not, get the hetter of thr bog 
and -whi ws eee 
them to do juſt or kin 
a reward, Ir HR 1 
l Gee he fn 15 [i ligation 
4 Views, With cr of /T4,:1:44 
. le Eternal 5 vs 10 to 2 * 2 
ee oc 1725 . 
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1466 Divine 


kek I drew up the foregoing nl 7 
kJ have met with the ſecond edition of the Divine 
Legation, in which I find a great deal upon the found- 
ation of morality and of obligation, which either was 
not in the firſt {rem from whence I have quoted a 
Juſt obſervation relating to thoſe ſubjects, or I did 
not then advert to it. Otherwiſe the ſentiments of 
ſo great a writer would not have been the laſt in 
my conſideration: but I cannot allow myſelf now to 
ow ag notice of them, and it oy be no im- 
er concluſion of theſe . 
e author Lins gmetit 'ob- 

the extremes, into whi 2. Hei 
705 the true foundation of WN err have run, 
whilft each would advance his own favourite prin- 
ciple upon the ryins' of others. But tho“ he Judi- 
dan . — their e ſome of which 

2 of in theſe remarks, I am 
ſeery to find, dare in 4, in eſtabliſhing morality and ob- 
ligation on the will of hl ah fp he too acts upon 
the exterminating model allow, that a moral 
difference of thi or obligation to practice, can be 
deduced from ei 5 the other two princi ich the 


A er e. 
| am Tan fr rite eg, My only rp 
6 From P. 53, to 56, 
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is to plead, that theſe principles have fo far a right 
of obliging, that whoſoever is not "influenced" by 
r 
no a ſuperior, will with power to i 
The contrary notion ſeems to give the At 
greater advant than I am perſuaded was ever 
intended them Ras adverſ; 4 had attacked 
eee eee holds, and turned their 
own artillery ag with abilities equal to his 
_ arduous ws fm I beg leave therefore, to ex- 

amine the grounds, upon which this great author 
maintains, © That an Atheiſt is not un er any obli- 
«« gation to act agreeable to right reaſan, z, 6. to 
practiſe virtue. 

And firſt he urges, that an Atheiſt cannot arrive 
at the knowledge of morality properly ſo called: 
that tho” he may have a knowledge of the natural 
eſſential difference of things, this does not induce 
* knowledge of e ee h That this 


n order to judge of this p let us f of 6 

of Atheiſts; one ſallen into a — mu — bes 

1 unaſſiſted; and 5 of thera. ha 
way, who could with 

7 perceive nothing, 

7 leaving a man to 

n; Would not the 


e us an inhoma- 
N „NN ud he thr gon omg 
_ grateful return 1 not trave too conſcious, 
Sr as Lane ah would be hetter than the other, have a 
end in it more to * P Vet ee 3 
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dliſtinction has been much unobſerved, the contenders 

for this principle, as well as their adverſaries, being 
under the fame prepoſſeſſion, that ans inferred the 
other: But that it is a miſtake, for nothing but vill, 
or the law of a ſuperior, can conſtitute the of 
actions. r 
on in feveral „To which, with —— 
1 —7＋ꝙ ˖1v6— ly conſtitutes the morality | 


e de ree choice of the — 
it to de right or wrong, praiſe — 
3 ——— 
morally good or evil; it only declares what is ſo, or 
reſtrains and incites by the ons of puniſhment 
and reward, (I ſpeak not of poſitive duties, the 
morality of which depends ue on the law of a 


ſuperior.) Neither do I find, that the-contenders 
for the natural eſſential difference of things have 
miſtaken —— 7 — 


that theſe were diſtinct things ſaw too, 
that one was ſo dependent on 1 — that when 
they had clearly demonſtrated the' former, -they 


needed not = pre og much trouble to prove 
the latter: this great author is the firſt, 
Who, ackno! edging the npraril ans abrrek 


0 The yaoal el ciſerece of hinge 
| 4 1 ior 585 oo ets ching by che terms, hath 


roperty, that it creates a; in 
2 er thereto : > pate 
. tice "of where 


creates; beſides: this fitneſa, 
„ an obligation likewiſe" ——— fitneſs 
and' unfirneſs, that reſults from the natural eſſential 
difference? _— indeed the ſame with that, which 
Nu very fame with che moral 
8 bt N 


.: r „ r 
b 1 
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choice, is morally good or morally evil. And theres 
fore it is maintai A ſongs creates an blgntion | 
becauſe it implies, or is the ſame with diffe- 
rence, from which our judicious author ee, 
obligation is inſeparable. 
He further argues, « that the eſſential di 
of things „ under- 
« ſtanding; and for this reaſon, the underſt 
js neceſlitated in its perceptions, but the will is 
not neceſſitated in its determinations: For inſtance, 
« that three are leſs than five, the underſtanding is 
« neceſſitated to judge; but the will is not neceſſi- 
« | tated to chuſe five before three: Therefore the 
« -efſential differences of thing are not the ade- 
«6 quate objects of the will; the law of a 
66 ys be taken in, to/ conſtitute obli in 
choice, or morality in actions. But if <a 
ſoning holds good, it will prove too, that tbe lau 
4 — not the adequate object of the wi 
for neither does ſuch a law. neceſſitate the d — 
— if it did, there would beno longer 
conſequently. no morality in actions; 
—— — then differ nothing from 
But all thezeceſity that a fs. cent can be laid under, 
either from the law of a uperior, or from the eſſential 
differences of things, is that of ſtanding {cl-con- 
judging, and in the eaſe of ae would, — 
mn 2. WO 
nounce'o —— wrong, and d Ach. 
equally — he — =” — —. 
cequally u er under ceſrongt 0 ations, LPR - 
25 inconſiſtent 
— let RING 
lic fat 
—ů — BR that obligatian 


y implies, an obliger. elſe- 
— — diſcovery. of a ſuperior 


m Page 46, Page 37. 
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4. will, and not till then, human actions became the 


« ſubject of obligation To this I anſwer, that, in 
the common acceptation of the word, obligation 
implies only a perception of ſome ground or reaſon, 
upon which it is founded, but not neceſſarily a ſupe- 
rior will. When we ſay 4 man is under an obliga- 
tion to be grateful to a benefactor, ve mean, that 
the relation interceding between them requires it of 
him; and ſo that he is obliged to do to others, as 
he would have them do to him, implies an equity in 
the thing, that brings him under ſuch an obligation. 
Again it is urged, That the obiger muſt be diffe- 
rent from, and not the ſame with the obliged.” To 
found obligation upon reaſon is an abſurdity, be- 


« cauſe reaſon is only an attribute of the perſon 
„ obliged: To make this then the obliger, is to 


4 make a man oblige himſelf.” Very true, but it 
is juſt the ſame, whatever principle we Apes ob- 
ligation to be originally founded on; a free-a 


muſt be always the immediate obliger of himſelf: 
Whether he judges, that the will of a ſuperior is to 


be the only rule of his actions ; or that he ought to 
act conſormably to the neceſſary relations, and eſſen- 


tial differences of things, or to his conſciouſneſs of 


right and wrong; or that a pect of rewards and 
Sabina ſhould ſolely fog er his actions; in 
either caſe it is equally the perception and judgment 
of his own mind, or his reaſon, that obliges him to 
act accordingly and this 
abſurdity, that it is eſſential to moral choice and free 


But it does not follow, becauſe that a m 
reaſon has a right in this ſenſe to oblige 


able rule of right reaſon, that whoever | 
right to any thing from the the obligation of 


0 r 


« another 


ent 


ſo far from being an 
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him, that 
therefore be may relinquiſh that right. That maxim, 
acquires 
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. nor from its Helis: Not from the firſt, becauſe, 


—.— of an action follows a 
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& another towards him, m wy ten that right, 


takes place L hippoſe; in thoſe rights alone, xhat are 

2 by voluntary compact, not in thoſe, which 

from the nature of things. But it is 

x wh nature of «nr the eſſential differences; — 

is maintained to be the original ground of | obl 
tion; over which reaſon has no power, tho by/ie 

perception of them it becomes the immediate ger 

to act ſuitably. thereto. 

This great writer farther argues?, Abd fron 

< the nature of any action morality cannot ariſe, 


< being only reaſonable, or u 
40 * —5 — eb in doing one, and an ahſhre 


« dity in doing the other: Not from the ſecond, be- 


« carlo did the, oductive good or evil malte the | 
«© action moral, brutes, from whoſe actions 

<«, both one and the other, would have 2 
To this laſt I reply, that from the effe#s of an ac- 


tion, where there is no choice, or free-agency,' (ol 


both which brutes are ſuppoſed incapable) no mo- 


| mer can ariſe; But where theſe are, morality does 


iſe from the effe#s of an action made the 
of choice. To the r I re 7 chat in Sem th 
40 from fitneſs fol-: 
lows obligation, an age? inn in a0= 
tions. +14 1341 M5 293075 
This methinks, our judicious author ſhould — 
dily aſſent e er cable to his own: | 
forthe? he faunda ligation on the vill of G T be. 
diſclaims the error of thoſe, who place it ſolely on a 


view of, rewards; and puniſhments, . The nue 


<< principle of morality , he ons, ſneuld have the 


<, worthieſt motive to enforce. it; and the legitimate 


motive to virtue on that principle. is compliance 
6% with the will of God. It is a miſtake , he ſays; 
«that will could not oblige withouto happineis ʒ 
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Wy will could not indeed obli to unhappineſs, but 


4 it would oblige to what ſhould uce neither 
00 one nor the other, tho” all e of the 
gon quences of obeying or diſobeying * were 
Lin Wa. Now if this be o, (and one would ſcarce 
8 it could! be denied) this obligation to obey, 


ind unden. of all conſequences, which our _ 


y contehds for, can be founded on nothing 
a fitneſs reſulting from the relation of a rele — 


his creator and benęfector. To argue from henee, 


that therefore. It is fitneſs, which obliges, and not will, 
is indeed a metaphyſical g wibble, and, as this author 
bas repreſented it, not 4 little abſurd, fit only, as 
he deſignedd it, to divert the reader. But 1 chin it 
EG with great ſolidiry be concluded, that if the 
obliges from a fitneſs, that ariſes on ac- 
2 1 the relation of a creature to his creator, 
Whatever Renee ariſe from other relations, and t 


eſſengial difference of things, v will likewiſe oblige ip 


ir roportion, 
5 1 writet urges, indeed, “ that the fe- 
” Nc 


at x creature, who. d ds entirely 5 0 
| 5 ſhould obey him en 
1 5 ay 4 5 Roch tha ariſes to pp 5 
ent . rom compa m => 
« « 8 the ns between his 845 - Ber if 
theſe relations, 'or our perceptions of the effential 
difference, of things, are, as he farther argues”, the 
rule, that God hath, 975 his creatures to bfulg them 
to the knowledge. of his will, then it muſt be a rule 
to all his creatues, Whether they « conſider it as his will 
or not; and therefore, as reaſonable be et the 00 
neſs. of obeying the creator's will muſt be 


being infinitely different from the fitneſs of comp 


ing with. a map's perceptions of the neceſſary 
tions, and difference of things, that, oppoſing 


conliderition. of the conſequences were ae 


| 
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muſt be an equal obligation to either, according to 
the opportunities of diſcovering them: Beſides 
that without a regard to the right, and reaſon, and 
equity of the caſe, whatever mens actions may be, 
there is no virtue or real goodneſs in the perſon, that 
does them: the nature and reaſon of things there- 
fore Lag ſeem to be the genuine principle of true 
morality. _ | „ ; 
. Thar, the knowledge of the efſential difference of 
things would not alone be generally effectual to 
influence a ſociety of Atheiſts to the practice of 
virtue, I readily grant. But that is no more an 
objection * the truth of the principle, and ita 

gt to oblige, than it is againſt the right, which, 
4 will of God has to oblige, independent of its canſt- 
quences, that the knowledge of it would not be ef - 
iectual to keep the bulk of mankind to the practice 
of virtue, without enforcing it by the ſanctions of 
reward and puniſhment. *Tis nevertheleſs true, 
that there is an indiſpenſable obligation to obey the 
will of God, though all conſideration of the, conſe 
quence of obeying and diſobeying were away, as this au- 
thor juſtly maintains: And the fame obligation 
there is without conſideration of the conſequence, 
to act ſuitably to that fitneſs, which reſults from the 
eſſential difference, and relations of things; and to 
the unavoidable judgment of our own minds, that 
actions are accordingly right or wrong, worthy of 
reward or puniſhment. | 
Now an Atheiſt is undeniably capable of theſe af- 
fections of the mind, by which this great author * 
accounts for men's being diſpoſed to place morality 
in the eſſential difference of things, via. that 
«. ſenſe of right and wrong ſo ſtrongly i d, as 
% to be attended with a conſciouſneſs, that the one 
e deſerves reward, and the other puniſhment, ven 
«« thongh there were #0 God.” This eonfciouinels' 


D 


I . 
. FT therefore, 


459 Reſiarli on ſome writers on moralit . 
therefore, which the Atheiſt is allowed to be capable 
of, though he is ſo blind as not to ſee, that that very 
ſenſations the plaineſt indication of ill; though, 
from. the eternal truths which he perceives, he is 
ſo abſurd, as not to diſcern an eternal mind, from 
which they reſult; yet this conſciouſneſs of his 
brings him under obligation to act ſuitably to what 
he does ſee, to do, or to forbear what he unayoid- 
ably judges to be right or wrong; for no ſtronger 
obligation can be laid upon a free- agent, than that of 
ſtanding ſelf- approved, or ſelſ-condemnec. 
I this be not ſo, I ſhould be glad to be informed, 
whether we are to ſuppoſe, that an Atheiſt is not 
accountable in a future ſtate for any enormities he 
may commit here? Or if this be too great a pri- 
3 to allow him, upon what principle he can be 
Juſtly puniſhable for doing or not doing, what it is 
maintained he is under no obligation to do or to for- 
bear ? If the author of the Divine Legation is pleaſed 
to take occaſion of giving an anſwer to this queſ- 
tion, when he publiſhes the impatiently expect. 
remainder of his valuable work, it will be acknow- 
ledged a great inſtance of goodneſs and condeſcen- 
\ ſion, to overlook the obſcurity and low abilities of 
the vr ark in regard to the importance of the 
Ne . 58 N K > 3 » ++. 
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APE NDIX. 
IT here are two arguments relating to the ſubjects 
olf the foregoing Remarts, that ſeem to be of great 
+, Weight, with the oppoſers of Dr. Clarke, being fre- 
quently inſiſted on, and repeated by the beſt wri- 


; 


ers among them; though one of them is a mere 
fallacy, (which perhaps themſelves are not aware 
of) and the other at leaſt a very precarious 7 
1 tion. 


A PPREN DI 
ſition. It may thereſore be of ſome ſervice in this 
controverſy to let them both in a true light, which 


1 ſhall here endeavour to do, having but lately had 


occaſion to obſerve the importance they are thought 
Wb ME: eee 
It is maintained by Dr. Clarke ani his followers, 
that there are eternal and immutable relations, ef- 


- 


ſential differences of things, and fitneſſes reſulting 


from them, independently of the will of God, which 
are obligatory to all reaſonable beings, antecedent 
to any paſitive appointment or declaration of the will 
of Goc concerning them. In, oppoſition to this, 
ſeveral of their adverſaries, in order to eſtabliſh - 
virtue and moral obligation ſolely on the will of 


God, have argued in different forms of expreſſion 
to this purpoſe: That thoſe relations and fitneſſes 


Sc. cannot be eternal, or independent on the will 


of God, ſince they are conſequences of the exiſtence of 


things, proceeding from the determination of his 
will. And, for the ſame reaſon, they urge, that 


moral obligation cannot be ' antecedent to the will 
of God, becauſe it could not commence, till after 


the toill of God had exhibited certain relations and 
fitneſſes in the creation, from whence morality 
ariſes, Now here is the plain fallacy of ſubſtituting 


a quite different conſideration of things in the 
room of that, which they pretend to oppoſe, viz. 


particular exiſtences, inſtead of general ahſlratt ideas; 
and the will of God, as expreſt or implied in the crea- 
tion, for the will of God expticitly declared by the 
command of moral virtues. And who is con- 


cerned / in this argument I know Cor for ſurely 


Dr. Clarke or his followers never pretended, that 
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particular exiſtences were eternal, and independent 
of the will of God; or that the eternal reaſon, and 


of things were obligatory to reaſonable crra- 


tures, before the will of God had brought any ſuch 


iato exiſtence, The relations and ftneſſes, they 
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will, but are the rules, by which his will 
225 n The ant they ſpeak 
s only, tb. explicit declaration ot the will 
E command of moral virtues, And. 
22 3 a greater fallacy than to object to this, 
that Abe cuill of od is expreſſed in the creations 3 5 
Ang thoſe relations and. fitneſles, from whence. -. 
iry ariſcs ? For the will of God, as expreſſadl. or. 
rather implied in the creation, is the very ſame 
wich chat reaſon and truth of things, which are ſaid 
to be obligatory. as . ſuch ; that is, antecedently to 
any explicit declaration of the will of God con- 
cerning them, If theſe. writers will allow the will 
of God in that ſenſe, viz. as expreſſed. in the treatiang 
to. be. obligatory . to, morality without any poſitive, | 
appointment, or explicit command, the contro · 
veliy would be at an end. But if they deny this, 
hy do they amuſe their readers or. themſelves, bu 
ſeeming.to oppoſe their adverſaries with an antece · 
dency ot the wall of God, ue they u 
nothing more, t than that the. exiſtence: of creatures 
capable of moral obligation is a conſequence of. che 
determination of the will of God 2, which, is indeed 
very true, — to, the purpoſe, in this de ” 
a. 4 4+ E 
} The other ar ument, e defan here $0:660,, 
fi TTY urges oY ut racy acknowledge no mo- 
OL e of * hat is — ſelt· intereſt. 
2 Pro uture rewards and puniſhments. 
Fife Seve ay it dowa, as a Poftulatumy' that the fl. 
in the, Was to communicate bap- 
EE he, 
1225 


appointed che practice of virtue. 
means of obtaining, that end. 
ence of this. they argue, that — —2 
make har iis, ki wich. cds ſo chart 
'a i. eration o end muſt be the motive to 


theo means, and therefore.! virtue; ſhould 
| 2 be choſen with reſpect to the recompence of r. 


1. | \ _ 
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2 not of ariſing rom a compli * 
or neglect of ſome end, which moral ch 
2r0viouſh. obliged: to have 'purſued';, ſo t 
tion muſt be founded on ome principle your 8 


conſideration of reward and 
wiſe there could: be no ground — Ard, 
ic, elt 


ſhould God have fo 1 as 
Ease mable rewards/ for the 

ſelf-excellence, or if ir had not been ons 
great end of his creating moral agents 16 in 
— king ſhould 47 ſomes great aner 
or ptiv 1 his ſubjacts as arridft 4 18· 
bel + people had continued michl co kim, d 
— timely return to theit We wh”, 
doubt, that the king's-chief end wa — 
to recover his/fab; 14 — jence . 


that the propoſed” rewards! were intended ad Mi 
OS ſecute ht end And if ſomæ | 


ubjects ſhould 7 
l —.— 


2 


— in their deliry, or reti 
ne of the reaſonubleneſs ' of their duty, though 


his ma — — ſack gent 
wa, would the ente 3 


eee | ove — i 
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dare fay nobody will imagine it. Why then ſnouid 
not the rewards propoſed by the king of heaven for 
the practice of virtue, be eſteemed as meansto pro- 
mote” univerſal rectitude? And that contributing 
each his part towards that mae end ought to be 
the chief view of all his reaſonable creature??? 
That one deſign of God in the creation was to 
communicate happineſs, ſo far as was conſiſtent 
with order and rectitude, or as it is a conſequence 
of them, I believe will not be queſtioned, But 
ſince the infinitely happy Creator is likewiſe infi- 
nitely perfe#, 1 think there is as little reaſon to 


__ queſtion, that one great end he had in view was to 


communicate ſome degree of all his communicable 
8 to produce beings capable of imitating 


his moral attributes, of conforming to that ſacred 
rule of truth and rectitude, by which his on un- 
erring will is always directed; that they might be 


rfect even as be is perfect. And if this was one 


be 
_ of God in creating mankind, which can ſcarce 
be dou 


bred ; then certainly they ought to have the 


' fame end ir view; and if, in order to it, God 
could give them no other law but that of moral 


virtue, as theſe writers allow, then the obligation 
to practiſe it muſt ariſe, with virtue itſelf, from the 
very nature of ſuch a ſyſtem, not ſolely from a 
proſpect of rewards and puniſnments. 
Jam far from intending to depreciate a proper 


regard to future retributions, as they are gracious 


aſliſtances to the frailty of man; but let them not 
change place with that, which they were appointed 


to promote; be made :/ole ends, whilſt virtue is 


into bare means; tho' if doing right ac- 
tions purely becauſe they are right, is not the proper 
idea of virtue, it will be hard to ſay what is; but 
aiming ſolely at a reward certainly is not. Where 
the will of God is known, there is an additional 
obligation, that ſtrongly ' enforces the ice of 
virtue, from a deſire of being acceptable to. the 
_ ſupreme 
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ſupreme being ebe will te Pee 1 8 
3 in n Which their chief good conſiſts; and 
therefore the conſideration of ** wil of God 
ought never to be omitted in any Chriſtian ict 
of morality. But neither ought moral virtye to 
be eſtabli ed ſolely on ſuch principles, as would 
leave men. looſe from every obligation, who are 
either not ſo 1 2, as to diſcover the will of God in 
the nature of things, or not ſo happy, as to 


Rainted with his revealed will, and the Je 7 | 
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